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CHAPTER I 
murder! 

It was autumn, the season of the year when schoolboys collect 
horse-chestnuts. Jack, who was on holiday still—for he had had 
pneumonia, and was not yet well enough for lessons—had climbed 
the likeliest horse-chestnut lice in the garden of his grown-up 
brother's house. Horse-chestnut trees arc not usually easy to climb, 

» because the first ten feet or so,of their trunks is generally smooth; 
but Jack climbed first on to the wall which stood between the 
garden and the road. Then up he went among the branches and 
* out over the road with his legs astride a thick branch. For a 

» time he jigged up and down to make the hongkongs fall. Then he 

climbed farther out, till he could reach some of them with his hands. 

Then he stopped and listened; he heard the hum of a motor-car. 

There was nothing strange in that. Motor-cars passed along 
this road often enough. But Jack had a special reason for being 
interested. Since Granby House was three miles from the nearest 
• village, he*hardly ever had any playmates of his own age. Among 

the numerous occupations he had taken up to pass the time was 

that of collecting motor-car registration numbers. For this pur¬ 
pose I had given him ( a ) a note-book with an clastic band which 
held a pencil, and ( b) the advice that it was safer to look at the 
rear number-plate of a travelling car. 

As the car approached through the deepening dm.k Jack took 
out of its elastic band the pencil, and opened the book; clipping 
the branch between his knees. Peering down through the leu\cs 
he could soon pick out the number, and he made a note of it. It 
i was an easy and amusing one to remember: ODD 1313. And it 
was peculiarly easy to see, because the car was stopping. 

This surprised Jack, for two reasons. First, no car would 
stop anywhere round here, unless it was coming to his brother's 
Kr house. Second, if it were coming to his brother’s house it wouldn't 
•f 1 J erc * cither, because there was no way in from this side and 

indeed you couldn t even sec the garden wall because of live high 
hawthorn hedge in front of it. 

Being the kind of boy he was. Jack sat quietly in his tree and * 
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looked on, v without saying anything. The breeze of the day had 
fallen; the evening was completely silent and still, except for the 
crunch of the granite chips on the road as the car came to a halt. 
The tyre immediately beneath Jack squashed one of the green, 
spiny fruits which he had knocked down. The brown conkers 
popped out juicily from the pith.*, 

As the engine had not been switched oil', Jack assumed the 
slop would not be a long one. As a matter of fact, he thought 
he knew what they had stopped for. When on long motor journeys 
with Horace, he himself sometimes found it necessary to have the 
car stopped. 

But he was wrong in supposing that this car had stopped foi 
such a purpose. 

From the seat next to the driver hopped a grey-haired, thin 
man with a slight limp. He hurried across the road. It was a 
straight road. Standing on a little hill of gravel, left there for 
some future road repairs, the grey-haired man looked back the way 
he lffid come, and forward. Evidently he was satisfied, for he 
nodded to the people still in the car. However, lie had not thought 
to glance upwards, and even if he had done, it is doubtful if he 
would have seen Jack’s interested eyes on him. Jack was very 


well concealed among the leaves. 

What happened now was strange. The nearside back door ol 
t!ic car opened, and a man backed out. Naturally, his legs got 
out first, whilst his head and shoulders remained inside the car; 
then the rest of him appeared, and Jack saw that he was holding 
one end of a long and heavy package. First Jack thought it was 
a rollcd-up carpet or lino, then a parcel wrapped in a dark-coloured 
blanket. Then he realized from the shape of it that it was a man 
rolled up in a motoring-rug. Another man got out of the car, 
carrying what was clearly the head end ot the wrapped-up One. 

Jack was interested, puzzled, and surprised. 1 his was a queer 
game for grown-ups to be playing at. He would have thought 
that the man wrapped up was an invalid, had he not had a strange 
feeling that the other two men had been sitting on him when lie 

was in the car. . . • 

All the men’s movements were very silent;- the grey-haired 

man remained standing on his hill of gravel, looking first one way 
and then the other along the road. One of the men straight below 
Jack was unwrapping the man in the motoring-rug. Now Jack 
could sec the wrapped-up man’s face, and strangely enough it too 
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was wrapped up, as if lie had had some teeth out. A big hand¬ 
kerchief went round his mouth and was tied at the back of his 
neck. It was a funny game, thought Jack; fancy grown-ups gag¬ 
ging each other. And as they took off the rug from the man, 
they each seized an arm and t\sistcd it hard up behind his back. 
Suddenly a horrible wave of sickness came over Jack. Sweat 
broke out all over his face, and he began to tremble. He kin u- 
that the way they were twisting the man’s arms must be dreadfully 
painful, but there could be no sound because of the gag. Also, 
in a strange writhing the man’s face was briefly turned up to him, 
and he had never seen so white a face. Now the three of them 
were standing just beneath him. the man in the middle having his 
feet nearly off the ground, hanging by his twisted arms in the other 
men's hands. Jack could see that his ankles were tied together. 
And now something else happened. From the car from the driv¬ 
ing seat, came another man, a fat man, who nevertheless stepped 
lightly on the toes of his shiny brown shoes. He felt in the back 
of the car for a few seconds and then turned to the other three. 
He was behind the gagged man. He had something in his hand, 
but Jack could not sec what it was till he swung if up and down 
again on the gagged man’s head. It was a hammer. Through a 
mist of horror in which he reeled on his branch, the sound of the 
hammer came up to Jack exactly like the crack of a coconut he 
had once split with an axe. 


Then, his terrified eyes riveted on the scene below. Jack saw 
the gag and the rope cut away in a moment from the helpless 
lorm on the ground; and almost, it seemed, without transition they 
had stretched the man out on his back on the road in front of the 

u i man S°t back into the driving seat, and the other two 
into the back, and while the grey-haired one kept watch, the fat 

f" a " ‘ he lnto S? ar \ and drovc 'hree times backwards and 
forwards over the man in the road. Jack heard the eentlc crunch 

slrt o S hc t T es pass< ?, d and rc P assed over him. and saw blood 
f P V?, , P out , of hls nostn| s and mouth. It was frothy blood. It 
bubbled up darkly and ran down the white face, and dropped on 
the grey dust of the road. 11 


Still the murderers did not go. The car stopped, and the erev- 
hmred man ran swiftly to the corpse. He did not touch it. a gfaiv e 
told lum the work was done. He got into the car. which drove 


Five minutes passed, and Jack still sat in the tree. 


The even- 
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ihg was still and tranquil again. A bat wheeled silently across 
tiie luminous sky. From the ditch came the tiny splash of a water- 
rat. and then silence again. Then a grasshopper chirped quietly 
far clown the lane. 

Jack's face was rigid, like a corpse's. His staring eyes were 
fixed, yet he saw nothing. Though he seemed so still and attentive, 
he heard nothing. 

Eight minutes passed, and then, with a gentle sigh, he slipped 
from the branch and fell in a dead faint on the grass below. 


CHAPTER II 

FAIR WOMEN AND BRAVE MEN 

There were four of us up at the house, not counting Hilda, the 
maid; though not to count her is both unchivalrous and undemo¬ 
cratic. Not to mention unwise. 

Three of us were very nice people. The fourth—you shall 
judge for yourself. 

To start with me—and yet perhaps I'd better not, for after all 
the mainspring of the household was Mary, though she wasn’t there 
—well, to start with Mary. 

Mary Kirby—soprano. But not just any soprano. The 
soprano. The second Melba. The new Destinn. The modern 
Patti. The twentieth-century Jenny Lind. Yes, she was all that. 
She really did have the coloratura of Agujari with the legato of 
Cerhardi. She really had the voice of a boy and the insight of a 
Shakespeare—no; that is going too far. Say, the insight of an 
Emily Bronte. She really was the rarest and most fortunate of 
God’s creatures, a very great singer. The soprano. 

She was a success, now, but this was fairly recent. Six years 
aao there were few critics who ever gave her serious notices. She 
v7as just voice, they said, nothing'but voice. As she once said to 
me what the hell did they expect a singer to be? Perhaps, she 
suggested caustically, they would like a spot of trick bicycling be¬ 
tween arias, or a cheerful strip-tease. At any rate, she said, she 
was simple enough to believe that the chief business of a singer was 

to sill' 7 . r 

How old was she? Well, of course, an opera star remains 
young until she is old, which is not a truism after all. But as it 
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happens T have private information which dates her conch- ivcly. 
You sec I had known Mary before she married—m fact, i knew 
her when she was six and 1 was four, which is a long time ago, and 
makes me feel wretchedly old to think about. And if she was sis 
when 1 was four, it is clear that she would be thirty-nine when l 
was thirtv-seven. Which brings us up to the present. 

I’m 'sorry about that knock. I admit this is the sort of 
book which is very likely to be read by romantic and charming 
youne things, who, being a little frustrated on the material plane, 
were perhaps hoping to project their amorous fantasies round me. 
the principal character; slick, svelte, and twenty-two; young enough 
to be mothered, but old enough to be hot on a spot. Yes; and 
if the young things were male, what a pity about Mary. Can you 
see yourself cn rapport with a prima donna of thirty-nine.’ I 
apologize to Adolescence. But you know we remained romantic, 
despite our decrepitude. Winsomely senile. 


Dear me. I remember what a blow it was to me, as a boy. 
v hen reading Henry Kingsley, to find on tho turn of a page that 
his heroes had whiskers. More the picture from the book, but 
woe is me I could not tear it from my mind. 

Worse is to come. Mary married young. She was a bride — 
unblu>hing—at eighteen, a mother at twenty. A widow, with two 
sons, at thirty-three. And this is where we all connect up. 

1 said that though Mary was away, she was still the mainspring 
of the household. She was that in two senses just at the moment. 
In a general sense, since she provided the money on which we all 
lived; and in a special sense, since we were all occupied that night 
in listening to her over the radio. 

She was singing in “Lucia di Lammcrmoor" at Milan. The 
opera w-as broadcast in Italy and relayed by the B.B.C. 

There were four of us listening at Granby House. To present 
us impartially, I had better take the eldest first, though I should 
say that will reverse the order of importance. 

First, then, comes Mr. William Bailey, age forty-three, bald, 
describing himself as a “ Liberal of the old school.” I think he 
would also describe himself as tolerant, a middle-way man. Easy¬ 
going orthodoxy was his line. He had a small private income. 
He lived about half the year with us because he had married Peter 
Kirby’s sister, who had been killed in a railway accident shortly 
after Peter himself had died. I couldn’t myself see what claim 
this gave him to the hospitality of Peter’s widow, but doubtless 
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he knew. Perhaps I had better say straight away that I didn't 
like him much. 1 suspected him of pursuing Mary with matrimonial 
intentions. About the only way you could get at him was to call 
him Bill Bailey. 

Next on the age list is me. An interesting personality. 

When a young man, 1 was sent down from college before taking 
a degree, for grievously wounding a professor. Thereby hangs a 
talc which doesn’t concern us now. I mention it as evidence of my 
partiality, even as an undergraduate, for tactile experiences, for the 
immediate sensory reaction. It goes with my enjoyment of Keats. 

I took a little office in Rudland Square, where I established 
myself as a private detective. Before long I had to extend my 
premises. It was surprising how my practice grew. At first 1 was 
somewhat undiscriminating, undertaking work for nearly everybody 
who came in. Most of it amounted to spying on husbands or 
wives, and it rather got on my nerves. The word sordid is over¬ 
worked nowadays, so it doesn't convey how I found this work. It 
was a long disillusionment. Not so much that the persons 1 spied 
on were unfaithful—they were, but we’re all human, and as the 
Americans say, what the hell? What got me was the cold vicious- 
ncss of the deserted partner, and how they all concentrated on taking 
it out of their former lover in the pecuniary way. You would never 
think that that sort of jealous husband or wife had ever really loved 


at all. . , . ,. 

I found this work an emotional strain, but for this very reason 
it was valuable; there were things I learned in the way of self- 
command. And it was in doing this that 1 picked up the rudiments 
of my profession, learned the complex art of shadowing, how to 
open locked doors, and a few more subtle points. 

In time I got into a position to pick and choose my cases. 
Then I dropped the matrimonial work and concentrated on more 
congenial investigations. I may say that in eight years I saved 
three lives caught two murderers, and recovered over fifty thousand 
rounds’ worth of property. I had the qualities and the enthusiasm 
SThich make an expert criminologist. At the heigh, of my career 
my contacts at the Yard admitted that there was only one real de¬ 
tective in the country. And then I spoiled it. My unfortunate 
sociological bias. In this land of free thought nobody takes the 
least exception to your believing that the capitalist system works 
unfairly You can draw whatever morals you like from Lord 
Blank’s luxury yacht on the one hand, and an underfed school- 
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child’s tree bottle of milk on the other. When you see the queue 

at the Labour Exchange, you can think just what you like about 

Lord Bonchead’s town house, and Lord Bonehead's country house, 
and Lord Bonehead’s fleet of Rolls-Royces—so long as you only 
think it. Far be it from our benevolent rulers to put fetters on the 
spirit—they can’t anyhow. It's- when you conic to translate your 
theories about property into practice that you encounter opposition. 

Dear me, why this elaborate self-justification? Have I a guilt 
complex? To tell the truth 1 looked at one or two of my wealthy 
clients with a meditative eye, working out details. Sir Joseph 

• Farmer was very rich; richer than any man could be with a clear 
conscience. Christ said it was easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. I planned to put Sir Joseph right with Heaven, to the 

extent of ten thousand pounds, at any rale. Unluckily. I was 

less adroit as a crook than as a detective, while Sir Joe was as good 
at holding it as getting it. 1 did eighteen months in prison, and 
that seemed to finish me off as a detective. 

I’m not pretending that this little affair was not a knock. To 
me personally it didn’t matter a damn, but it made it very hard to 
get a living. Not being quite so week-kneed as Disney’s grass¬ 
hopper, I persisted that the world owed me a living, but found it 
hard to collect the debt. Here the amazing Mary Kirby came or. 
the scene. 

Amazing she was. Even when I was a lad I marvelled at her 
To hear her voice, you w'ould say, like that Parisian cochcr who 
heard Melba, “ mais e’est un ange qui chantc.” but to hear her lan¬ 
guage sometimes w-hen she came offstage left you in no doubt that 
she was human after all. 

When she had done really well as Margarita or Leonora, she 
w'ould sail off muttering to herself, “ Bloody" good, bloody good. I 
was bloody good that time, bloody good.” 

When I came out of prison, I got a letter from her; 

Dear Robbie, 

Now for God’s sake keep your eyes skinned or you’ll be in 
again before you can say Jack Robinson. If vou want something 
to do till you get on your feet again, why not ao down to Horace’s 
and look after Jack ? There isn’t a tutor in England worth two¬ 
pence, or if there is I've not seen him. If you take the job, I shall 
leel he stands a chance of growing up with a backbone inside of 
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him. Leave him to the peripatetic Bill, and he may have nowt 
but a wishbone—a pity since lie’s his mother’s lad. Do think 
it over. 

Mary. 


And that was how I came to be at Granby. The peripatetic 
Bill of course was Bailey, who took it to be his duty to instruct 
Jack in the way he should go, and the many ways he should not 
go, when he happened to be at Granby—and apparently assumed 
that in the intervals of his absence the boy lived in high barbarism. 

Next on the list is Horace, Mary’s elder son; twenty, married, 
and soon to be a father. Which would make Mary a grandmother 
at thirty-nine. Horace was a fine pianist and a promising archi¬ 
tect. He specialized in designing cheap, pleasant, and well-con¬ 
ceived houses for working people who presumably hadn't a lot of 
money and wanted comfortable homes. His designs in general were 
either rejected or modified into just that awkward vulgarity which 
he had been able to avoid. Of all the town councils which sought 
his assistance, none had ever, at his recommendation, adopted llush- 

fitting doors. 

Edna, his wife, was a nice though unduly reserved girl, with a 
taste for modern poetry. That is a silly thing to say, it is open to 
so many interpretations. I mean that she liked Yeats and Lliot. 

So this was the position on the night of the murder. We weic 
listening to the radio. Mary’s splendid voice was soaring over the 
others In the sextet in “Lucia,” when Hilda, our housemaid, came 
into the room and began to speak. Horace urgently waved her to 
be silent, but she as urgently went on speaking, and at last I turned 
down the volume control, to find what it was that was bothering her. 

I can’t find Jack.” . 

“Jack?” Horace looked at his watch. “Good Lord, isn t he 


in bed?” 

It was half-past nine. Jack, who was eleven, usually went to 
i . j ... iialf-nast eight. Bailey began to make clucking noises to 
indicate his disapproval of this, and to imply that he himself, though 
not a paid tutor, would have seen that the lad was in bed had 1 

1101 ^No.’^salcl Hilda, “ he is not in bed. I’ve been all over the 
garden and the orchard looking for him, but I can t find him. 

“ Blast him,” said Horace unkindly^ “ why should he choose 

to-night of all nights to go on the razzle?” 
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“O.K., make yourselves comfortable again,” I said. “I’ll go 
and search. If anybody can find him, it's me.” 

Bailey's clucking took on a contradictory tone. 

“He might be hurt, you know,” said Edna, “climbing trees and 
all that.” 

Bailey settled back in his arm-chair and clucked again, evi¬ 
dently to convey that he at any rate wasn’t going to be disturbed 
going out to look for the boy when there was someone in the house 
paid to look after him, and that this should never have happened 
anyway. I turned to him. “Are you clucking at me?" 

He never liked the direct attack. “ Not in the least, Mr. Duncan. 
Merely at the general situation.” 

“ May I point out, then, that I am taking charge of the general 
situation, and will myself cluck when and if the situation demands 
it.” 

“ Not him,” said Horace, apropos of Edna's last remark, turn¬ 
ing up the wireless again; and as 1 left the room, Mary, in far-off 
Milan, took a high C that hung in the air like the note of an ex¬ 
quisite bell. 

It was chilly out in the hall, and I put on an overcoat before 
going to look for Jack. Outside it was bright moonlight. The 
trees threw long, deceptive shadows across the lawn. There was 
a heavy dew which soon soaked my shoes and the bottoms of my 
trousers. The garden was very beautiful, and as clear as an etching. 
Every path, on the side towards the moon, had an even black 
border, giving me a sense of the neatness of a black-edged obituary 
notice, or a crepe band on a white sleeve. I made for the orchard, 
for a corner where Jack was building a log cabin, but it was silent 
and deserted. The logs he had piled up, with their silver sides 
and black ends, made an arresting picture, but somehow they made 
me uneasy. They were too silent and too immobile. Everything 
seemed too silent, almost breathlessly silent. I sent Hilda, who 
had followed me, to look round the tennis court, but I hadn’t the 
least anticipation she would find him. 

The night was so very hushed, so very still. Its stillness 
alarmed me. There was nothing at all out here that a boy could 
be doing. Though Jack was accustomed to playing on his own, 
he never in normal circumstances would have stayed out in this cold 
silent moonlight while we were inside with the wireless. Besides, 
he had told me he meant to come in to hear his mother sing. 

Then I trod on something which split beneath mv foot, the 
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green case of a horse-chestnut, and swore at myself for not thinking 
of that before, particularly after what Edna had said. I ran as 
hard as I could to the horse-chestnut grove, for I was certain he 
had either climbed a tree from which he could not get down, or 
had fallen and hurt himself; but there was no sign of him there, 
for all the brilliance of the moonlight. It was when I stopped for 
a minute beneath the trees to get my breath, and there was absolute 
silence for a short time, that I found out where he was; for the 
silence was broken by a faint whimpering, crying sound. There 
was something so stricken about this sound that my heart seemed 
to contract. It didn’t take me long to locate it, and to clamber on 
the wall, and there I saw Jack, with his head drooped forward be¬ 
tween his knees, sitting on the grass, crying brokenly. 

I dropped over and ran to him, but he did not look up when I 
put my arm round his shoulder. 

In the road, with his head not three feet away from Jack, was 
a dead man. He was very, almost ostentatiously dead. 

As soon as I tried to pick Jack up, I noticed that his left hand, 
which had rested on the grass, hung helplessly from his wrist. Very 
gently I took the weight of it with my own hand, and felt that the 
wrist was broken. I had nothing to spint it with, and could not 
carry him in without immobilizing the bones in some way. so I 
put my overcoat round him and left him for a minute, while I 
searched the hedge for two suitable twigs. I found them, cleaned 
them up roughly with my knife, padded them with strips torn from 
my shirt, and tied up the wrist. By now Jack seemed to be aware 
of me, and was trying feebly to huddle in my arms. He was icy 
cold and soaked with dew. He must have been there hours. # I 
picked him up, completely enveloped in my overcoat, and carried 
him round to the gate, nearly a quarter of a mile away. 

They had become disturbed up at the house, for as I came up 
the drive I heard shouts of “ Jack! ” and soon saw an electric torch 
flashing about. I didn’t call out for fear of waking the boy. Be¬ 
fore long I met Bailey walking round a holly-bush with a flashlamp 

“Found him?” he called. >w ' 

“ Yes, he’s hurt. Get Dr. Martin on the phone. 

He sprinted away up the drive without another word, while 
I followed more slowly. Hilda had hot water ready m the bath. 
I left Jack with two women, and gave Horace and Bailey an account 
of what I had seen. Horace went to phone the police, and ran 
back to the road. I had recognized the dead man in the brief 
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glance I had given him, and was very anxious to inspect his body 
before the police got there. 

Heavy footsteps followed me down the drive, and I knew with¬ 
out looking round that Bailey was coming to look. 

In my detective days it was my custom to memorize faces which 
I might expect to come across in the day's work. The man who 
now lay before me was one of those people l had memorized. 1 
associated him immediately with large-scale bank robbery, but at 
first I could not recall his name. After searching my memory for 
a time 1 cot it. Bernard Inncs Lawson. Like me he had done a 
term of imprisonment, but unlike me he had got away with his 
stulT. He had only been out of prison a short time—a fortnight, 
1 found by glancing at my diary, where I had long ago entered his 
sentence, with a note as to when he would be out. Now. from 
what information I had, I calculated he must have had a hundred 
thousand pounds waiting for him. Considering this—considering 
who and what he was—I felt inclined to look very closely at this 
accident. 

Bailey was ambling round and round, looking at the dead man 
from every angle, but taking evident care not to disarrange or dis¬ 
turb anything within five yards of the corpse. He drew in his 
breath, as in awed disapproval, when I began to look the body over. 
It was a pity he was there, for I wanted to make a close examina¬ 
tion, but knew he would have sufficient knowledge of the law to 
make it awkward for me later. However, he found something 
which so excited him that he forgot to be scrupulous. 

“ I say, Duncan,” he said.’‘‘just look at this. This wasn’t 
an accident at all. It was murder .” 


I had to admit his perspicacity, though I already knew what 
he suspected. The dead man’s legs had been tied together, for 
one thing, and also there were some marks on his hands which 
I knew all about, and which could only have been made one way. 
It had looked like enough to an accident from my first casual glance, 
when I came for Jack, but not now. I went over and had a look 
at what Bailey had found. It was not one thing, but two things 
and they were quite unambiguous. Even without other evidence’ 
Jney left no room at all for the accident theory. 

V He had found two small patches of engine oil glistening in 
uie moonlight on the road. The body was lying across the road 
Somewhat to the left, as if it had been knocked down by a car 
JraveUing m the direction of Banhara. It was lying so as to make 
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a right angle with the grass verge—there was no footpath here. 
Now one of the oil patches was to the right of the body, about two 
feet away, and the other to the left, about six feet away. 


If a car had knocked a man down, and the driver had slopped 
to see what damage had been done, there would have been—assum¬ 
ing the engine threw out a little lubricant—a spot of oil past the 
body, where the car had stopped. That would presumably be 
the patch six feet away, to the left, and the car would be travelling, 
as suggested by the position of the body, towards Banham. If' 
the car had been travelling the other way, then it must have 


stopped with its wheels actually on the dead man, to produce an 
oil patch only tw-o feet away—for from the black colour of it, it 
was clearly engine oil, not differential. And this would also mean 
that the car had been on the wrong side of the road. For the 
moment I neglected this alternative, therefore, since it demanded 
two improbabilities. What exactly did the right-hand side oil- 
patch, only two feet away from the body, mean? It could only 
have one explanation—that the car had stopped before running 
over the victim, as well as after. And that the car had not passed 
over him at speed, but in first gear, starting from rest. The 
implication of this was clear. 

Then there were the marks on his hands. Marks is a nice 
way of putting it. When I shone my torch, I saw that on each 
palm were two or three festering holes, about half an inch across, 
going right down to the bone. 1 did not need this explaining. I 
had seen before, on the hands of revolutionaries escaped from con¬ 
centration camps, the distinctive mark of a hot cigarette-end. Evi¬ 
dently Lawson had been persuaded to talk before he had been 
killed And it seemed he had stood up to quite a lot. It takes 
some stoicism to sniff your own flesh roasting as a glowing cigar¬ 
ette sinks into your palm. But of course he would have to stand 
it, since as soon as he gave his torturers the secret they wanted— 

well, here he was. . , . ; . 

I didn’t move the body, since I had no official interest m \ 

case but I did not feel prohibited by any sense of profession 
etiquette from using my eyes. - ^Near where Jack had fallen—. 
Bailey didn’t find the place, though he only had to look for wherd 
the crass was laid down—I found his little leather note-book con; 
taining the registration numbers of cars. The most recent wa$ 
ODD 1313; knowing Jack, I knew it was a safe bet that this was 
the car which had carried the murderers. As for Jack s wrist, U 
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was not difficult in view of the horse-chestnuts scattered about 
to guess where he had fallen front; and after half a minute's think¬ 
ing, I considered I knew pretty well what had happened, in 
essentials at any rate. 

“What do you make of it, Mr. Duncan?” asked Bailey. There 
was a new respect in his Voice. The situation had brought back 
to him my reputation, and he felt with awe that lie was seeing 
the great Robbie Duncan at work. I told him what I thought had 
occurred, and said I proposed to stay by the body till the police 
came. He himself, I suggested, should go back to the house and 
>ee how Jack was. 

At that moment Dr. Martin’s car came up. He stopped when 
he saw us, and Bailey got in, to give him an account of what had 
happened as they went up to the house. 

A few minutes later the police car drew up. In the interval 
I had been meditating, and I decided not to mention the little note¬ 
book of Jack’s to the police at all just yet. Bailey had seen me 
pick it up, but I had known exactly what it was as soon as 1 saw 
it in the grass, since I had given Jack it, whereas Bailey had not 
seen it before. I had not shown him it, but had put it in my. 
pocket after a quick glance. If there was a hundred thousand 
blowing about somewhere, I felt I might as well reserve a few 
oddments of information for my own study. 

It was after midnight before the police had done taking measure¬ 
ments and flashlight photos, and had hoisted Bernard Innes Lawson, 
now quite rigid, into the van which was to take him to the mortuary. 

At the house we were all pretty anxious about Jack. Dr. 
Martin stayed till one, taking his temperature, it seemed, every 
other minute, and packing and unpacking a hypodermic syringe 
which finally he didn’t qse. Whilst he was quite 4 , good-hearted 
man, he was one of those doctors who can’t disguise* the fact that 
j *hey are professional men. I am weak enough to prefer a doctor 
It Vho pretends to have a personal feeling for his patient. When he 
whold us about Jack, bis attitude was clearly academic. Whilst, of 
at ourse, he would do his best, the case was just a physiological 
a ^problem which might work out and might not. 

* . “The wrist, as a wrist, is comparatively nothing. Mrs. Kirby. 
It is the wrist considered as a complication of the long exposure 

t to which the child has been subjected; and it is the exposure and 

* ^ fracture considered as complications of his recent illness, from 
l which he was barely convalescent: these are the factors which make 
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the case a difficult one. Since you wish me to be frank, I will 
say that in such a case, where we have so many tendencies inimical 
to the? child’s health occurring in combination with dangerously 
lowered vitality, there is a definite clement of danger. Of course, 
we shall do all in our power, and with just a little collaboration 
from Dame Nature, I think we may hope for success. If Mr. 
Bailey will be good enough to come back to town with me, I will 
give you something to give the boy in case he wakes.” 

“ I'll follow you down. Dr. Martin, in my own car, then I will 
be able to get back,” said Bailey, and went out to get his car. 

Dame Nature indeed. 

Jack was sleeping when Dr. Martin went at last. Edna stayed 
up with him. Horace and I drank a glass of brandy each. 

“What's been happening?” asked Horace. 

“Murder,” I said; “so far as I can sec. Jack was in one of the 
horse-chestnut trees, and probably saw it; then perhaps he fainted— 
at any rate he fell from the tree.” 

“What, while the murder was going on?” 

“ No, 1 don't think so. I think he hung on till it was all over 
—fortunately. I gather from the thoroughness of the job that if 
he had fallen while the murderer was there, he wouldn’t be alive 
now.” 

About half an hour later we heard Bailey drive in and put 
his car away, and shortly after he came in with the material which 
Dr. Martin had given him. 


CHAPTER HI 

HE ASKED TOR IT 

While we had this excitement and anxiety, the murderers were 
travelling fast. The fat man sat with both hands on the wheel, 
his cold, alert eyes never leaving the road, for the moonlight, though 
bright, was deceptive, as moonlight always is. Apart from the 
glowing tips of three cigarettes, there was little to suggest that any¬ 
one el^c was in the car, for the other men spoke little. Their minds 
v$rc all centred on getting back safely. That was very important 
tonight. 

At last the car bearing the number-plate ODD 1313 pulled in 
one hundred and seventy-five miles away, into the garage of a brick- 
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built bungalow in Surrey. The fat man had no sooner braked to a 
stop than he leapt out, and held the door open for the other man 
who sat by him, the grey-haired man who had kept watch on the 
9 heap of gravel. 

“Come out this way, Jeff/’ he said, “save time/’ 

Though doubtless well meant, this was not really a helpful 
suggestion, since the grey-haired man had to wriggle past the gear 

lever. 

The other two men got out and stretched their legs, and one 
of them, who had evidently become rather chilled, came round and 
patted his hands on the steaming radiator. 

“Cup of hot cocoa—that's me,” said one. The other ran 
down the short gravel drive and fastened the outer gate to the garage. 
Then, returning, he helped the fat man to secure the garage doors, 
which bolted on the inside. The two then followed the others 
through a side door from the garage into the house, where one of 
them had already lighted an oil-stove, and put a pan of milk on 
• the top. After the stuffiness of the car, the room fell damp and 
cold. The wick of the stove was turned up too high, so that the 
place smelt of oil, and there was a great deal of soot floating about. 
The grey-haired man was limping about the room, coughing into 
a handkerchief and saying, “Where the hell is the brandy?” 

“I put it in the back cupboard,” said the man who had just 
come in with the fat man, disappearing into another room. Shortly 
after he emerged with a bottle. £. 

“That stove's too high,” said the fat man, blowing a smut oft 
his nose by sticking out his lower lip. 

“Blast,” said the grey-haired man; “I’ve left my cigarettes in 
the car.” 

“Have one of mine, Jeff,” said the fat man, leaning to offer 
his case. 

“No, George. I won't sponge on you, thanks. I'll slip through 
* and get my own.” r ' ® 

“Come on now, don't be stand-offish,” smiled the fat mah, 
“help y’self, Jeff, you’re welcome.” 

The grey-haired man waved away the cigarettes. 

“ Sure I won't, George, I'm not one to trespass on anybody’^ 
^ kindness. I’ll just slip through-” 

: “ Well, then. I’ll come with you, for company,” said the fat 
man. 
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‘ Sure it’s good of you, George, but I know my way to the 
garage,” laughed the grey-haired man, getting up out of his chair. 

“O.K., then. I’ll just come through with you to stretch my 
legs,” said the fat man, and they went through the door together. 

Possibly it was because of the grey-haired man having one 
leg rather shorter than the other that he could not move so fast 
as" the fat man. At any rate, it was the fat man who got round to 
the other side of the car first, and put his hand in the dashboard 


pocket. 

“ Ah. here we are, Jeff.” he said, producing the case and open¬ 
ing it rapidly; and after this little interlude, they both came back 
into the lighted room, laughing heartily; indeed, the grey-haired 
man was laughing so heartily that he was trembling all over. 

One of the other men had tipped some cocoa into the milk, on 
the stove, and was stirring it. On the rich brown surface floated 
darker blobs of soot. The fourth was drinking brandy. 

“ Brandy, George?” he asked. 

“Cocoa for me.” said George, “sustaining; we shall need it 


before we’ve finished to-night's work.” 

“To-night? At this time?” said the brandy man, while thc- 

cocoa man looked up with raised eyebrow's. 

“To-night,” repeated the fat man. glancing at Jeff. “Two or 
three days more, and there'll be no getting into the place. There s 
only an odd bit of painting here and there, and then they'll remove 
the ladders; and there isn’t any way in from the street.” 

“ But we've only five more hours of darkness.” 

“Then we’ll have to work quickly—and no waste w'ork; no 
mistakes. ... A little more sugar for me, please,” he said, as the 
man with the cocoa poured it into cups and sweetened it. And 
you might spill a little of that among it, Frank,” he said to the 

man writh the brandy. ... 

“What about the doings—the watch?” asked the man with the 

brandy, filling up the fat man’s cocoa with spirit. “Hadnt we 

better get straight in our minds?” 

“ Won’t do any harm,” said the fat man. quietly looking at Jeff. 

“ Let’s have a look, Jeff.” „ . . , 

The grey-haired man now had a grey face. Sure, he said, 

putting his hand briskly into his pocket. 

He felt about in his pocket for a considerable time. Then, 
wiih an expression of surprise, he tried the other side pocket. His 
expression deepening to alarm, he tried all his pockets, one after 
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another. The fat man watched him quizzically all the time; the 
other two quietly put down their drinks and watched as well, but 
more tensely. 

“In general,” volunteered the fat man, “the only time the 
conjurer will show you the inside of his hat is when the rabbit 
isn’t there.” 

The grey-haired man did net appear to notice this remark. 
The other two said nothing. 

“Cut it, Jeff,” said the fat man, after the other had searched 
frantically for a further two minutes; “as an act, it’s pretty, but 
it’s lasted too long.” 

“ Before God I thought I had it here-” 

“By God,” said the man with the brandy, without taking his 
eyes off the grey-haired one. 

“Easy, Frank,” said the fat man; “spin us the tale, Jeff. We 
know what it is, but spin it.” 

“ Honest, George, I swear I didn’t know. I must have dropped 
it—it’ll be in the car, for sure, it can’t be anywhere else. • I'll go 
bring it now, it must be there—must have slipped out of my pocket 
on to the cushions—sure. I’ll bring it right back-” 

“You’ll stay right there, Jeff, and talk. I want to know all 
about it now. If you’ve got it, I want it in my hand now, and we’ll 
call this a little joke between friends.” 

The grey-haired man turned a sickly yellow colour. “God, 
George,” he said, and swallowed, “what can I say? I haven’t 
got it, George, you can search every inch of me.” 

“Come here,” said the fat man. 

The other did so. 

“This pocket?” asked the fat man, pointing to the right trouper- 
pocket. 

“Yes, George, that one.” said the grey-haired man. 

The others watched silently, with narrowed eyes. 

. . T1 ! e .„ f , at man P ut llis hand in the pocket. “I see." he said, "a 
Mole, ch / 


Yes, George, that’s it, a hole in my pocket. That must a’ 
beenjt—it must a’ slipped through sometime.” 

Yes, said the fat man, “but—no; understand? I want to 
know where you ve planted it. Oh, yes, we can search you, can’t 
we, and we won t find it. No, by God; because you’ve planted it 
Jeff, and you’ve been like a cat on hot coals trying to give us the 
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slip ever since, and go and pick it up. Left your cigs in the car, 
didn't you? Forgetful, Jeff, aren't you? Now, Jeff: where?” 

“ Before God-” 

“ Rieht. Look.” . u _ _ 

The fat man was holding a revolver in his hand. “Now, Jeff, 
you're a sensible chap, aren't you? Would you like to save your 

life? 1 won't ask you twice.” 

“On my bended knees. George, I-' 

“Cut it You never dropped a hundred thou, just like that. 
I'm a busy man, Jeff, and further I'm tired. If you don't tell me 
where it is. I'm going to kill you. If you do, you'll maybe get your 
cut with the rest, if we want to give you it. Now I m not wasting 

time. Sit down and talk.” . ... 

The grey man sat down. Sweat was running down Ins race. 

“If I'd planted it. Georce, and you kill me, you'll never get it. „ 

“I know,” admitted George. “That's what's saving you. 

This frankness was deadly. Emboldened, the grey man went 

on. “ And how the hell could I have planted it when I was in the 

car with you all the time?” 

This, for him, was a really terrible mistake. . 

“ Let me think just a minute” said the fat man, resting lus 
forehead in his hand. “ In the car with us— except when we nibbed 
Bernard out. And now I know,” he said, looking up at Jeff, and 
vou know l know. The hole in your pocket, urn? You were on 
the look-out while we were busy with Bernard; you stood up on a 
nile of something—gravel or pebbles; and you dropped the watch 
through the hole in your pocket, down the inside of your trouser 
leu and trod it into the gravel with your boot. Nice work, Jeff. 

G ' There was no doubt about it; Jeff had collapsed like a flat tyre. 

“And for that smart job you gel just this.” 

Jeff leapt from his chair at the last phrase, and then flopped 
back aeain as heavy as a log. with a bullet-hole in his forehead 
“Roll him in the carpet,” said the fat man; “no use messing the 

PlaC< “ Now this alters the P r °g r amme for to-night,” said the fat man 
when the body had been rolled up and put m the next room. I 
think I’d better take the two-seater and get rid of Jeff somewhere, 
and you two take the Buick. get back as,soon as possible to where 

left Bernard, and pick up the watch. 

“What about the police” said Frank; “won't there be some- 
body there?” 
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“Not now,” said the fat man. “As I see it, Bernard would be 
fouhd by a country cop, more likely than not. There wasn't a house 
within miles, and it was a very unfrequented place. Even if some¬ 
body else found him, they could only report it to the local cop, 
which means it would get past as a motor accident anyhow. 1 hat 
being so, they will have taken him to the mortuary by now. ami 
they won’t be making a detailed search of the road. The road should 
be quite clear by now.” 

“It’s a risk, George,” said the other man. “How arc you to 
know there isn’t somebody still on the spot?” 

“I don’t know. Will,” said George, “but I've explained what 
the chances are. Think it out for yourself and see if you don’t agree. ’ 

“I’ve thought it out, and 1 do agree; but chances are chances, 
for all that. It’s our necks we’re risking.” 

“ Mine as well. They couldn’t fix it on you alone. They couldn't 
even get up a case without bringing me in. But look, man. What 
is there in the thing to make them give it two thoughts? A man 
found dead on a country road. He had obviously been run over 
by a car. I’ll admit if they gave the whole set-up anything like a 
scrutiny, or if one of the Yard dicks was on it, they wouldn't be 
long seeing things that’d make them think, but there won’t ha\e 
been any of that. Just a straight hit-and-run to a country cop, like 
many others he’s seen. But if you won’t go, I’ll leave you to handle 
Jeff and I’ll go myself. See, just understand this; nothing on God’s 
earth is going to stop me getting that watch. I’m going to have 
it, see? I don’t care if all the cops in England are waiting for me. 
I’m going to get that watch—or you arc.” 

“We’ll get it, George,” said Frank, draining his cocoa from 
his cup. 

“How about time?” said the other man, Will, looking at his 
watch. “ I reckon we shall have to rush things.” 

“See, Will,” said the fat man. “Arc you thinking of standing 
down from this business?” 

“I am not,” said Will hastily. 

“Then for Christ's sake give up grumbling. We know we Ye 
had a rough night, and we know we haven’t come out loo well. We 
know we’re in a spot, come to that.- If you want to know about 
time, listen. There may be one or two detectives on the job after 
breakfast. I don’t say there will be, but there may. If you can get 
baik by daylight or before, you should make it. I’m not painting 
arty rosy pictures, I’m telling you the truth as I sec it. Anyhow, 
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you've got to risk it. That watch must be got back. The road’s 
straight, and you'll see as you come up if there’s anybody there. 
Even if there is. get the natch.” 

“ We'll get it." said Frank for the second time. 


CHAPTER IV 

1 FUN AND FROLIC AT DAWN 

I had several reasons for being up at dawn. One was the uneasy 
leeline Dr. Martin had given me about Jack. I had not slept more 
than an hour all the night. The thought kept coming to me that 
the boy might be dying, or even dead. And of course I was much 
to blame, though not In the way Bailey hinted. It wasn’t part of 
my duty as a tutor to sec that he did not hurt himself during his 
own time. I couldn't have watched him every minute. Mary 
wouldn't have wished me to, for that matter. Cut 1 had failed Jack 
as a friend, lor I should have remembered that he was going to 
come in the house to hear his mother sing, and hence I should have 
started kveiipe for him then, as soon as he did not appear. Had i 
done this, he would have been spared hours oi exposure to the 

coldness and dew of the night. . 

Very quietly I stole into his room at half-past iour in the 

morning; there was a dim glow-lamp in the lamp-holder, instead of 
the usual sixty-watt, and bv its light I saw Hilda sitting like a statue 
watchina the boy’s bed. She nodded to me. touching her hps for 
silence. ~ lack was still sleeping. His face was flushed, and his left 
arm. with one splint along the front ol his hand, and a plaster 
bandage, lav on the counterpane. Dr. Martin had ordered such 
elaborate precautions that I could not dismiss my tears of the night. 
Jack was evidently in real danger. Hilda pointed to a writing pad 
on which I found, in Ednas writing: "Sleeping quietly: 11.30, 
then "Still asleep: 12.30.” “1.5: opened his eyes; seemed to see 
me but said nothing.” "2.0: fast asleep.” This journal was con¬ 
tinued in Hilda’s writing. Jack had slept all the time she had been 

in the room. I nodded and tiptoed out. 

Just outside the bedroom I met Horace in a dressing-^own. 
“How docs he seem?” he asked. "Hard to say, I replied, but 
he’s sleeping well.” “I’m going in to relieve Hilda,” he said; ‘ she’s 

been with him since half-past two.” ~ , 

I dressed as dav was breaking, and went down to tne hall to 
gn my coat as I wanted to have another look at the scene ot tFy* 
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murder by daylight. It was very likely there was more information 

to be picked up. ¥ 

The morning was chilly, and I saw uom the window as 1 went 

downstairs that there was a little morning mist low down over die 
fields. I looked for my overcoat vainly in the hall, and then remem¬ 
bered that I had wrapped Jack in it last night, and so it was probably 
in his bedroom, where we had carried him. I didn't want to go 
back upstairs again, at the risk of disturbing him, so I slipped on 
a big check coat of Horace's, without any suspicion of the conse¬ 
quences which were to attend this chance action. 

I went straight down through the garden to the road, climbing 
the wall and jumping clear over the ditch which ran close un.lcr 
the wall. By now it was quite daylight, so 1 was able to make my 
search pretty thoroughly. Where Jack had fallen, the grass was 
still a little pressed down. It was here that I searched first, and 
aftei five minutes found a thin yellow- pencil which I recognized as 
the one which Jack carried in the clastic clip of Ins note-book It 
told me two tilings which before 1 had only guessed; first, that 
ODD 1313 was indeed the car which the murderer-, had used; and 
second, tliat Jack had seen the murder. For if ODD 1313 was the 
number of some car which Jack had seen earlier in the day. then 
his pencil would still have been in the clastic clip. But since it 
i was not in the clip, then Jack had taken it out while he was in 
the tree; which he would only have done in order to take down 
the number of a car which lie had seen from the tree. And then 
he had not replaced the pencil in the slip; why not? He couldn't 
descend the tree with the pencil in his hand, for he would need both 
hands for climbing. In the circumstances, it was reasonable to 
suppose that he had not put the pencil hack in its clip because 
something had happened which had made him forget all about' bis 
book and pencil. It was not hard to fit in what had happened; 
tlie car had stopped, and the murder had been committed before the 
boy's eyes. 

So much for what Jack had seen; but unfortunately he could 
not tell us what had happened, nor would he be able to tell for 

some time. It was up to me to build up, with the help of any clues 
I could find, the scene which was locked behind the boy’s eyes. 
For instance, how many people were concerned in the murder? How 
* many had been in the car ? However many had driven up, one less 
had gone away, for Lawson clearly had been brought in the car; the 
rope marks round his ankles left no doubt about that. 

AV‘. 
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On this point I could find no evidence. I searched diligently 
for any kind of sign on the ground, but could find nothing. Foot¬ 
prints were out of the question on the hard surface of the road. I 
pondered, rather at a loss. I couldn’t even say for certain which 
way the car had been going; I could only infer it. And I could 
not spare a great deal of time to any aspect of the affair, because 
1 knew there would be a detective on the case very shortly. I had 
been able to convince Sergeant Adamson last night that this was 
not an accident, and he had been considerably excited to learn the 
identity of the dead man. 

It occurred to me that whoever had murdered Lawson must 
have had somebody to keep his eyes on the road for any other traffic. 
Not that it was essential to keep a look-out on such a lonely road 
as this; but when a mistake may mean hanging one tends to be 
careful. There was a heap of gravel on the other side of the road; 
it was the only elevated spot anywhere near. On both sides the 
road stretched away flat and straight; if anyone wanted to sec a 
good distance along the road in both directions, he might make for 
the gravel heap. It was a flimsy line of reasoning, however, and 
I do not like such unduly hypothetical cases. Still, it was a possi¬ 
bility, and it never occurred to me to neglect it. I crossed the road, 
and scrutinized the gravel heap carefully, though w'ithout touching 
it. If any indication of last night’s crime was here, it would be 
fatal to lose it bv disturbing the small, slippery stones. I walked 
round the heap very slowly two or three times, but could see nothing 
except, what I had expected, a depression at the top such as a 
man might have made by standing there—or such as Jack might 
just as easily have made some other time. Otherwise the heap was 

a gravel heap, no more. 

I cot ifp on the top of it, and looked along the road. I could 
see quite a long way in both directions. Far in the distance I could 
see a car, but I could not tell whether it was going away from me 


or approaching. .. , . . . , 

I 'urned my attention to the gravel, and shifted it about with 

mv feet watching all the time. I had little expectation of any clue 
appearing, but it was part of a systematic search, and could not be 

omitted. , , . . . , 

All at once I caught the gleam of metal, and stooping, picked 

up a rectangular chromium-plated wrist-watch. I wrapped it care¬ 
fully in my handkerchief and put it in my breast pocket. 

As I descended from the heap, I caught sight of the end window 
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of the house, which showed through the trees. It was open, and 
I perceived Bailey, whose bedroom it was. He appeared to be 
shaving. I wondered why he was up so early. 

I was not half-way across the road when I heard the roar and 
whistle of a car travelling at high speed, and looking up quickly. I 
saw a big car thundering at me at well over seventy; it wasn't the 
car or the speed which most impressed me, however. It was the 
number-plate: ODD 1313. 

With a shade of regret for Horace's coat I jumped like a rabbit 
for the ditch. I'made it in three lightning hops, and slopped into 
it head first. As I swept the curtain of green scum from my face 
with my sleeve, the car screamed past, leaping like a horse on the 
uneven grass. 

It takes time to stop a big car going at that speed, and while 
they were braking, I was going along that ditch like the biggest and 
fastest water-rat that ever ran. You sec, I happened to know that 
fifty yards along the ditch was a drainpipe, two feet in diameter, let 
into our garden wall, which carried the drains from our garden. 

In general I would not make a habit of drainpipes. In the 
special circumstances, however, I w-as ready to overlook minor 
scruples. Once I could get through to the other side of the wall I 
wouldn’t worry; but I did most earnestly desire to have some per¬ 
manent architectural detail between me and the people in the car. 

I regretted not having carried a revolver for four years. In the 
old days I wouldn’t have had to hurry away like this. 

I had scurried most of the way before the shrieking of brakes 
stopped, thus warning me that the occupants of the car were now 
on my track. I cast a swift glance over my shoulder, through the 
long grasses which grew beside the ditch, and saw, quite a long way 
behind me, two men running hell for leather, along the road, each 
carrying a gun. They were making for the place where I had landed 
m the ditch. I jerked forward with the most earnest resolution, and 
went onward like a Christian; up to the thighs in mud, water, and 
slime. Ten feet ahead of me I saw' the green, smelly mouth of the 
drainpipe, and it looked like the gate of Heaven to me. Ovid in his 
exile never yearned for the palace of Rome as I yearned for the 
drainpipe. I made it with a last spasmodic flounder, and slithered 
m * It _ v Y as seven feet long; it fitted me like a glove; and at the farther 
end of it was something that froze my heart inside me. 

An iron grating went across the end. I was in my coffin. 
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CHAPTER V 

I MOVE IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY 

I drew my feet into the pipe and lay still to think. It was clear I 
had to think quickly and well if I wanted to live to be old. Perhaps 
1 could spare ten seconds for thinking; certainly not more. But 
thinking did not improve the position; I was in a drainpipe with one 
open end. If 1 could think myself out of that, I was a Great Brain. 

If I came out of the open end, I should be killed. 

If I stayed in, I should be killed. 

For a moment, terror had me. I felt utterly divorced from my 
faculties, i lost the very basis of our living, the sense that I was 
a human being. All the things we acquire, and which are us, left 
me; my name, the consciousness of my expression and behaviour, 
my awareness of myself, were not there at all. I was simply an 
unreflecting agony of fear. And yet I was rigidly, tensely aware of 
certain details; 1 felt the prickling’ of the blood which drained away 
from my checks, and I was rocked like the floor of a mill by my 
heart pounding laboriously in my chest. All the strength went out 
of my limbs, and I lay helpless as a baby. 

At last this suicidal weakness passed, and I had sense enough 
to draw myself up along the pipe by working my hands and hips 
aeainst the sides. My hands were above my head, and I could 
not get them down past my shoulders because of the narrowness of 
the pipe. After three shoves they met the iron bars of the grating— 

and it fell over backwards at a touch. 

Relief did not leave me helpless; I squirmed up till I had my 
hands on the edges of the pipe, and then, with one great jerk, I was 
through. But I did not want them through after me. I might not 
be very well able to deal with them on this side of the wall. Further, 
there must be no firing or confusion in the house just now, with Jack 
Ivine between life and death. Silently I picked up the iron grating 
which had fallen. It was a great square thing, much bigger than 
the end of the drainpipe, which it covered; but it had simply been, 
stood on edge against the pipe-end. so as to coyer-the opening, and 
hence had fallen easily. I swung it up into position again and then 
sat astride the pipe, with my back to the wall, and braced myself to 
hold the crating up firm to the pipe, should it be necessary. 
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About half a minute passed, and then I heard my friends on the 
other side of the wall. 

; “ He got out here,” said voice number one. 

That was a safe one; since the ditch was mantled with green 
scum and slime all its length and since I had effectively picked up 
all the scum of my journey on Horace’s coat, it wouldn’t be hard 
to see where I had left the ditch. 

“ He didn’t get out,” said voice number two. “ I never took my 
eyes off the ditch, from the back window.” 

( ‘ Well, where the hell is he then?” 

“Wait; I want to see under that hanging bush; he could be 
curled up there; cover it.” 

“ Oke.” 

There was a splash, from which I judged that Nosey Parker was 
standing in the ditch where 1 had been. “I say,” he said, “ there’s a 
damn big drainpipe.” 

“How big?” 

“ Big enough; looks like something’s been through it as well; 
half-a-mo’; blast!” 

“What’s up?” 

“Torn my hand on something—broken bottle. Oh to hell! 
Can you tie something round it, a handkerchief ? O.K., that'll do. 

1 in up to the knees in water and God knows what.” 

“What about this drainpipe of yours?” 

“ Hol d your hosses, can’t you. How the hell did I know I was 
grabbing a smashed bottle? Wait till I have a chance to look and 
I can maybe tell you something.” 

“For the love of God will you find out yes or no about that 
drainpipe and let me get on?” 

“ Blast! ” 

“What now?” 

“There’s a grating over the tothcr end. Nothing bigger than a 
damn mouse could get through.” 

“ Well, for Christ’s sake come out o* that ditch, then. He’ll be a 
couple o miles away now, and you paddling your feet.” 

2 0t out °* this ditch without me seeing him, he’s damn 

Spiy, «/5 a Ln mo * 1>ve a hunch. What if the grating’s loose?” 

M ^h hell, you and your grating.” 

mum Ji m to k ? ow ’ anyway,” said voice number two, somewhat 

from the drainpipe I was sitting on came k series of 
grunts and gasps, at the end of which a hand came through the 
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grating, seized a bar, and endeavoured to shake it. It did not budge, 
however, which was not surprising since I had my heels well dug 
into the ground and was holding it firmly across the pipe end. 

“ No go,” boomed voice number two in the pipe, immediately 
beneath me. ‘‘Firm as the Rock of Ages. Reckon it’s cemented 
in.” And more gasps and grunts as number two went into reverse. 1 

“ Jesus, what a waxwork,” said voice number one, and I judged 
number two must have emerged from the pipe. 1 

I waited till 1 heard Nosey Parker scramble out of the diteh, and 
both of them set olf down the road. Then I ran for the house. I 
will remember that run a long time, for never in my life can I recall 
having felt so happy. 1 had been so very near death, and such a 
nasty kind of death, in such a dark, filthy coffin. Now, every breath 
I took was a positive, meditated delight; I could realize the difference 
between breathing and not breathing, seeing and not seeing. I knew 
I was alive. Instead of just seeing the garden around me, I looked 
at it, and counted it a personal gift. I pressed the ground with my 
toes as I ran. and, laughing softly, savoured the sound of my own * 
voice. 

‘‘Holy Mary,” breathed Edna when she saw me. She was 
lighting a fire. Hilda evidently had gone for an hour’s sleep and 
Horace was with Jack. “ Where in God’s name have you been?” 

“ One moment, please,” I said, squelching across the carpet to 
the telephone; “later, perhaps, I may have some suggestions about 
the garden drainage, but just at the moment . . . Heljo, there. Yes, 

I said hello. Sorry, but if you knew w'hat 1 know you’d shout. Yes, 

I want the police station, please. Possibly. That’s what you think. 
(Aside to Edna): “ Bad-tempered bitch, this.” “Hello? Oh no, I, 
was speaking to someone in the room. No, I don’t want the dogs, 
home. Yes? Yc-es? This is Granby House. Who is that 

speaking, please?” , , , .. , 

“This is Inspector Dukes, croaked the other end. 

“ i wonder if you would send someone down here immediately. 


inspector? . 

“Immediately? - > . 

“Or sooner. There was a murder-:here last night, you 


emember.” „ - ■ ’ . .. J 

“ I don’t know who you arc, young man, but may I ask you it you 

re trying to tell me my business?” _ 1 , ! 

“Sorry, Inspector Dukes. No, I’m not on about that old 
nurder, but I’m rather expecting another, in which I may figure either 
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actively or passively, and 1 thought you might like a hot tip. 

. “ Good morning.” 

“Say, hang on, man. I’m not pulling your leg. I'm Robbie 
Duncan.” 

“Good Heavens, man, why didn’t you say that before? Well, 
since it’s you, 1 don’t mind telling you that two men are already 
coming down there to see further into last night’s business. They 
may be on the way already. In any case. I’ll come down myself, 
You say you’re expecting another murder?” 

“Well, that's being alarmist. Shall I say I would expect 
another murder if it wasn't that I’m here to look after things.” 

“That same old modest trait in you, Mr. Duncan. What about 
telling me what happened?” 

“Wait till you get here, and then I can tell you with actions. 
It’s much more thrilling that way.” 

” I'd like it now, please.” 

“Firm, yet tactful. All right.” I told him my adventures, at 
the end of which he whistled and said pathetically, “ Dear me.” 

“So you sec naughty mans are about.” I pointed out. 

“ Evidently. Don’t let anybody out of the house, or they’ll be 
coming in all punctures. I don’t have to advise you to keep your 
eyes open.” 

“ I don’t think you have. Inspector.” 

“ Tut tut, it’s a sign of greatness to take good advice. I suppose 
you have means of self-defence if necessary?” 

“ Yes.” 


“ Very well, I'll be there in half an hour.” 

1 hung up, and turned to Edna, who was still regarding me with 
awe. I never saw anything like it in my life,” she said, “except the 
tune when Horace and I were courting, and he fell in a pond. And 
whats that in the tum-up of your trousers?” 

“ A n ewt .” I said, picking it out and slipping it in Horace’s coat 
pwket. the present condition of winch I thought it might appreciate. 
And now. Edna, my dear one, may I outrage you 7 ” 

“Before breakfast?” 

say ilmafrundr&e"^ ^ * figUre ° f SpCCch ‘ What 1 “ 
iiw. k 1 Y ° U n0t 0n I y ™* y: you rausL If y°« go any farther round 

sr. t&r* Ufe - 1 wUi do somethin * to *»“• 

1 was nude when Bailey came down. He was upset. 
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"Disgraceful. Disgraceful/* He turned his well-bred eyes from 
the tableau, the swampy hall, and me rising like Venus from the 
morass. 

"Oh really, Mr. Bailey, do you think so?" I said, casting a 
critical eye at myself in the mirror. " Not so young as I was, I admit, 
but still, a good average, you know, a good average." 

"Civilization, my God," said Bailey; "reverence, reticence, 
common decency; my God." He turned and faced the abominable, 
though still with averted eye. "If shame could not check this 
exhibitionism one could hardly expect consideration for the feelings 
of a young girl, even though she is married." A comical sentence. 

" Oh, please don’t be concerned for me, Mr,' Bailey," carolled 
Edna from the hearth. " 1 like it." 

"I say, Mr. Bailey, will you take this newt and put it in an 
environment appropriate to an amphibian?” I asked. But he would 
not hear me, and went. 

"I’ll get you some clean things while you have a bath," said 
Edna. "Oh, and what about the means of self-defence?" 

" Oh, yes, the means." I threw her a key. " That unlocks the 
third right-hand drawer of my desk. You’ll find the means in there. 
There is a cigar box with it, which I want you to bring as well. If 
hasn’t got cigars in." # # * 

Three minutes later I was simmering in the bath, which smelt 
like a drainpipe, and shortly after this I was downstairs again, 
explaining the means to Edna. "This is a barrel or drum containing 
six cartridges. It revolves on a central spindle-" 

"Half-a-mo*, what actually is a cartridge?" 

"Dear me, what an education! This is a cartridge. That’s 
what I keep the cigar box for. A cartridge comprises an explosive 
and a missile. This end, when struck, goes pop. whereas this end, 
in contradistinction, when the other end has gone pop, goes wheec! 
If you get in the way of it, it goes into you. A revolver, essentially, 
is a mechanism for striking this end. and hence making it go pop, 
and the other end go wheec. This here drum, you see. contains six 
cartridges. Count them if you don’t believe me. It revolves on a 
centralfspindle—hence the name revolver—in such a way tnat, as one 
cartridge is exploded by the impact of the hammer, the next one is 
presented; for safety it is wise only to load five cartridges, so that 
when you arc carrying the revolver, the hammer rests on an empty 
chamber. Should you think you arc going to need it. it s easy to 
press the trigger and bring a cartridge m front of the hammer— 
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whereas it’s not at all easy once you have shot yourself to get back 
to as you were. Besides, should the revolver get into the hands of 
the person you intended to use it on, a thing that will sometimes 
happen in the best-regulated households, it’s a help to know that the 
first time he shoots you the gun won't go off. Now this gadget is 
specifically for murderers; I carry it because you never know. It fits 
on the barrel so, with a hard push, you see, and while it’s on it makes 
the gun a little cumbersome, so you wouldn’t fit it except when you 
wanted to use it. Once you fit it, like that, you have a weapon for 
killing by stealth, since it considerably reduces the noise of the 
explosion. Hence it is called a silencer, but it doesn’t really silence 
the gun; it makes it a little quieter than an air pistol.” 

“And have you a revolver for me?” 

“No. I’ve only one revolver just now, but 1 think it would be a 
good plan to get one for Horace if we see anything more of these 
belligerent people. We’ll see how things go on. If 1 get Horace a 
gun, he’ll have to put in a little time with me at target practice. Other¬ 
wise it will be more dangerous for him to have a gun than not to have 
one.” 


”How do you mean, you think he will be shooting himself?” 

“No, but I think the people I met are real gunmen, used to the 
game. I mean, they aren’t just playing at gangsters. If Horace got 
in their way with a gun in his hand, well, he’d have to shoot quickly 
and straight. They’d shoot him down without any questions—the 
sight of his revolver would be enough for them.” 

"I sec.” 


“And now, will you go upstairs and take Horace’s place for a 
short time, and ask him to come down here?” 

“OK” 


Horace and I were watching the grounds from different windows 
when the police car came along the drive. Three men jumped out 
ana hurried to the door. The front one I recognized with some sur¬ 
prise as Detective-Inspector Fraser of Scotland Yard. A Yard man 
on it. 


“Hello, Robbie,” said Fraser as they came in. 
developments?” 


“Any further 


kcepin^? 1 ” qUiCt S ° far ” 1 SaW * shakin 8 hands. “HowTe you 

WeU ’ prC “ y Tbis is Ins P cctor Dukes, and this is 

sergeant Adamson—Robbie Duncan, an old friend of mine.” 

We shook hands. “The Robbie Duncan,” said Dukes with a 
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half-submerged smile which left me wondering whether the definite 
article referred to my reputation as a detective or to the Joe Farmer 
affair. “ This is Horace Kirby,” I said, and Fraser said with interest: 
“ Pleased to meet you. Son of the famous f Mary Kirby, I gather.” 

Horace looked rueful. All his life he had been introduced as 
the son of the famous Mary Kirby. Fraser turned to me. “I say, 
Robbie, before we begin, have you a finger in the pie? I mean, 
apart from a bona fide interest in the case, arc you doing any plucking 
for yourself?” - 

I had to smile. “ I’d tell you. Ted, wouldn't I?” 

“ Now see, Robbie, it's a serious matter, it’s murder. I don’t 
want to chafe any old wounds, but there was Joe Farmer. Will you 
assure me that you’re clear in this case?” 

44 I’m clear, Ted. Further, since it’s you. I’ll help you all I can. 
I had thought that Lawson was rumoured to have a h’-Te money tucked 
away somewhere, and I had figured I wouldn't say no to a new car 
and a season or two in Morocco, or cruising in the Pacific; but that s 
as far as it went. Now, if you’ll take a tip from me, you’ll get the 
inspector and the sergeant here to slip round to the back lane, in the 
car—you know the back wall. Sergeant Adamson—and see if there s 
anything of interest there. I don’t think you 11 find much you won t 
find a car, number ODD 1313, not now; if you do, duck smartly and 
get hold of a gun. But if I'm right, all you’ll find is wheelmarks m the 
grass. Meanwhile. Inspector Fraser, I can be telling you what I 
know, which isn’t much.” 

When they were gone, Fraser and I sat down, and I told him the 
whole story, showing him Jack’s note-book and pencil and the watch 
I had found. He nodded as he worked through each detail, and 
finally said: “Good. Robbie. That’s what happened. Now, two 
things occur to me. and we may as well discuss them now in case 
we don't get a private talk again. The first is, everybody in the house 
must keep quiet about the boy, if you want to save trouble. If our 
friends the murderers get to know that it’s only a matter of time before 
he comes round sufficiently to give us a description of them—well, that 
means more difficulty, and a sporting chance that the boy won t live 

to see his mother/* 

“ That’s so.** I nodded. 

«The second point is, this watch you’ve found. How do you 
figure it out?” 

44 1 don’t, not yet But I know two things; one. that the next 
second after I*d picked it up. I was damn near murdered, and secondly. 
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that the car which tried to run over me was the car winch ran over 
Lawson. In the circumstances, if the watch was a motive for murder¬ 
ing me, it doesn't seem impossible that it was the motive for murdering 
Lawson. By the way, had he a wrist-watch on him—I didn't notice?” 

“White band round wrist, where wrist-watch had been,” said 
Fraser. 

“I thought so. Now perhaps \yc can make something more of it. 
Suppose the watch was the reason for killing Lawson. Having taken 
it from him, his murderers bring him in the car—I mean, before they 
kill him—to the place where we found him. They stage a motor 
accident but by some incomprehensible carelessness drop the watch, 
without which they have killed him for nothing. They return to 
wherever they live without knowing of their loss, but discover it when 
they get there.’* 

“ Hang on, hang on,” said Fraser. “ You’re giving me another 
idea. Assuming they would return to find the watch again as fast as 
they could, and remembering that they had a powerful car. we can 
get some sort of a line on the distance of their hide-out front here. 
Only very rough, of course, but it might be helpful. Like this: our 
doctor says Lawson was probably killed about half-past seven. Now', 
you were nearly run down at five o’clock, more or less. Allow say 
tw'o and and a half hours’ wastage of time in one way or another, 
say before they found out they had lost the watch, and that leaves 
how much travelling time?” 

“ Seven hours,” I said. 


“And in seven hours, supposing they did an avcrace forty— 
that s good going at night—they would travel 280 miles. Thai’s there 
and back, so we can say, at a rough estimate, that the place where 
they live is 140 miles away. What do you think of that?” 

/‘ Not very much,” I admitted; “ the two and a half hours’ wastage, 
tor instance, and the average forty, are both guesses that could be a 
lot out, and those two factors alone make the whole thing very 

mi?r!w atl< i : Bu \ in your favour 1 will say that it seems likely the 
murderers live a long*vvay away, since they would hardly leave the 

s^v frnm L xZ SOn T their t OOT ^ P- 1 suggest that the most you can 

ana,ysis jsthat the murderers live between one and two 
undred miles away. I favour the longer distance myself because 1 
gree with you that they would probably hurry both ways* So if we 

T can - d ™ w a P robabi '>‘y circle round Granby, an area 

«dth d rti i , by * W< £ cu i cIes - both Wlth cen ‘re at Granby, the inner one 
W h radius a hundred miles, the outer with radius two hundred 
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miles; and we can shade this area darker towards the outside circle, 
to indicate increasing probability. But after that we’re done, for 
there'll be hundreds of thousands of houses covered by that area on 
the map, and we can’t go searching them all. Our map will only 
become useful when we have other evidence to supplement it. ’ ^ 

‘•That seems reasonable,” said Fraser; “ go on with your case.” 


“ Well, I was saying they come back as fast as they can to get the 
watch again. When they come on the scene, however, they see some¬ 
one already there, and as they approach they see him stoop and pick 
up what they guess must be the watch. Having killed once for the 
watch, thev are prepared to kill again, and they rush at me; however, 
it happens' to be Robbie Duncan they’re rushing this time, and he 
gets away with the watch.” 

Fraser smiled inwardly. “ Do you know, he said, I m 
beginning to think about something, and if I’m right I shan’t be at 
all surprised to learn that you’ve been thinking about it all the time. 

“To tell you the truth, I have,” I admitted; “I’m afraid I’m a 
trifle mercenary. His money was the first thing that occurred to me.^ 

“ Lawson's money. I suppose you know how much he cached? 

“ A hundred thousand, more or less.” 

“ Urn. Have you heard any whispers about it?” 

“ Nothing. If I had. I’d be tempted to keep it to myself. I’ll 
help you as much as I can with Lawson's murderers, Ted. but if I 
see my chance to corner big money without spoiling your case 

well. I’m human.” . ttvt . . fl 

He °ave me a dark look of warning. “ Now just be careful. 
Robbie. °I warn you fairly, I shall pull you in if you give me the 
shadow of an excuse. Now let’s see the watch.” 

I unwrapped my handkerchief, and laid the watch on a piece of 
white paper. Fraser then dusted it for finger-prints, but of course 
the powder did not show anything. “Thought not, he said; im¬ 
pervious surface.”- We turned the watch over and over, and 
scrutinized it from every angle. It was quite a plain thing, rectangular, 
with two simple strap-slots and nothing whatever to excite comment. 
Fraser had a powerful glass, with which he examined the surface, 
but found nothing more interesting than the scratches wh »ch the watch 
had picked up in the gravel heap. Suppose we have a look inside. 
said P Fraser“and prised the back off with his knife Inside it was 
simply a well-made, fairly expensive little watch, with nothing 
remarkable about it; but the back itself drew our attention straight 
away. On the inside of the back, on the smooth chromium surface. 
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were some scratches which had evidently been made with great care. 
On closer examination with the glass they were seen to be the marks 
of some kind of stylus for drawing on metal, and not mere haphazard 
scratches at all. The inside of the watch-back, as a whole, looked like 
this: 



‘‘And what exactly is this?” said Fraser. 

“ I think we can guess,” I said. 

“What’s your guess?” 

“It's poor old Lawson’s aide-memoire. It’s what you need if 

you re going to look for his hundred thousand.” 

“Can you read it? I mean, can you find the money from it?” 

No, but I could if I had some more information, which our 

murderous friends probably have. Even as it is, I could make one 
guess. 




Tell me.” 


t J^°*K th ®I lkS i! T ? d * ft wou ldn*t help you to find your murderers. 
" dChan y bcs, . ns a t home. But I’ll promise you this; when I 

,f 1 §C u what 1 want * ni turn over to you 
anything that will help you with the case.” J 

“ rH°ro , .S? b i bie ‘ . A °d you can begin by handing over the watch.” 

“ r S h S \ ee P t 1 ! a b x lt ' ^ ed ’ * lb ink it may help me.” 

No doubt, but I m the detective in charge of this case and 1 
warn all the lines I can get on the criminals.” 8 * 1 

the case.” * 1 g,VC yOU the watch and ceasc to take any interest in 
all r , Damn if ’ Bobbie, there’s no need to make difficulties* after 

all, Ido represent the law, and I've the right to ask you footle watch ” 
anything^ y^° ^ W#nt my hel * with the case? Is fi worth 

««’&ss •» 
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‘’ v ery well, then, leave the watch with me, and I’ll get youi 
murderers for you." 

“ Have it your own way." 

1 slipped the watch back in my inside pocket, and we rose to go 
down to the back lane where Dukes and the sergeant were. In 
the doorway we collided with Dr. Martin. 

"Hows the lad seem?" he asked. 

I told him what sort of a night he had passed. 

"Good. Good. Can't have too much sleep just now. I'll make 
out a diet for him." 

" How long will he be, doctor," asked Fraser, " before he can 
gives us an account of how his accident occurred?" 

"Give you an account?" 

" I am a police officer.” 

"Really? And—I'm afraid 1 don’t understand; you w'ant an 
account from the boy of how he came to fall out of a horse-chestnut 

tree?" ... 

" We have reason to believe that the boy may have information 

to give, relating to his accident, which may be very valuable to us.” 

~ "Oh. Well, l don c know what you mean, so it’s no use pre¬ 
tending I do, but I can tell you what you want to know. Certainly 
not in less than a week; perhaps much longer, it all depends what 
progress he makes. If a feverish state develops, or he becomes 
delirious, I couldn’t allow anyone to question him, least of all on 
his accident, until I was quite satisfied there w-as no danger of 

causing a relapse." 

"I see. Thank you, doctor." 

"What about his wrist. Doctor Martin?" I asked. 

"Well, now, if you’ll let me go and sec him first, I'll tell you 


about his wrist after.” . , . 

"Richt. Inspector Fraser and I are going down to the back 
lane now, to the place where Jack fell, so if you had time and could 
come round that w'ay when you have seen the boy, you could tell 
me about him. You can get back to Banham that way, of course. 

"Certainly Mr. Duncan,” he said, disappearing up the stairs. 

In the lane’ we found, as we expected, that the investigators had 
found nothing beyond a skid mark nearly fifty yards long m the 
pnss I drew their attention to a broken bottle in the ditch near 
the drainpipe, and on close scrutiny we found a small blood-stam on 
e edee of the pipe. We all looked at it sombrely, except Sergeant 
Adamson, who murmured something about a blood test. 
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“It’s murder we’re investigating, not paternity,” said Dukes. 

“Gee,” said Fraser, looking at the ditch, “somebody's done a 
nice bit of dredging.” Indeed, now that the mud had had time t" 
settle the ditch looked wonderfully improved by my rapid transit 
through it. 

We searched on diligently but fruitlessly for half an hour, and 
then Dr. Martin’s car nosed out of the drive about two hundred yards 
away, and swung into the road. He pulled up as he came abreast 
of us. 

“No change in his general condition, Mr. Duncan,” he said; “I 
can’t say yet that I'm satisfied with him. He’s weaker than I like. 
So long as this dangerous weakness remains, his wrist is a minor 
consideration —as a wrist. But I’m afraid his present condition has 
considerable significance for the eventual successful knitting of his 
wrist. You see, fracture treatment is only a complete success when 
it can be said that the patient has regained all the use of the joint 
or bone concerned.” 

I nodded. 


“Well, this wrist of the boy's isn't strictly speaking a fractured 
wrist at all, though it is an injury that nearly always goes under that 
name. Properly speaking it’s a fracture of the forearm, what we 
call a Colles’s fracture. A Colies’s fracture is a fracture of the lower 
end of the radius, just above the wrist. This part of the radius is 
thin, the neck of the bone, and the hand itself is carried on the 
end of the radius. As you know, there arc two bones in the forearm, 
the radius and the ulna; you rotate the hand by crossing these bones; 
you can’t rotate it past a certain point, because the bones won't 
Iwtst round each other. The ulna carries relatively little weight of 
the hand; its function is more or less to guide the outer part of 
the hand to rotate it round the thumb part, which is firmly attached 
to the radius. Well, now, what the boy has done is, he has broken 
the radius, very near the wrist; since the radius carries the hand, 
that means that so far as the bones are concerned he has broken 
Jus hand oil, and that is why his hand was hanging in towards the 
thumb side when you found him. The free end of the ulna caused 

WrP r °Hk- S,0 f n undei . skin of the arm, which you would notice. 
Now. this fracture is a fairly common one, and not in itself difficult 
to treat; but there is this complication. In a CoUes's fracture, a 
hght dressing holds the bones in position,, and the surfaces proceed 
to unite; but the bone thickens at the joint, and the crowing mass 
of bone tends to pin the sinews of the hand to the ''ulna, causing 
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paralysis of the hand. To counteract this it is usual to begin with 
slight movements of the thumb and fingers as early as is possible 
alter the accident, and throughout the healing process the fingers are 
kept moving as much as possible.” 

“ 1 see,” I said; “and you mean, that because of his general 
weakness. Jack's fingers cannot be exercised in this way, and so he 
is likely to lose the use of his hand?” 

“I'm afraid so, Mr. Duncan.” 

“ But isn't there any surgical treatment after the fracture has 
healed that might benefit him? I mean, couldn’t some of the 
thickened bone be cut away ?” 

“That of course we shall see in due .\5ie. You may depend on 
everything being done for the boy which the medical profession can 
do. * But the fact remains that in an ordinary Colles’s fracture 1 
should already have tried some' very careful movements of the 
fingers.” 

w “As a matter of fact,” said Fraser to me, after lie had gone, 
“ the lower part of the radius is thick, and the neck of the bone 
is up near the elbow. But the rest of it was all right. Fraser valued 
himself highly on his knowledge of the human frame, and never lost 
an opportunity of criticizing doctors and surgeons. 

We were about to set off back to the house when Fraser saw 


something. . 

“ H’m,” he said, stooping, “might be significant—might not. you 

never know.” . , , 

It was a revolving rubber heel, nearly worn through; it was 

almost hidden under the grass near the gravel heap. 

“It just may have been lost by one of your friends this 
morning,” said Fraser, “or it may have been lost last night—or it 
mav have nothing to do with us at all—anyway we can keep it 
' When we got back to the house, breakfast was ready, and we 
drank hot strong cofTec, which made me feel better Half-way 
through breakfast the telephone rang and a voice asked for Fraser. 
When he came back to the table he was frowning with surprise, 

annoyance, and a little excitement. . 

“ Believe it or not, there’s another corpse turned up, behind a 
hedge in Suffolk; a farm boy found it when he went to bring the cows 
• «nrl this time it’s Jeff Kinsey, from what they say. They think 
lLc" ome Connection with our affair. Astonishing mortality 
among the criminal classes just now-cant be the weather." 
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“Kinsey? Wonder what he's been doing to qualify. Another 
‘motor accident’?” 

“No, shot through the head. The Chief wants me to go straight 
down and have a look at him.” 

“ I'll come with you, Ted. It’s a long way round to London, but 
I think 1 ought to go. Besides, I may b<f useful.*’ 

“O.K.” He turned to Inspector Dukes. “Then I leave you in 
charge here, Inspector.” 


CHAPTER VI 
tally-ho! 

In less than three hours we were inspecting the new' corpse. It was 
lying on its side in a clump of nettles, behind a hedge, just off the 
motor road. The legs were drawn up over the abdomen, and the 
arms loosely wrapped round the knees. We had no difficulty in 
recognizing Jeff Kinsey, although the blood which had trickled from 
the hole in his forehead altered the appearance of his face. After 
a comprehensive glance we both went for his feet, though without 
much expectation of finding^what we were looking for; for such 
things do not happen to lighten the detective's task! However' we 
were surprised to lind that this time it had happened. There was a 

on hi?lrft r hp b r of ° n his . ri8ht shoc - alul •< shiny indented circle 
r.’rfnin p hecI * w . u h V crew “ hcad projecting in the centre. To make 

heel ir F r , S J f d , t lC rubbcr , di ? c which he had against the left 
lice . It fitted perfectly, once lie had found the proper angle for 
sliding it over the w'orn screw-head. 1 F 

was hared?”” murmured Frascr > “ Kinsey was present when Lawson 

un the A , n u d hbPrW ha , d J, he .' vatc u h ” 1 reminded him; “you picked 
watch.” bb JUSt bCSldc lhc gravel hca P where 1 found the 

he w^?^ S ? lted re P ort he had been given. “ Our doctor savs 

don’t like the fct assumption ma * bc safe.” I sa id. “but 1 
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“ That he was killed in the car? Why not?’* 

Look at his position. He fell into that position naturally. If- ; 
he had been shot in the car, surely the people who shot him, being 
by then far away from the scene of their other murder—at midnight 
they should have been nearly two hundred miles away—would 
simply have opened the door of the car and throwrv him out. Even 
if they’d brought him behind the hedge—which they didn’t bother 
to do with Lawson—they would have slung him down anyhow, nol 
have folded him up like this.” 

‘‘Then why did they fold him up?” 

“ My guess is, he was shot out of a car—I mean, he was shot 
when he wasn’t in a car. Perhaps he was in a house, perhaps in a 
held; I can’t say for certain where he was, I can only say for certain 
where he wasn’t, which is, in a car. Because, you see, he was brought 
here by car.” 

“O.K., get it oft' your chest, then. I can’t admire your deduct’ 
tions till I see what they are.” \ " 

“ Nothing at all subtle or recondite. I suggest he was shot and ' 
then folded up like this, before rigor mortis set in, in order to fit him 
into the car which was to bring him here. You can’t easily get a 
rigid extended body into a car, you know, not without forcing the 
limbs and tying them down. His limbs have set in this position. * 
Feel them and see if I’m not right.” 

He did so and agreed. 

‘‘I also suggest,” I said, ‘‘that his death bears some relation to 
the discovery by the murderers of Lawson that they hadn’t got the 
watch after all- Look at the things we know about that. First, the 
watch w-as dropped on the heap of gravel which may have served 
as a look-out point while Law'son w'as being killed. Second, we have 
found a rubber heel of left’ Kinsey’s quite near that heap of gravel. 
Third, Kinsey was killed about midnight, the time when, according 
to our calculations, the murderers should have reached wherever they 
live. Fourth, the murderers returned, presumably for the watch, and 
got back at dawn.” 

Fraser looked cheerful. “ Yes,” he said, “ those facts fit.” 

‘‘They do. don’t they?” I said. ‘‘ Now here is one that doesn’t. * 

I led him round to JelT Kinsey’s feet again. ” Just look a little more 
closely at those rubber heels, will you?” r 

He did so, and looked worried. “ Yes; I sec what you mean. I 

might have known it was too good.” 

The rubber heel we had found and fitted on was worn nearly 
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through; the other was hardly worn at all, the stamped design being 
quite visible. 

“So it wasn’t his after all, and he wasn't there when Lawson was 
murdered?” Fraser was reluctant to scrap all his theory. 

I scratched my head. “I don't know.” I said; “it all hangs 
together so nicely, except for this rubber heel, the very thing which 
ought to have pinned it on Kinsey.” 

“Did you know all the time, when you were building up this 
case against him, that the heels were different in this way?” 

1 nodded. “Um. I was hoping you had noticed and would put 
in the objection for me, and explain it at the same time. I thought 
there might be some easy, obvious explanation which I just hadn't 

seen. Is it possible for a man to have one nearly new rubber heel 
and one nearly worn out?” 


“Quite possible, but probably there are very few people who do 

^ ua »y wear them so. Just as it's quite possible for a man to use 

/d front collar stud at the back, or wear his watch on his right wrist 

Possible enough, but yet it’s the sort of thing which is unlikely' 

Kmsey has certainly lost a rubber heel, but the overwhelming 

chance* are that the heel he has lost was as new as the heel he has 
not lost. 


1 , rin Th l m wh l t 1 think - Thc hcel J ust does not do what it ought 

aoat?;, w hi! OUS u- 11 D Cms t0 f,t . K ' nse y’s boot, thc chances arc all 
against it being his. But yet it might be—and if it were, that might 

mean that the murderers have two cars—one which took some of them 

back to Granby, and one which brought Kinsey here; and that might 

give us a line on the house from which they operate. My suggestion 

tor what it s worth, is that all that hypothesis is worth following ud 

even to the extent of map work and some discreet investigation of 

S- ho ^ es ’ despite the fact that the chances are that Wd be 

Xd ,o t finH ee „, S,gn 1 S 0f Chanse: 1 wouldn :* have been much' sur 
Sti!I f Uie* old U a i!? d'L'hF 51 !*l^f C ^ hered i t! 
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in the habit of showing much interest or surprise. In the kind of 
professions they followed, a quiet, meditative observation and no 
comments were assets. A big man who was just about to drink his 
after-lunch coffee put down his cup when he saw me, and stroked 
his double chin reflectively. He was a forger who had gone to prison 
as a result of my investigations. I could guess what was in his mind. 

I walked across to the door marked “service ” and passed 
througlr, a waiter who passed me at the door nodded casually as 
though he had seen me only yesterday. A door on the right brought 
me into the little office where I had always found Cyr Dobson in 
the old days. He was there to-day in his armchair, just as I remem¬ 
bered him, and he was the first to show any surprise. 

“ Blast me—Robbie Duncan returned to the fold/’ 

“How arc you, Cyr?” 

“I’m fine and flourishing, Robbie, praise the Lord; I’m a green 
bay tree. How are you?” 

“ Very well. The old place still here, somewhat to my surprise. 

“ And likely to be here for a good many years to come. I go 
on my way in the strength of the Lord. Why should you be sur¬ 
prised to find us still alive and kicking?” 

“The pitcher that goes too often to the well, you know.” 

“Was it a pitcher or a jug?” 

“ Your point, Cyr. It was a jug, a stone jug. I admit it.” 

“ Whereas me, I am like a tree planted by the rivers of water. 


that bringeth forth his fruit in his season.” 

“Yes, but sooner or later you'll find it hard to convince a 
suspicious jury that it was your own fruit you brought forth.” 

“ i don't think so, Robbie. We can all make mistakes—you 
should know that. But you needn't be surprised to find me still here. 
Given ordinary luck, I shall be here for some time to come. ^ ou 
don't suppose I shall walk in the way you did?” 

“ I slipped up all right, Cyr. It was bad. With my experience, 
1 should have made a cleaner job of it. Maybe my idea that you 
would not be here conceals the wish for somebod) else to be picked 

up and so restore my self-esteem.” 

“There you go again; psychology. That s all your weakness, 
you’re all nerves. You’re like a cat for nerves. All strung up and 
taut all the time, you are, Robbie. You haven t the calm 01 the 

steadiness to do a good job.” . „ 

“ Not your kind of job, Cyr. I m a specialist. . fo ? 

“ Yes, I know you’ve got a reputation, and what s it amount to. 
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I'll say this, you’re a smart detective, and that’s praise from me; 
but if I wanted to do a job, you’d never pick me up for it, because 
I’m steadier than you, and so I’m in control of my faculties. You 
bear yourself, you get on top of yourself. I’ve heard men come in 
here and talk about you—your patience, your accuracy, your 
memory, your quick thinking—true enough, but bunk when they 
forget to mention that you get so damn strung up on a job that 
those things go for nothing.” 

“ You’re not fair, Cyr,” I laughed; “ not that it matters, but look 
at my record. I have succeeded in the way which counts.” 

“You have, I grant, but how much of that success has been in 
spite of yourself? Your patience—why. you just haven't any. You 
have to sec a thing working out right, or you get all of a fidget. 
That’s what beat you with Joe Farmer.” 

“You never appreciated me. Cyr. What beat me with Joe 
Farmer was doing a new sort of job altogether.” 

“I appreciate you, Robbie, only not quite as much as you 

appreciate yourself. Once you’d made your name, you didn’t have 

to do any more work. You’d got the legend behind you then, the 

Robbie Duncan legend. You were infallible; there was so damn 

much hooey talked about what you could do. that as soon as a raw 

hand heard you were on his track, he panicked and ran into your 

hands. 1 ve heard some of ’em in here—Robbie Duncan this Robbie 
Duncan that—hooey.” 

I smiled. Well, I haven’t all day to listen to vour compliments, 
Cyr. I m here for some information.” 

_ “to what capacity do you want it?” 

Waittill you hear what it is. You heard about Lawson'*” 

Um. 


"!?/■» • l J ,m when he first came ou t of prison?” 

t Will this pinch anybody? And if so, who?” 

I don’t know.” 

ago. C ^ C r1n here " Ali nght '”. hc “ i( °"' y • '"might 

“ Did you talk to him?” 

- £ wor ds—how d’ye do. and so on.” 

Did you notice who he was with?” 

after lhal.” 15 ° Wn ' H ® WaS in herC tWO days ’ and 1 didn ’ 1 see him 
Have you any ideas?” 

I don’t know who killed him. I guess I know why-so do 
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you. Whoever did it was a stranger to me. I’ve got tabs on all the 
lads here—they're clear, but Stringy and Clarke and the gang would 
give their noses to know who did it. Believe me, everybody in this 
place is just tuned in to a hair for the jingle of a hundred thousand.” 

I nodded. 41 I’m wondering if you know anything about that 
same hundred thousand.” 

44 You want it on a plate?” 

4i Well, if you don’t want to tell me anything . . 

He was silent for a time, and then said: 44 1 don't know much; 
you're welcome to what I do know. Remember Joe Kerry?” 

44 Yes. Wanted for murder.” 

“ Um. He knew.” 

“How?” 

“ This is hearsay. He hid it in a pub which he kept. But it's 
not so easy as that, you see. There are lots of pubs in London and 
the Home Counties, not to go farther afield. Now, it’s a long time 
since Joe vanished-” 

44 Six years.” 

“As long as that, is it? Anyhow, he didn’t just vanish, they 
say. He came up elsewhere, with a different name—maybe his real 
one—and took a pub.” 

“How much of this is authentic?” 

44 Maybe none of it. It’s the story that’s got about. Now coinc 
to Bernard. Bernard saw it coming all right. He had two eyes open, 
had Bernard. Well, he skips to Joe’s pub, because he knows all 
about Joe—who he is, and who he was. He says, 4 Joe, they're on 
me. Hide the boodle.’ You'll recall that Kerry and Lawson worked 
together for years—and Joe was pretty comfortably off.^ And you’ll 
also appreciate why Bernard went to Joe to hide it up.” 

“Um, I see that.” 

“ Bernard had him, you know. And as I see it, Joe must have 
played a square game with him; for suppose he lit out with the 
money, Bernard could get him from prison; he only had to open his 
mouth and tell the world where Joe Kerry really was, and Joe would 
be on a trapdoor. That was a thought that must have made Joe s 
declining years a bit uncomfortable.” •- 

“That’s so,” I said. .. 

“Well, now, nothing further has been heard of Joe, although its 
a fortnight since Bernard came out. Just hearing that Ber j ,ar ^ 
been found dead, I would draw my own conclusions; I would take 
that Joe has got a load off his mind, and a hundred thousand of 
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his own. And I would think that if I had been Joe, I should have 
waited for Bernard to come out of prison, and 1 would have con¬ 
sidered that if Bernard should have a nasty accident I would not be 
very desolate. That’s what I would think about all this, if my ideas 
are any use to you.” 

“ I believe Joe died three years ago, Cyr.” 

“I have heard that rumour. If he did. then he could not have 
arranged for Bernard to have an accident." 

“Even if he didn’t die. Cyr." I said, "there is a reason for 
thinking that he was not the one who killed Bernard." 

“ Em not saying he killed him. at all.” 

"No. You’re saying he arranged for him to be killed. But if 
he did, he wouldn’t have to torture Lawson to find out where the 
stuff was hidden. Joe knew." 

What’s this you’ve got hold of?" 

Whoever killed Lawson didn’t know where the stuff was 
hidden. He had been grilled in various ways to make him tell." 

“ I see,” said Cyr. 

What’s Jeff Kinsey been doing lately?” 

Can’t say. He’s not been here, but I’m told he’s working in 
with a new gang—strangers to London.” 

certainly rnaking new contacts now.” I said, "he’s dead.” 
Jen/ Is that so? 

“ I saw the body a couple of hours ago. So there’s something 

u°D a 0 rubhe h 'h k f^b^ “ qUeer thing about il is that we Picked 
Tc P rew , H n bb tcff’ h b V' he . re „ Laws ° n was killed, and it just fitted on the 

L aial r Jeff i^ as found near ’y two hundred miles away 

Laws,n oh hn d ,, have , » P ro °f enough that Jeff was in on the 
n<Ldv brand t thc whole thing was spoilt by the other heel being 
bra pd-new, whereas the one we had picked up was worn out 

and onc’old"’’ 1 ° nC m<m ‘ D 3 lhousand gocs ab °W with one new heei 

you?^ y he"Hid rmnin8 ' ** Y ° U re 3 prCtty smart feUow > R obbie. aren’t 
What have I bought?” 

knee?“ dn ’ t y<>Ur P 01 '^ doctor tel1 V 0 ” anything about Jeffs right 
the report.” We “’ he might have done ’ but 1 trouble to read 

the ^ *£* 
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He limps, with all his weight on his left foot. Maybe not one man 
in a thousand wears one worn heel and one new, but Jeff’s the one 
who does.” 

I was grateful. “Thanks, Cyr. You’ve taken a load off me. I 
knew that had to work out, but I couldn’t see how. Stop grinning. 
Now I’ll go and find Joe Kerry’s pub.” 

“ You’ll have to look sharper after it than you did for Jeff’s 
heel. And, anyhow', 1 don’t think myself that it exists. What I’ve 
told you is only rumour.” 

Twenty minutes later, making my way along the Strand, I met 
another old friend, Arnold Amery, the theatre man. “I say. 
Robbie,” he said, “the very man I wanted. What’s Mary doing 
when she’s finished in Italy?” 

“ Couldn’t say, Arnold. There was a talk of her signing up with 
the Metropolitan, but I don’t know that she followed it up. She's 

not fond of America.” 

“Well—have you seen my new place?” 

“ Heard of it. The papers have done you well.” ^ 

“No better than the place deserves. It's a nice job, Robbie. 
“Um. What are you kicking off with?” 

“Norma." 


“ What’s this. Art for Art's sake?” 

“ I’m big enough now to afford an occasional bad house, Robbie, 
and unless it does very well I shan’t keep Norma on for more than 
four performances. Damn it, there's an Art side to Opera as well 
as a box-office side. I might whisper, Robbie, that Ive. been 
thinking just this year, tentatively mind you, of the possibility or 

another Golden Age of Opera.” 

“ You going high-idealistic, Arnold? I don’t get this. 

“ You’ve underestimated me, Robbie. I’m not cdmplaining, but 
vou’ve always pigeon-holed me with the Philistines. What chance 
have I had? Because I put the Bohemian Girl and Montana on 
where you would have liked me to stage Wagner, I was one of the 

rabble. Arnold, only remember you did publicize these 

pot-boilers of yours with the aid of many a cheap crack at music 
which with all its faults, was worth taking seriously. And don t try 
to sweep me away with a generalization about Wagnentcs. I don t 

appreciate^ Wagner. understan d the position of a public man, 
Robbie A public man is like a public house; he depends on his 
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agreeableness to his public. I was building up, in those days, the 
name of a public figure; I had to be known as the man who gave 
the people music. I gave opera to the provinces. You know yourself 
that the touring companies I was instrumental in sending round 
the country aroused an interest in opera which may iu time make 
your kind of music a business proposition. But I wasn’t giving opera 
to myself, I was giving it to an audience which was very critical 
indeed, which, in fact, only wanted the two or three operas which 
it knew. Why be sniffy about that spadework? Without it, 1 could 
never have been in a position to give Norma.” 

“To tell you the truth, Arnold, I always thought you genuinely 
despised serious music.” 

“There’s some music which you like and I don’t, and maybe 
I’d rather hear Puccini than Scarlatti. But 1 have sufficient interest 
in music to be prepared to show Norma, at an almost certain loss, 
and I intend to do some Mozart later, which won’t be a loss. As 
I say, Robbie, you’re unjust to me—not that I care a damn, you 
know.” 

“ Tell me about your Golden Age.” 

“ For you to pour scorn and derision thereon?” 

“That depends.” 

“Well, I think of establishing the new Scala as the home of 
really first-class, conscientious productions, sung by the best people 
available in world opera. I want to build a tradition there of 
infallibility—everything right, everything done not merely well, but 
perfectly. I’ve already got an impressive rota of guest conductors.” 

“But won’t you have to find some Carusos. Melbas, Scottis, 
and so forth?” 

“ Caruso—there you have me. But I’m negotiating for the new 
Swedish tenor, who, if he isn’t Caruso, is a damn good singer. Then 
1 know where my Melba is, if I can get her. You won’t deny 
that Mary has a voice? And I’ve already got the nucleus of a 
very good company together, though I’m not satisfied that I’ve got 
the perfect contralto. And I’m hoping that the Scala will make 
the singers rather than the singers make the Scala. Anyhow, you 
know me, Robbie. I do things as well as the next fellow.” 

“ So you want me to talk to Mary?” 

“Wfll you, Robbie?” 

“Certainly. I’ll tell her what you said.” 

“ Come round and have a look at the place now. I have mv 
car round the corner, I could have you there in ten minutes.” 
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I hesitated. I was not easy in mv mind about what was 
happening back at Horace’s, and I wanted, to get back. 

'‘I’m afraid I can’t spare the time, Arnold,” I said. “I want 
to get a train and hurry back into the country.’* 

“When's your train go?” 

I told him. 

“Look, we can do it easily like this; I give you a lift down to 
Waterloo, and we can break the journey for you to see the theatre. 

It only means a little detour, and the time I save you by taking 
you in the car will be enough for you to slance round the place.” 

“ Right, thanks.” 

The theatre before which we drew up a few minutes later was 
more impressive than I had expected; though the name “La Scala ” 
didn’t seem very imaginative. Outside the workmen were smooth¬ 
ing the mosaic floors and steps, and painters were perched in sur¬ 
prising places spraying cellulose. When we had picked our way . 
through the lounge and across various spacious halls and corridors, 
we came to the auditorium itself, where Amery swelled proudly. 
“Now, how about this?” he said. 

It was very splendid. His architects had made a striking 
departure from the tradition that an opera house should torture its 
audience to keep them awake. “ You’ll find this seating carried 
out just as carefully in the gallery as down here,” boasted Amery, 
and went on to talk about acoustics and the proscenium arch; I 
could not understand him. 

As I crossed the enormous stage, the largest I have seen in 
England, I heard a vaguely familiar voice say; “Good afternoon, 
Mr. Duncan.” 

It was one of the carpenters who had spoken. For a moment 
I could not place him, and then I recognized the man who used 
to clean the windows of my office in Rudland Square. 

“ Why, hello, Harry,” I said, “ I thought you were window- 
cleaning?” 

“ Oh, no, I gave that up almost at the same time as you stopped 
being a detective,” he said tactfully. “ I’ve been on this six months 

now.” 

“ Do you like it?” 

“Well; window-cleaning was a cold job, and this has more 
money in it. Yes, this is all right for a time. I suppose you have 
gone back to your okl work again?” 

“ Depends which work you mean, Harry.” 
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“Oh, nothing that I shouldn’t mean,” lie said hastily; “I mean, 
J suppose you're a private investigator again.” 

‘‘No, not exactly,” I said, “though I’m looking into a couple 
of murders at the moment, but without any commission to do so.” 

“Murders,” he said thoughtfully. “Then perhaps you might 
be interested in something queer which I’ve got to know of, about 
murders. As a matter of fact, Mr. Duncan, I was just thinking 
of you as I was sawing that plank there, and wondering what you 
would make of it.” 

“Of what?” 

“Mind, I’m not saying this has anything to do with whatever 
you are investigating, Mr. Duncan,” said Harry, pulling and tugging 
at something in his pocket, “but murders don’t happen every dav, 
and if you’re looking into two murders that have happened yester¬ 
day and to-day, maybe this will be useful to you.” At last he got 
a rolled-up newspaper out of his pocket. “Have you seen this, 
Mr. Duncan?” 

“ Well, may I roast in hell,” I said when I saw. 

It was this: 


OPERA STAR’S SON IS MURDER WITNESS 

BANK ROBBER FOUND DEAD 

Romance has few stranger or grimmer stories than that in 
which an eleven-year-old boy figured last night, and as a result of 
which he now sleeps fitfully on the verge of fever. Rarely indeed 
docs it happen that murder is committed before the eyes of a wit¬ 
ness whose presence the evil-doers did not suspect; but this, so 
the police believe, is what happened round about seven o’clock last 
night on a lonely road near Banham. It is believed that the boy 
who is the son of the world-famous soprano Mary Kirby had 
climbed a tree in order to gather horse-chestnuts, and was concealed 
among the branches when a car drove up to a place on the road 

S£S^. him - . J lie occ upants of the car, unaware of the unseen 
spectator, carried out their grim design. The murdered man 

-Bernard Innes Lawson, was a bank robber who had recently 

ffJEf a term of imprisonment. It is thought that he was brought 

? l ^ e P lace al,ve ’ an( ? w as killed while the boy looked on in horror 

him have not yet been disclosed, but it appears that some attemDt 
was made by the murderers to simulate the appearand a S 
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accident. Unusual interest attaches to the case in view of the fact 
that, while the murderers seem to have left little trace which might 
lead to their capture, the whole of the crime was apparently seen 
by the boy Jack Kirby, who therefore would be able to give invalu¬ 
able testimony. Here, however, arises a strange difficulty, since 
no sooner had the murderers departed than the boy crashed faint¬ 
ing from the tree, sustaining a fractured wrist, and he has not 
recovered consciousness since he was found at ten o'clock last night. 
As he was convalescent from an earlier illness at the time of this 
accident, it is feared that a relapse may prevent his testifying to 
the police for some time. Thus the secret which may send the 
murderers of Lawson to the gallows is locked within the brain of 
a sick child. 

Harry was looking at me with surprise. “What’s the trouble, 
Mr. Duncan?” he said. 

“ Only that this should have been kept out of the papers,” I 
said. “ 1 thought that was understood. Now there’ll be another 
murder done if I don’t look sharp.” 

“You are on this case, then?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then it is a good job I saw you. What I showed you the 
paper for was this: it is the morning paper, you notice. Now, 
you see this photo of the murdered man?” 

“ Yes, that’s Lawson.” 

“ Well, I saw that chap nearly a fortnight ago. He came in 
here.” 

“ In here?” 

“ Yes, he said he was an inspector or something, and wanted to 
sec the electrical equipment; and he certainly looked the whole 
place over pretty well. But for all that he didn't know how a 
megger worked, which seemed strange to me, for an electrical 
inspector.” 

“Really? You’re certain it was this man?” 

“Positive,” said Harry. “And now, look at this. This is an 
evening paper, to-night’s. Out half an hour ago. Another chap 
murdered, you see, called Kinsey, and here’s His photo. Well, 
that chap’s been here as well; a well-dressed, grey-haired chap who 
walked with a limp—very decided limp. He said he’d had per¬ 
mission from Mr. Amery to see round the place.” 

“Had he?” 
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“I never asked. It wasn't up to me.” 

Amcry came up to us again iust then, and I told him what 
Harry had said, and asked about the grey-haired man. 

“Know nothing about it,” he said, ‘‘nothing at all. Certainly 
I never gave such permission, but maybe one of my fellow share¬ 
holders did.” 

I thought it very strange. Two crooks, who, so far as I could 
see, had had only one interest since Lawson had come out of jail, 
had suddenly developed a curiosity to look round this opera house. 
Shortly after this manifesto of artistic taste, they were both found 
dead. Very queer. But there would be time enough to think about 
that when I was sure all was well at home. Would there be a third 
rnurder?—that was the very immediate question I was interested in 
just now; for if there were, I felt it would be a death I would feel 
more deeply than the others to date. It was not late yet—I should 
be back at Granby well before dusk. I ought to be in time. 


CHAPTER VII 


O PEACEFUL NIGHT! 


Amery assured me as we drove to the station that I had plenty of 
time. His watch was always right by Greenwich. I thought* we 
were cutting it a bit fine, particularly when we got in a traffic jam 
where the road was being repaired. I asked whether trains ran by 
Greenwich, and Amcry said of course. 

I missed the train. 


The next one was in twenty-five minutes. This didn’t seem a 
very significant difference, but this later train was not an express 
Emphatically not an express. At every station we stopped at, and 
they were legion, 1 debated whether to get out and make the journey 
some other way. but I was not certain that in so doing 1 should 
actually shorten the time. There would be a loss of time fmdine 
another conveyance, which when found might not be quicker than 
the tram. I stayed on the train, fuming fretfully up and down the 
corridor, It was dusk when we finally approached Banham and l 
was beginmng to be really uneasy. The line ran within half's mile 

station itself was three miles farther; I had often'thought how con- 
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venicnt it would be for me if I could get out there, instead of having 
to go right into Banham and then walk all the waj^back. 

I had found an empty compartment, and, ngj to be too osten¬ 
tatious, had pulled down the blinds on the corridor si8e. As we came 
near the place where the line passed Granby House, I stood at the 
open window with my binoculars, in case there was anything to see. 
1 here was. 

As I swept my glasses to and fro over the fields and shrubberies 
near the house, my attention was caught by a sudden flash of light, 
and I swung the glasses back to concentrate on it. For nearly half a 
minute I could not focus on the point, and the train was rapidly 
carrying me past, when the corner of a field came into view, and I 
glimpsed a man standing behind a hedge watching the house through 
a small telescope. The flash of light 1 had seen was the light of the 
setting sun gleaming on the polished brass of the telescopic sections. 

There were all sorts of people it might be. reporters for instance, 
and probably the chances were against it being the persons I sus¬ 
pected; at the time, however, in the immediate shock of finding 
someone where I had merely guessed they might be, I didn’t think of 
reporters. The half-hour or so which must pass before I could get 
back to the house from Banham might cost Jack his life. By some 
means or other 1 must deal with the watcher before he could strike. 
I was glad there had been an empty compartment. 

I pushed open the door of my compartment, stepped out on to 
the running board, and holding by the brass rail which ran vertically 
by the window, closed the door again. Then I put my hand in 
through the open window, stretched up, and pulled the communication 
cord/ Immediately the brakes squealed and the train lost impetus, 
while surprised heads popped out of carriage windows to see what 
was happening. I hung close, trusting to the dusk to conceal me, 
though there was little chance of getting oil entirely unobserved. My 
hope lay in the fact that they would hardly wait to catch me. and in 
anv case I should have a considerable start by leaving the train while 
it was still moving at a speed which should give them pause. The 
fields on either side of the line were well grown with bushes and trees. 

and the advancing night would help me. 

As soon as I judged it possible, I jumped from the train. It 

seemed only just possible; I guess the train was doing a little under 
twentv I landed, with a kind of sideways spin, full length on sloping 
crass.' The impact jarred me so violently that I momentarily lost 
consciousness; my head seemed to split and a flash of blinding light 
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was followed immediately by equally vivid blackness; then 1 was 
awake again, and still bouncing and spinning down the grassy slope. 
I came to rest in my second ditch that day. I did not linger heic. 
but was out in a very few seconds, and making my way. at first 
drunkenly, across the fields to where 1 had seen the man with the 
telescope. 

He was no longer there. I am sure I did not alarm him, for 1 
came up stealthily to the place where I had seen him, but he was not 
there. I lost no more time; he might even now be finding a way into 
the house. I sprinted the remaining distance, keeping my eyes and 
ears open, and reached the house without incident. 

Edna, who had found it quite funny when she first saw me in 
the morning after my ditch-crawl, no longer could laugh at my state. 
1 was sorry to sec that she was getting alarmed. “ What, again?’* she 
said, with an attempt at a laugh, but the stra"n was too obvious. 

“Who's with Jack?’* 

“ A nurse from Banham,” said Edna. 

“Who is she? Do you know her?” 

“Yes, I’ve known her for years. She’s all right. Why?” 

“Have you seen the papers?” 

“Yes. It was Bill.” 

“Bailey? When?” 

“ When he went into Banham with Dr. Martin last night. There 
was a reporter who had heard about the murder, and he had been 
interviewing Sergeant Adamson. He got hold of Bill and got the 
story out of him.” 

“ I’ll go up and have a word with Bill,” I said, and made for the 
stairs. 

“ He’s not here,” said Edna. 

“Not here?” 

“ He went up to town shortly after you went. He’s having his 
luggage sent on, so I suppose he’s away for a week or two. It’s as 
well, too. with you in that mood, Robbie.” 

“ It is.” 

You are foolish. It won’t do any good now to lose your temper 

You should have told him to keep quiet before he had the chaned to 
do this. You are more responsible than he is—you should have 
foreseen this and prevented it, Robbie. Since you didn’t, you should 
be trying to put things right now, instead of losing your temper with 

“Yes. Maybe I was to blame.” 
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“Why arc you in that state? Has anything happened?" , 

I never knew anyone hold herself in the way Edna did, but her 
voice was as tight as a stretched bag. 

“ Nothing, except that 1 got ofT the train in a hurry to see that 
all was well here. The country round here is fairly riddled with 
ditches. You needn't be alarmed now. Will you bring me some 
clean clothes?" 

“You soon won't have any left. Give Hilda your boots." 

“Oh. as you pass Jack’s room, Edna, will you glance in and see 
how he is?" 

“ Where's Dukes?" 1 asked when she had brought my clothes. 

“Gone back to Banham for the night.” 

“He shouldn't have done that. Can you put a man up here, 
Edna?" 

“ Yes.” 

1 got on the phone. “ Hello, this is Duncan, Granby House. 
Ts Inspector Dukes there? . . . No, wait—is Inspector Fraser back 
yet?" 

“ Yes. I'll bring him to the phone now: he’s here," said the 
voice at the other end. and in a few seconds I heard Fraser’s voice: 
“ Now, Robbie, you've got back, then?” 

“Yes. Can you come over for the night, Ted? I think some¬ 
thing is going to happen. You might even make a capture." 

“Really? I’ll be there in an hour.” 

“ Do it in less if you can. When things do move, they will move 
quickly. It's dark already. Good-bye.” 

“ Now,” I said to Edna, “ I want to find some way of moving 
Jack out of that bedroom.” 

Edna looked at me in amazement. “ You can't do that, Robbie. 
You know he isn’t fit to be moved. It might be very dangerous to 
move him." 

“ I know. The trouble is, now that our dear friend Bill has 
spilled it, it will probably be a damn sight more dangerous to leave 
Jack where he is. But in any case you’ve got me wrong, Edna, I 
think. I don’t mean move him out of bed. but out of that bedroom. 
I mean, carry the bed out very carefully with him in it." 

“Where to?" 

“ My room, I think, through the double doors; we could get his 
bed through there all right, and then bring my bed into his room." 

“ And what are you going to do in his room?” 

“ Have a party, I hope.” 
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“Good God; when will the police he here?'" 

“Tut tut, is this a vote of no confidence? I’m a handy man to 
have around myself, though maybe you haven't noticed. They'll be 
here in time to collect the parcels I hope to have ready for them." 

“But aren’t you at all nervous, Robbie?" said Edna, looking 
at me for reassurance. I thought about it. 

“No, I don’t think so. I've handled this sort of people before, 
you know, in a professional way." 

If I had the gift of clairvoyance, if I could only have seen an 
hour into the future, 1 would have been less complacent. 

“When do we do it. then, Robbie?” 

“ Now. If I’m right, there’s a murderous gentleman out there 
in the darkness somewhere, probably in the garden now, and very 
well hidden, who has spent the afternoon watching the bedroom 
windows with a telescope. He knows there is an invalid somewhere 
m the house, and wants to know which room. He has seen a nurse 
busy in one room, and now he can see a glow-lamp burning in the 
same room. He has drawn his own conclusions from this, and I 
believe he is coming in to-night with the intention of silencing a 
witness who would otherwise be very dangerous in the future.” 

“ But why should they go to all that trouble to stop a child from 
giving evidence? Surely they must know that Jack wouldn't be able 
to describe them so clearly that they would bo instantly recognized?” 

Oh, they know that, all right, and it they were cauoht their 
counsel would play heavily on the unreliability of children's memories 
and so forth. Strictly speaking they don’t fear Jack as a witness-' 
hey fear him as a bloodhound which will put the police on their 
track. 1 rue, the police wouldn’t be able to find them from Jack’s 
description; but supposing they are already known to the police 9 If 
they attempt to kill Jack. I would bet a hundred pounds to a penny 
they are known to the police. You see, all the police have to do is 

frornXm a th 3 nUmb u r Photographs, and ask him to pick out 

*{! • hc T en who , d,d thc murder * Then the police simply 

pe them in, and proceed to build up their case against them. Jack’s 

!? dan fi c f ous . to the murderers, not because it can convict 
them but because it will show the police who to proceed against ” 

ahnntY Wen - t u P stai r rs ’ and to door of Jack's room. Edna was 
about to go in, but I stopped her. 

. -j Thc TOO ™'s probably watched.” I said. “From the darWcc 

room can be seen quite^learlv ^Dcm’t 
let us g .ve our friend any warning by charging in and out of thc room ” 
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I tapped on the door and spoke to call the nurse s attention. 

“Nurse!” 

Yes?” 

Listen carefully to what 1 say. It is important. # Don’t come 
tg the door, and don’t look as though you’re listening. Just sit 
quietly where you are. Understand?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Now, this is what you have to do. Make Jack comfortable, 
or pretend to be making him comfortable if he is asleep. Do this in 
such a way that anybody watching from the garden will be taken ib* 
Then go across to the window and draw the curtains. Make sure 
the curtains are drawn right across, so that nobody can see from a 
outside. Then come and open the door. Is that clear?” 

“ Yes.” 


Four minutes later she opened the door. We looked into the 
room. I noticed that Jack, who in the morning had been flushed, 
was now very white. 

“ Edna, will you go in with him for a minute, while I tell Nutsc 
what we have to do?” I said, and Edna went in, closing the door 

behind her. „ . , . 

u You’re not going to disturb him, Mr. Duncan, said the nurse. 

She hardly troubled to dissuisc this as a question. 

“Not if we can help it,” I said, “ but we have to move his bed 

into the next bedroom ” 


f 
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But that is quite out of the quest 
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Listen, Nurse, if you must have it, this is why; there may be 
an attempt to kill him to-night, because he was unlucky enough to 
sec a crime committed last night, and we wish to move him in order 
to forestall that attempt and get our hands on the person who makes 


it. 




The nurse grew pale as Jack, and hastily sat down on the stairs.^- 
Shc said nothing, but her breathing grew louder and louder, so If 
slipped back into the dining-room and got her some brandy. She 
sniffed it and waved it away. “ I’m-all-nght-now-my heart. 

1 Clra in k half ^minute she was on her feet again, trembling but clear¬ 
headed. “What do you want me to do?” she asked. • 

“Go downstairs and relieve Mr Kirby. He’s walking rounof 
the house keeping a look-out. Send him up here. Don t switch on 
anv lights. Whoever is watching the house must continue to believe 
you are in the bedroom. You needn’t be afraid; all doors are locked. 
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Hilda is at the oilier side of the house, watching from the library. 
Von will be quite all right. In a minute or two Mrs. Kirby will come 
down and take your place, and she will tell you what to do when 
you come back up here. Is that all clear?" 

“ Yes." 

“And will you take this glass down with you?" 

We had taken precautions as for a siege. Horace and the maid 
had been on sentry duty since Edna went to bring me some clean 
clothes. I waited outside the room till Horace came up. and we went 
in together. Rather to my surprise. Jack was awake. “Now. son," 
said Horace; “sleepy?" 

“A bit." Jack did not say the words, but framed them with 
his lips. Then he closed his eves again. 

The curtains were drawn in my room, and the little light that 

came through the open door between the two rooms could" not be 

visible outside. When Horace and I had moved my bed. he took 

the head of Jack’s bed and I the foot, and we carried it very steadily 

and smoothly into the darkness of my room. It was not long before 

the transfer was completed, and my bed was in the place of Jack’s. 

“And now," 1 said, “we are ready to creel our friend with the 
telescope." 

Now came a hitch. What should have been the easiest part of 
our preparations proved impossible—to find a doll. Mary had never 
had any daughters, and neither Horace in his young days nor Jack 
now had a doll of any description whatever. Finally we had to make 
a doll out of a cushion and a tea-cosy, with raffia for hair. 1 made 
the thing as naturalistic as possible; in the kind of activities I had 
specialized in, it is only prudent to get the details right. 

We put the cushion and tea-cosy to bed, tucked it in and 
arranged the raffia on the top. It looked convincing. To heighten 

them Sh ,,™ {lGd UP \ a — P,C ° f P ews P a P ers ’ bandaged and splinted 
left wr?cf d S ga r e the imitation invalid an imitation fracture of the 

to live m ,il hcn 1 ga I e Ednathe dctai,ed instructions which she was 
S’,ve to the nurse, showed Horace his station behind the door—not 

the door into my room, where Jack now was, of course but the 

door into the corridor-laid a piece of thick rubber tubing to my 

uhlrA d d u Wn qu,etI y in a corner near the bedroom window 
where a curtain hung down to the floor and screened a coat-rack d * 

straight inThmnolfl , ver y dark - because the light from outside came 
wm.iH 1 throug b the window and missed me; or ratheF my corner 
would be as dark as soon as the light in the room was turn^ om and 
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the curtains drawn. I calculated that I woufS have the best view¬ 
point in the room, and the least chance of being seen. 

In a couple of minutes the nurse came in. She walked across v 
to the window, pulled back the curtain, and opened the window a 
little wider as if to admit more air, for the night was still. Then she 
turned to the bed, glanced at the invalid, laid her hand gently on the • 
tea-cosy, took its temperature, turned out the light, and left the room 
without looking in my direction. It was all very well done. I had a 
moment’s fear that when she went out, some error in timing would 
show Horace waiting outside the door, but of course there was no 
sign of him. It was an impressive and final exit the nurse made, and 
the watcher outside would have to be a genius indeed if he was to A 
guess that she had gone no further than the next bedroom, where ™ 
she was to stay with Jack all the night. 


We had dene all that we could do, and there was only waiting 
now. Somewhere out in the dark there were forces gathering to 
strike. We in the house could be fairly confident. We were one < 
move ahead of the enemy, for he still thought his attack was going 
to be a surprise. 

I always enjoyed that story about the Giant-Killer who put a log 
of wood in his bed for the giant to batter with his club, while he 
himself slept in a corner of the room. I had not before come so near % 
to enacting this story. My mind ran on it as I waited, and I knew 
how the hero had felt when lie heard the giant’s footsteps creaking up 
the stairs.- I wondered if the moonlight had shown the giant's form 
to the hero, as it would soon show my giant to me; I could not keep 
the approaching criminal down to prosaic human size; like a figure 
in classic drama, he was more portentous, and moved on a higher 
plane I romanticized him; I created him dreadfully, out of the for¬ 
gotten horror of childish nightmares. I tensed myself unconsciously 
to battle with a monster. This was the effect of waiting. And yet 1 
vas controlled, and my pulse did not quicken. Despite Cyr Dobson, M 
mv nerves and my intolerance of waiting did not lose me my advantage ^ 
over mv opponent. Half of me, no doubt, began to dread the visitor 
1 expected but the other half only feared that Fraser would come up 
in his car and frighten the watcher away. I had very pleasant 
anticipations—without being particularly vindictivc-of how my 
rubber tubing would feel as I smacked the prowler on the head with f 
it. I have had to put people to sleep before, but never relished the 

thought^ so were an experienced man, an old hand at the 
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game, T expected hinj to strike soon. Only the novice waits till after 
midnight, when everybody’s in bed, and the least sound cracks and 
rings through the silent house, waking all but the heavy sleepers. 

I guessed a quarter- to a half-hour passed—I had removed my 
watch, since its licking in the silent room would certainly have been 
audible to a close listener. The harvest moon now shone as brightly 
as on the previous night, making a silver parallelogram on the floor 
at the foot of the window; the rest of the room was quite dark. Then 
ar the bottom of the moon-silvered area there appeared, silently, the 
round shadow of a head. 

One’s mind does strange things in these moments; tensed as I 

was to utter immobility, some part of my consciousness traced 
distinctly the words: 


And all along the path to the cemetery 
The round dark heads of men crowd silently. 

And hlack-scarved faces of womenfolk wistfully 
Watch at the banner of death and the mystery. ' 

Well, if this was any foretaste of the final vigil we must all keep 

be ore we are called away, may the last event strike a similar chord 
out or me. 

From behind my curtain I w-atchcd in silence. 

From the window the newcomer watched in silence. 

About a minute passed, and there was no movement. 

Then, without making the faintest sound, the man outside the 
window put a hand on the sill, slowly and with infinite care levered 

open™ 1 ™ US StUd the bar Which hdd * he window aMr aS swung^ 

now T , h „Tfi^ 1 !. OWed an ? th L Cr P ause - The shadow was much bigger 
now, and filled most of the moonlit space. The man outside wLs 

'For «he'■£? Ume 1 he*'madr S a*sound Pee it n was t lus^ e the 0 S' test 

sa ou,side - and now h * 

doJinm 6 trro n o°m m a°n e d croS as^i.emfJt ,he Itl V ^ 
as he I lifted the rubber tubing «£ foSowed him ' ** 

over the bed^wh^’V^*1™" him> , and he was about to bend 

In my profession one has to be a judge of fictions! stood stdl. 
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The man in front of me turned. He did not appear to be much 
surprised, but it was difficult to judge his expression, as a big handker¬ 
chief, with eyeholes in it, was tied across his face. He waved me 
back to the window. I went obediently, backing away. As I had v 
expected, when I reached the window, the barrel of a revolver 
engaged with my spine. 

It is difficult to realize just how explosive and incalculable a 
revolver can feel when its barrel is being pressed into you. I sweated 
a little. Curiously enough, in the darkness the intruders had not seen 
my piece of rubber tubing. J pushed it up my sleeve with very great 
care. 

If I wanted to risk it, 1 could make some kind of noise, and bring (j 
Horace in; but, apart from the certainty that I would get a bullet in 
my guts, what sort of chance would Horace have silhouetted in the 
doorway, and with the w-hole room to cross before he could get at 
the man with the gun? 

The man behind me whispered, as one who makes a confidence, 
that if I made a sound, I would not live to make another. I could 1 
well believe it. 

The other man went back to the bed. He did not take long. In 
the obscurity I dimly saw his clenched fist raised over the bed, then 
it plugged down in a businesslike, powerful blow at the face of our 
dummy—intended to stun the boy as a preliminary to finishing him % 
off, I imagine. True, the invalid was only a dummy made of 
cushions, but the blow and the meaning of it, the fact that the 
murderer thought he was striking the sick boy next door, the know¬ 
ledge that but for our preparations the blow would have fallen on 
Jack, tensed my muscles for the blow I was going to deliver. 

After that one hit, the man at the bed wasted no more time. 
Without even a gesture of disgust, he turned from the dummy in the 
bed, which had served its purpose, to deal with me. 

And then there was the resonant bang of a gun, a slither, a ^ 
clatter, and the hard object which had been digging my backbone was m 
gone. Then everything happened at once. There was a shriek and a- » 
patter of footsteps from Jack’s room; Horace burst in through the 
door like a tiger; the man at the bed had a gun in his hand as by 
magic; and I went across the room with one bound, smacked him 
across the nose with my rubber tubing, and kicked the gun out of his 

hand. 1 

It was first blood to us, and what a lot of it. It fairly spouted 

out of his nose, fountained all over the bed he fell back on. He rose. 
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grasping something in his right hand, and swiped with it; incredibly 
enough, it was the tea-cosy. He was fending off wildly, playing for 
a moment’s respite. The three of us were prancing like gymnasts in 
the darkness. There was a groan suddenly, from outside the window, 
and then something which stopped us all and froze us for one brief 
second—a fusillade of revolver shots near the house, beneath the 
window, and a man screaming in mortal agony. 

We all jerked back into life simultaneously; Horace and the 
intruder hit each other. Horace seemed to me to have hit the other 
man very hard, but he didn’t waver; the intruder, on the other hand, 
didn’t seem to have given Horace much of a packet—yet he went 
down, and didn’t move. I was puzzled. Even as I went in to beat 
up the criminal, I was vaguely connecting up that seemingly casual 
blow with the one swipe the same man had given the supposed Jack 
and wondering why he should have so much confidence in his punch! 

I landed the first blow again; there was no question of fair play 
in niy mind. I wanted to maul him badly. He had only his fists, 
but I hit him with the rubber tubing, across the face again. He made 
a little animal noise of pain at the blow, and staggered over to the 
window, with his arm over his head. I went after him, and left my¬ 
self open, and he met me with a smashing round-arm blow; I saw it 
coming, and nerved myself for the impact. But I never, in all the 
'^anesand farthest stretches of my imagination at that moment, had 
any conception of what was going to hit me. 

I thought a horse had kicked me. 

He was wearing a knuckle-duster. 


CHAPTER VIII 

A THOROUGHLY PAINFUL CHAPTER 

whkh U vou E ^o U ^' h a bar of iron with four loops into 

- you slip your fingers. Then you clench your fist and thi» imi, 

joints? SS thC baCkS ° f y ° Ur fingcrs - between the knuckled and the fim 

V° ur flesh and Wood fist into a mailed v„.. 

tbeir^n o ^“t abTol i?ou Ch C “ * dead * «“ 

Wowwtoa E ^ ^ ^ &t beC ° m “- to ,he a 
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Evidently I was not the only one who did not consider fair play, 
orders to be significant in the circumstances. This was why Horace 
had gone down so meekly. This was why 'One businesslike swipe 
was sufficient for Jack. Had he been in that bed. the blow I had 
seen would probably have killed him immediately—was no doubt 

intended to. 


When I next looked up, Horace was standing over me. Some¬ 
times he was a long way off, sometimes quite close; sometimes it 
wasn’t Horace. Every now and then he flew gently round the room 
admiring the stars. There were many stars, of the most varied and 
delightful colours, several comets, and the round heads of men, 
aching brightly. Horace threaded skilfully among them. 1 closed 
my eyes to give him time to come off the ceiling. He made me dizzy. 

I had a wrist-watch under my tongue, which Horace was trying 
to extract with a buttonhook. Instead, all he did was to pull mj 
teeth out. First one and then another, I felt the deadly buttonhook 
close on them and twist them out of their sockets, and throw them 
up to the ceiling where they became stars. Horace flew after them, 

screaming in a high voice. 

He gradually crystallized out so that I could focus my eyes on 
him. He was tying something round my jaw. There was the taste 
of blood in my mouth, a great deal of blood, and I had the most 

racking toothache. 

** Don’t talk.” hissed Horace urgently. «* , 

I tried to look inquiring, and evidently succeeded. 

•• Your jaw’s broken.” . 

It would not be true to say I received this news with surprise. I 
was already convinced that something fundamental was broken, in 
my earlier misty hypothecs, I had inclined to the view that » was 
mv back. If I wondered at all, it was that the injury was so local. 
It fcdt to be a disaster of the first magnitude. I brooded over it sadly. 
Then I opened my eyes again and looked questioning once more. 

Horace told me what I wanted to know. 

The first bang outside the window had been due to Frasers 
initiative He had rather expected to find someone skulking about, 

left his car down on the road, and walked up through the 

^n Xn hcTot to the orchard gate, by which it was possible 
garden, vvn * he posted Dukes on guard, and 

a pp r oached the’ house silently. Then he saw a man 
Stag on the roof of the outhouse under Jack’s bedroom window. 
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and soon made out that this man was holding me up with a rc'okcr. 
Everything was lit up by the clear moonlight, and Fraser even thought 
he was familiar with the outline of the man on the roof; recognition 
eluded him, however, because the man was wearing a large handker¬ 
chief over his face. Fraser rightly decided that something sudden 
was necessary, and accordingly he took aim with his revolver and 
shot the man on the roof, in the arm which held his gun. Fraser v.as 
a good shot, so the bullet went where he meant it to go. The gun 
dropped from the man’s hand, and the man himself, spinning round 
in shock, slid off the tiles as if he were on skates, right on to the top 
of poor Fraser, who went down like a ninepin. The wounded man. 
now in charge of the situation, jumped on Fraser with all his weight, 
and cracked a rib; hence the groan wc had heard early in the 
proceedings. Dukes now did an unwise thing; he rushed forward 
through the dusk to Fraser's assistance. The wounded man picked 
up his gun in his left hand, and emptied the magazine into Dukes, 
who reeled back screaming, and died soon after. Fraser, who still 
held his own gun and was firing from the ground at the escaping man, 
dragged himself to his feet despite the horrible pain in his chest, but 
before he had time to stagger in chase he was knocked flat again by 
the second man who, escaping from the window', jumped on him from 
the outhouse roof. Fraser had fainted, while the criminals got clear 
away. More men had been sent from Banham, but Dukes had died 
on the way. I had been “ out ” most of the night. 

I dozed off a little into a painful coma, from which I was roused 
by renewed torment. Now it was Dr. Martin who stood over me, and 
he seemed to be adjusting my lower jaw. I could sec that it might 
be interesting and instructive for him. He looked satisfied, but I felt 
there ( were other sides to the question. 

“ Clean as a whistle,” I heard him tell Horace. “ We won’t be 
long getting this right I think—yes; I’ll rivet it ” (rivet it! My Cod!) 
• in the hospital. He d better be taken straight away.’* 

I waved a hand to indicate dissent. Horace gave me a pencil 
and held a writing-pad. I wrote: ’‘I’ll stay here.’ ? Then I under- 
imed it. Dr. Martin clucked and waved his arms in a way that looked 
nke he knew better. I waved for the paper and pencil again, and 
I underlined it again. Dr. Martin waved in surrender. “I’ll bring the 
apparatus here, then.” & 

Again I slid into uneasy semi-consciousness; everything around 
me seemed stuffy, red, and aching. Suddenly through my throbbing 
agony burst a sound, a panicky scream. I h*d jumped half out of 
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bed before Horace quietly restrained me with a hand on my chest. 

It was Jack’s voice from the next room. He was screaming with 

extreme terror. r- 

“ He’s delirious/’ said Horace wearily; “ I’ve cabled mother/’ 


I 


CHAPTER IX 


I ADMIT MYSELF KIPPERED 


Morning, though not welcome for any sake of its own, was a change 
from a wretched night. All the pain of hell was in my face and jaw; 
in the next room. Jack screamed, babbled and muttered, with 
intervals of quiet which were more nerve-racking Uian the noise, 
since one never knew how sooi they would hr abruptly broken; and 
outside the house, policemen ti...npcd endlessly round and round the 

gravel paths. . .. , . . 

At half-past eight. Dr. Martin came into my room with a lot ot 

apparatus. The nurse brought a pan of boiling water, and then 
another pan of boiling water. There also seemed to be a lot of 
cotton wool and gauze accumulating about the bedroom. It looked 
an unfortunate mistake by Santa Claus. I did not feel very well. 
Then I saw Dr. Martin wheeling a dinner wagon in, and was about 
to indicate that I didn’t really feel hungry when I saw there was more 

in it than that It was a special and rather unfriendly sort of wagon, 
made la?gdy of chromium steel. and bearing rubber pipes like those 

lilted to old gas-masks, and dials, and metal cylinders. 

“ Now young man.” he said in the kind of voice that dentists 

USC - and tS: verd r 

and*thcn 

r ma t’ y ” In He m y mind I fi cast“r 

Journet s. In f y ^ Would it be Mephistopheles? A trifle 
out, Valentine What an impressive death scene 

h ,g h out.” I could hear a choir of angels. 

ISSFA " h“^s *an 

. a • though it was said to 


farthest Emits of space- ^ satisfying, though it was said to 
rL'^blc WaS ^° r HoWmournful. I flung myself into the chant. 




I 
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rejoiced that I could move my achless jaw freely at last. IN—OU V - 
IN—OUT. up sve went all together, high into the corner, Martin and 
angels and Valentine and all. hardly touching each other's v.ings. it 
must have been tear gas for ihcy fell like jawdrops three time** before 
meals and now Hold That Stomach and Down Down Down among 
the jawbones of an ass. and the lights, the London lights arc tearing 
past, whoosh wheesh in-oul-in-out here I swing low sweet chariot 
/ hear those gentle voices singinginginging poor oh! jaw and v. hoa 
fred tellemtostop upupupup higher and higher and higher and higher- 
andhishcrand hiaher ooooooooooooh! 

An hour later vve had stopped swinging; in fact, just to think of 
it made me sick. My jaw had an unearthly numbness, as if it didn't 
belong to me at all, and it was bound and plastered so that it couldn’t 
shift a fraction of an inch. Long ago I had some teeth extracted 
which left a space at one side of my mouth, and this. I learned later, 
was to be the portal for all future nourishment until my dressings 
could be removed. 1 had to drink all my food through a straw 
inserted in this convenient slot. I was to have at least a couple of 
days in bed. I had my own views about that, hou'ever. 

Jack w'as very ill; that was as much as Martin would say. except 
that he agreed about the wisdom of sending for Mary. Edna told 
me this; I saw that she drew the same conclusions as I did. 

Fraser’s rib would keep him down probably more than a fort¬ 
night. Another man from the Yard had been put on the case, but 
was to act under Fraser's supervision. If the case w'as not finished, 
Fraser would take it up again himself as soon as he w'as able. 

Mary had cabled back: “ Coming.” 

I was anxious and irritable. For the time being I couldn’t get 
out of bed. I couldn t take the initiative, for though I had seen and 
fought with one of the enemy, his mask had beaten me. Fraser Ncnt 
word that he was unable to identify the man he had shot, but was 
awaiting anything further that the experts could tell him about the 
bullets which had killed Dukes. He already knew they were from a 
Colt .32; there might be something special about the lands of the sun 
which might help. I couldn’t feel hopeful about searching the 
country for hypothetical microscopic charactci islics in the riding of a 
revolver barrel. Also Fraser was having a search made on the" lines 
of the probability markings wc had made on the map. plus all the 
data he had about the dumping of JcfT Kinsey. His men were 
snooping round all likely houses, to see if car number ODD 1313 
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was in the garage. I thought this hope pretty forlorn, too; I was 
wrong. 

I could do nothing. I fumed in my bed of pain. I don’t like 
to wait, it isn’t good tactics and it doesn’t suit me. 1 like to strike 
first, and as often as possible after. This long, monotonous period 
of waiting, with the case visibly going against ; me. was almost enough 
to irritate me into making a mistake. 

I fretted and boiled in bed all the day, and the next morning 
I determinedly got out of bed. There was just a trace of giddiness 
in my step, but if I took it steadily I was all right. At any cost 
I had to finish this exasperating stalemate. “You’ve no patience,” 
Cyr Dobson had said; “you have to see things working out right.” 

My breakfast was half a pint of beef gravy, and half a pint of 
fruit juice, both through a straw. This, added to the discomfort 
of my bristly beard sprouting under the bandage and the plaster, 
set me thoroughly on edge. None of us were cheerful at break¬ 
fast: the nurse, who had been up all the night, had dark rings round 
her eyes, and nearly went to sleep over her bacon and eggs. Jack 
was no longer delirious; he was altogether too quiet now. 

Dr. Martin came in and played hell with me for being down¬ 
stairs. I couldn’t answer him even if I’d wanted to; there were 
compensations to my injury, I felt. I just looked at him and went 
on drinking beef gravy while he harangued. Finally he went upstairs 

to Jack. 

Ten minutes later he came down. 

“ I'm sorry,” he said. I knew just what he was going to say. 
“ It wouldn’t be fair for me to keep you in hope about him.” 

For about a minute nobody said anything. We all looked at 

our breakfast pots very intently. . 

“Is there—is he certain to die?” said Edna in a very hard, 
ed‘»v voice. Horace was clenching and unclenching his fist. 

“ He is not certain to die,” said Martin, picking up the exact 
words- “but—only in the sense that nothing is certain in this world. 
There are-surprising recoveries. Short of such a surprise. I am 

afraid I have to tell you he is dying.” **, , „ . 

Nobody spoke or moved. I was not, after all, a member 

the family; what I felt about it would be nothing to what they would 

fCd - Martin went out in silence. After the sound of his ear had 
i e-nil c at thpn' without a word* Then the nurse, who 

had fallen a'sleep at last, slipped forward and upset her coffee, which 
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gave Edna the chance to hide her feelings, in the way she often 
did, by a show of activity. 

Later I tiptoed up to Jack's room—formerly my room. Hilda 
sat near the bed. I never saw anything so frigh.cning as the change 
in the boy’s appearance; not that it was a great change; on the 
contrary, it was slight and subtle, but it could not be mistaken. 1 
could almost have failed to recognize him, though his features were 
unchanged. It was difference of quality, of the look behind his 
features. And then there seemed a tiny aquilinily about the features 
themselves; his nose seemed somehow sharp. His eyes were closed. 
His breathing was light but noisy. 

I went down feeling sick at heart and helpless. There was 
nothing I could do for him. Perhaps, though, I could do something 
to the people who had done this to him. 

In America, gangsters who use cars often carry a supply of 
pieces of iron which look at first like tiny models of a shoemaker’s 
last; small four-pronged affairs so designed that however you throw 
them on the road, one point slicks up. The points arc sharp. 
When the gangsters’ car is pursued by a police car, the gangster 
strews a dozen or so of these devices on the road, and the police 
car stops suddenly with all its tyres burst. I had a sack of these 
things which an acquaintance had once left with me when he found 
himself in unforeseen difficulties. I loaded them into the luagage 
carrier of Horace’s Bentley; then I fastened a piece of wire round 
the lid of the luggage carrier, under the back axle, and round so 
that the end came to my hand as I sat in the driving seat. A sharp 
pull on the wire, and the tyre-bursters would pour out on the road. 
Then I put a revolver in my right-hand pocket, and got the car out 
of the garage. Horace saw me doing this, and came up to tell me 
I was not to go out at all. Dr. Martin thought it very foolish of 
me to be out of bed; I might collapse. To take a car out in such 
a state meant that I would be a danger to other people, as well as 
lo myself. What if I fainted at the wheel and killed somebody? 

Of ccmrse, I couldn’t answer him, even if I'd known what to 
say. I lodged at him till he had finished, and then started the cnizinc 
up. So he said he would come with me, and drive. I didn't want 
this at all. Oil the kind of run I planned, there was every chance 
that somebody would get hurt. I stopped, and wrote him explicit 
instructions to look after the house in my absence. He said what 
were the police for? I wrote, if lie was leaving the house, ’i was 
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staying. There had to be one of us there. He saw I meant it, 
and gave way. 

Getting in and out of the house was like negotiating the gates 
of a beleaguered city. The detective at the gate had to have a note 
that I was going into Banham to sec Fraser. Even then, I saw him 
in my driving mirror taking down the time I had gone out. 

When I got into Banham, I found Fraser lying in bed cursing 
his injury. He had found something, and wanted to be on it. At 
my arrival his irritation gave way to a smug little grin. 

“I don’t think you were much impressed by my map work on 
those car journeys, were you?” he asked. 


I shook my head. 

“ Look at the photos on that table.” 

I did so. If I had been able to, I would have whistled with 
surprise. There were two photos, and they showed the front and 
rear number plates of a car. The number was ODD 1313. The 
plates looked rusty and muddy even on the photograph. They had 
evidently been detached from the car. Fraser explained them. 

“One of the men I had on the job became interested In an 
empty bungalow; it’s marked on the map there. It had a garage, 
so it was eligible. Although it was empty, he found fresh tyre 
marks on the drive. We have a cast of the tyre marks there. He 
had a look inside the bungalow. There wasn’t a sign of anything 
—not a hair left anywhere. Fortunately he was one of our best 
men, and he thought the place was a bit too cleaned up to be good, 
so he searched the garden and a bit of a nearby field, and found 
these number plates in a ditch. Since then we’ve had the entire 
panel of specialists in the bungalow, treating it with every process 
they know, finger-printing, foot-printing, taking every sort of photo 
from ultra-violet to infra-red—we’ve just about pickled the place, 
so I may hear some more when the experts get their reports out. 
One thing: the chemists got a reaction for blo °d in u ? ? ce f s 
the floorboards, and they think they can establish that its fiom 
two different blood groups. What do you think of that 

I wrote “(a) Lawson; ( b ) Kinsey. You’ve found the place all 


riizht. Congratulations.” , _ , . 

“But,” said Fraser, “they got clear away, and God knows 

where they are now. They must have known we were on their 

trail all right. How can they have known that. 

When I went back to the car, I took a quick glance round t 
street. There was no sign of a watcher. This did not mea , 
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however, that there was no watcher. T should have felt disappointed 
in my opponents if I had thought that they did not know I had left 
Granby. In fact, the move I now intended to make could only be 
successful if they were aware of what I was doing. I felt pretty 
certain Granby had been closely watched by the criminals since the 
day after Lawson's murder, so I could take it they had their eye 
on me now. 

From Banham I drove, not back to Granby, but out in the 
direction of London. Before I had gone four miles I saw from 
my mirror that a powerful blue two-seater was following me. It 
was a long way away, so that I could not see the occupants clearly, 
but I could make out that there were two of them. I was grati¬ 
fied to see them there; with my right hand 1 made sure my revolver 
had not caught in the lining of my pocket. At the same time the 
thought came into my mind that Jack very likely was dead by now. 
1 knew just what 1 was going to do. 

I accelerated as if to give them the slip, but took care not to 

distance them. They seemed in no hurry. We covered some miles, 

but they were still well behind me. I had to entice them closer 

if I was to do any good; I repeated my feint at escaping. As 1 

hoped, they put on speed and overhauled me fast, but maintained 

a distance of about a quarter of a mile between us. I could not 

understand this; they were not trailing me for fun, I supposed; 

they were after the watch, but they were optimists if they hoped to 

get it by joy-riding a quarter of a mile behind. It was’difficult to 

do what 1 had intended, unless they pulled up a little closer, and 

this they seemed to have no intention of doing. Mile after mile 

went past at a smart fifty, and still they kept their distance. At 

last a sliatp bend in the road forced me to decelerate sharplv, and 

once round the corner I braked hard and pulled on the wire at the 

same time, brought the car to a standstill, leapt out, ran back a few 

yards, and flung myself down in the grass, revolver in hand, to wait 
lor the pursuers. 


The shaking of the car, and then the jolting as I ran, had an 
alarming and most untimely effect on me. My head and jaw gave a 
violent throb as L lay down in the grass, and then suddenly f could 
see only stars and flashes of brilliant light. I came out of this stale 
to see the blue two-seater swirl round the corner and strike mv 
lyre-bursters. There were three loud reports, the car swerved terri- 
fymgty climbed the grass verge, smashed through a hawthorn h'J-e 
and rolled over on its side in the field beyond. I was through 
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the hedge almost before the car had come to rest, despite my anxiety 
as to whether I should collapse before completing my programme; 

1 saw immediately all that I needed to see. One of the two men, k 
the driver, was injured, and hung from his seat unconscious. The 
other appeared no more than badly shaken; and both were plain¬ 
clothes detectives. 

I lowered my gun. I could have wept with frustration. 

By a miracle, the unconscious man proved to be only slightly 
hurt, and soon recovered his senses. We took him back to Banham 
in the Bentley, and his companion told me on the way that the 
inspector who was in charge of Granby House had phoned through 
and asked for someone to be put on to follow me in case I was 
attacked. I thought I would have exploded with inarticulate rage. ^ 
While these two were shadowing me, the men I was after were • 
taking the hint and keeping right out of danger; merely observing 
us sufficiently to note the nature of the booby trap which had been 
intended for them. I dashed in to see Fraser again. My dumbness j 
checked me sharply, but I managed to express some tiny percentage 1 
of my feelings in writing, and Fraser accordingly gave me a note 
for his deputy at Granby. I laid down the terms of the letter 

myself. 


Dear Inspector Mills, 

Please do not under any circumstances have Mr. Duncan fol¬ 
lowed or protected unless he specifically asks for it. He is capable 
of taking what precautions may be necessary and police supervision 
is likely to interfere seriously with the work he is doing on this case 

in consultation with me. Fraser 


CHAPTER X 




JACK 


T RETURNED to Granby m a mood of accumulated distress and bitters '-' 
ness What I was to find there, when I got back to the house, X 

C ‘ id My worst" fears 'proved^ unjustified, I saw when I came up the . 
drive ^ack was not dead already, at any rate, for the blinds 
Ml raised at the windows. True, Edna and Horace disliked the 
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conventional observances of death, and putting the blinds down 
might in general seem to them to imply a hypocritical regard for 
appearance; but not in this case. 1 could not imagine that the 
house would keep its eyes open to the day if Jack had died. The 
sunshine across the carpets and chairs by the windows would have 
been too intrusive. Putting the blinds dow-n would be merely a 
defensive thing to do, not ostentatious. 

Marlin’s car stood by the door; he came out of the house as I 
came up. He started at me again, saying he washed his hands of 
me. He would have no further responsibility for a patient who did 
thus and thus. Did I think he said things for the fun of it? Did 
1 think he just liked the sound of his voice? Did I . . . and so on. 
He had precious little insight, or he would have known how I was 
feeling. The morning had been different, but this time it was a 
miracle I did not knock him down. Weary and dispirited as I was, 
I didn’t want to listen to his prate, and I only restrained myself 
from hitting him by the thought that he was necessary to Jack. 

At last he consented to tell me what I wanted to know; or 
perhaps he really hadn’t thought that I might be more interested 
in the boy to whose danger my carelessness had contributed than 
m Ins opinion of me. Jack, he said, was “just the same. He may 
linger for hours, days even, but-’’ he shook his head and, climb¬ 

ing into his car, drove away. 

I went silently into the hall, feeling weak now—<-a nervous 
reaction partly due to yesterday's operation and the excitement and 
disappointment of to-day. There was no remedy for any of the 
trouble we were in. I had failed Jack right at the start and I had 
failed everybody by bungling the trap I had arranged in the bed¬ 
room. God knows what I had been thinking of, not to allow for 
more than one opponent that night. 

I was thinking these things when the sound of motor-tyres on 
giavel suddenly caught my attention. I hurried to the door and 

S, £ ht • . c °™ng up the drive were three Rolls- 

^°» y ho Ca S * 10t J y c ^ ased b >’ lhe Plain-clothes man who was on duty 
at the gate, and who seemed to be trying to get all their numbers 

nn V I It. at ^ nCe, i aS j VC V as a tllurn b>nail sketch of the people inside 

front ^7 had entered the The cars beat him to the 

front door by about fifty yards; out of the first one, before it had 

stopped, leapt Mary Kirby. She was very pale, except for two 

bnUumt but unsymmelrical dabs of rouge which made he? look old 
She fairly flew up the steps to me. . 
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“ is he all right?” she said, disregarding my own strange appear¬ 
ance in her concentration on one thing. 

Of course I couldn't answer that; but the policeman did, though 
breathless from running all the way. “I'm sorry—you cant you 

can't do—that-” „ 

Mary turned to him very briefly. “You go to hell. She was 
certainly strung up. She ran me inside the door, and then ran me 
out aeain while she looked back at the other cars, about which she 
seemed to be jumping anxious. Then Edna rushed downstairs and 
out and Mary got a look at her and—I thought—got the idea 

immediately that Jack was dead. Edna gave me t 1 } iat , ,m P rc . ssl °" 
as well; she w-as pretty distraught. 1 saw Mary s hands begin to 
tremble, and once again, for all her blazing energy and determina¬ 
tion as though all hell wouldn’t stop her getting her own way, l 
had that wretched sense of seeing an old woman. I suppose some¬ 
thing old, racially old, comes up in women when they lose their 


children. 

“Well, what is it?” she said in a level voice. ' . 

“ He's very ill.” said Edna; “ Dr. Martin says it is—very serious. 

I think she had been going to say “fatal.” 

Mary’s expression changed, she seemeu to come to life. h 
alive? See, don't try to keep me up with any false hopes, it 

dead tell me.” 

44 If ^llVC ^ 

I had time now to see that a remarkably tall, elegant and 
majestic individual had got out of the first car, the one she had been 

,n- “^Ronald ."hc’s^live*; for Christ’s sake run up and do anything— 
c\' er ythmg you poss^b'y cam” ^ lurncd to loo k at the cars 

-hich "ad tjM amPafl £ = 

ss rs. *?&* srsna- ts, * rstffs 

mechanic; he opened a , . .. O e returned to the car 

oxygen, and lu fS e f th ^{Sndcr While these people were charging 
and brought out anortter cylinder^ wn ^ w hold and 

about the tall man h a 3 1 „j a i on<T white coat on and was 
in less than half a minute h.ehlad a long whi ^ ^ j recog . 

m a zfd in Iir Rona n id'Pa^ry. the physician Mary must have com¬ 
mandeered him as she came through London. 
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There was no time to ask questions. Horace and I made 
ourselves useful carrying upstairs all the stuff which Sir Ronald had 
brought with him. The bustle was effective, for the moment, in 
infusing a sense of confidence; while rushing about like this, it was 
almost possible to believe the great specialist could work miracles. 
After all, he had done as much before; his brilliant record . . . 

In ten minutes he was in Jack’s room, and we could do no more. 
We must sit and wait; and this was where our new optimism began 
to wane. 

The minutes ticked away as we waited about the house, with¬ 
out heart to do a thing. Once a nurse came out of the room for 
some hot water, but there was no word to relieve our anxiety. For 
the first time I noticed that Mary had brought somebody else with 
her besides Sir Ronald Parry; a fat. self-effacing man had emerged 
trom the first car. and was sitting in a corner of the hall, near the 
window, trying not to be in the way. I felt sorry for him, he looked 
neglected but as if he would not be so inconsiderate as to show it 
In the tension of the moment, and the hurry, he was quite out of 
it. Mary seemed to have forgotten him. I wrote, “Who arc you?" 

on my writing pad, and showed him it. He coloured with grati¬ 
tude and showed me his card. ° 


Kenneth B. Wainwright 
For the Metropolitan Opera House 

New York 

“Signi"® Mary up?” I wrote. He took the pencil and was 
about to write back, when I wrote again. ‘‘You can talk- I’m 
not deaf as well.” He laughed and said he didn't know- he had 

He "had S h UCtCd h‘° see Mar I i f P° ss ‘ ble . and talk terms with her 
He had been about to set off for Milan when he was informed that 

m th P ar S H° min8 ho , nle by . air t0 London. He had awaited her 
at the aerodrome, and somehow got caught up with the nartv that 

had come down to Granby. MaTy had been very nice to Wm h 

said but I think he was not sure that she had c ^en seen him Veb 

Sb ™ *K , , n f ‘° h ‘ m ’ , briefly ’ that he must come and stay ai 

?h? h b ?i , m . her u h ? 1 he wa "ted when she had time to listen 
lack talkCd l ° nobody but Sir Ronald so far. and Solely abom 

had come^°and Sfct 1 

sat hunched on a chair at the foot of the T.at out of lhe w^y 
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in case anybody wanted to pass in a hurry. She was smoking one 
cigaictte after another, dropping the stumps on the floor. She was 
always a heavy smoker, and it never seemed to affect her voice. 

Cuna was sitting near her, equally silent once she had told her 
the full story of the accident. Occasionally she rose and paced 
quietly about the hall. Horace, to take his mind off the business, 
and to be useful, was walking about the garden and the path round 
the house, assisting the two plain-clothes men who were there. 
Little by little the fat man's conversation dwindled under the strain 
of the others’ silence; and it was difficult anyway to be chatty with 
someone who had to make all his replies in writing. At last we 
fell quite silent, and listened to the ticking of the hall clock, beating 
out all our lives; and I for one wondered if it was beating out a 
life upstairs, or if that life was ended. 

Then Jack’s door opened softly, and Parry came to the top of 
the stairs. He looked down at Mary and nodded, taking olf his 
white coat, which he handed without turning to the nurse behind 
him. He came down the stairs, and we crowded round him. “I 
think he will recover now,” he said, “no special thanks to me. Your 
man—Marlin, did you say?—had done everything that could be 
useful, except perhaps for the inhalations, and that was an emer¬ 
gency measure. I shall leave you an ammonium carbonate pre¬ 
paration which will help to clear his lungs, but do not overdose 
him. I will have a word with your nurse before I go. Rest and 
quiet, no excitement at all, and all will be well. So long as he isn't 
disturbed, he will recuperate. And now, Mrs. Kirby, I am glad 
to have been able to help you; may f go back to London?” 

“ So long as he isn’t disturbed.” We took good care he was 
not disturbed. Night and day for the next week his window was 
watched from outside, either by Horace or by me; and night and 
day his door watched, cither by Edna or by Hilda. Nobody was 
allowed in except the nurses—one of Sir Ronald’s nurses had stayed 
with us. The rule was cast-iron. Not even Mary was to enter 
the bedroom till Jack was clear of the shadow of death. We had 
seen the danger too close to run any more risks. Wc still had two 
plain-clothes men watching the house, but wc could not feel comfort¬ 
able unless wc were cn guard ourselves. Horace now carried a gun, 
and I gave him enough target practice to ensure that he would be 
deadly at close quarters. For a week Jack’s window was always 
under observation by one or the other of us. 1 he days passed 
peacefully, making it hard to believe in the stormy times that had 
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passed, and perhaps lulling us into a dangerous negligence of danger 
to come. Dr. Martin, who had seen Parry before he went, began 
to give us more optimistic accounts of the patient, and at the end 
of the week he said Jack was quite out of danger, and could see 
visitors, though he must not be unduly tired. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CHARACTERISTIC ODOUR OF A RODENT? 

At last the tension was relaxed and we began to live normally 
again. To be on the safe side. I fastened six stout iron bars across 
Jack's window, and arranged a simple electric circuit, connected to 
a bell in my room, to detect any attempt to climb on the outhouse 
roof. Then I took my mind off Jack for the first time for a week, 
anj returned to calculations about Lawson’s money and the people 
who were after it. One couldn’t expect them to keep quiet for ever. 
, Mary had not been back three days before Bailey returned 
and to my indignation told Mary that he had left before because 
of my rudeness and intolerance. This was his little wav of 
emphasizing that he was a guest there, and I a servant. Guests 
complain of servants. Nor was I in a position to tell him any of 
the things I had been wanting to tell him for some days since I 
could only communicate by writing, and the things I wanted to sav 
were not the kind of things you can write down. But as it hap^ 
pened I did not have to say anything, because Mary, who was 
*ather on edge all the week, had just been hearing from Horace 
about Bailey s foolish action in talking to the reporter, and she cut 
Badey off pretty short “Oh God. Bill, don’t come to mc u'th 
your nonsense. What do you want me to do? Kick Robbie our 
Y ou d better guess again if you think that. If you can’t agree with 
hmi, then you 11 damned well have to differ.” So Bailey sulked 

hmT Cy aW ? y ’ an ?. 1 ^ pcd t0 sce him P ack off to town again- 
but he moved into his old room, and later disappeared to play golf 

with Vvainwnght, so he evidently meant to settle in again * 8 

After refusing to talk business for a week. Mary was free now 

to attend to Wamwnght. who was staying with us. He was a man 

f wide interests, apart from opera, a very entertaining corner- 
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sationalist, and a good listener. Amery had rung Mary lip and 
had tried to interest her in his new theatre, but she had hung up 

on him briefly with the comment that she had too much on her 

mind to attend to what he was saying. Now, however, she got ' 
into touch with him, and to Wainwright's distress agreed to sing 
“Norma.” 

“Well,” said Wainwright dolefully, “I suppose I had better 
say good-bye; unless I can book you for later in the season.” 

Mary considered. “ I won't say no; you might hang on here 
till Amery's opening night or so, anyhow, since what I do later will 
depend on whether I like the feel of Amery's place.” 

“Can you give me a kind of provisional agreement?” asked . 

Wainwright. “You see, a verbal arrangement won’t cut much ice \ 

with thc^Metro, if you change your mind, whereas if I could show 
that you had really considered it, then they won't say I've been 
filling in time.” 

“All right,” said Mary, and wrote him a note to th 2 t effect. 

That night, as a kind of celebration, Mary sang to us. God 
knows there never was a more misplaced celebration; we should 
have felt in no mood for music had we had any idea of what was 
coming to us in the near future. 

Silenced for a week, Mary’s voice seemed tenderer and sweeter 
than ever. Horace played the piano. It began to seem as though - 
.we could live aeain, in a world that wasn’t exclusively occupied 
by revolvers and masked men; the glow and happiness of life seemed 
to be returning—to me, at any rate, despite my immobile jaw and 
the whiskers "rowing thick beneath the bandage. First she sang 
Haydn’s “ With Verdure Clad ’’—and how delicately and simply 
her lovely voice touched each note as she formed the long phrases; 
th cn — s he had been glancing over the score of Norma came Casta 
Divi,” Horace playing so exquisitely that the piano, seeming almost 
muted, chanted beneath the sustained voice. She was singing any 
song we asked for, and Edna wanted Schubert’s “Der Wegw'eiser, t 

which she sang very beautifully. 

Through the dark of tight-shut eyelids 
Evermore that guidepost burns; 

I must take a different highway 

/ must take a different highway, * 

Whence no traveller returns; 

Whence no traveller returns. 
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But the song I remember best of all Mary sang was the next 
one, Schubert’s “ Spring Dreams ” (“ Fruhlingstraume"). I wonder 
if it is such a lovely song, or if she read something into it that made 
it so personal: 


7 dreamt of the opening flowers. . . . 

(and her voice danced like a flower; and then the incredible change 
the tired bitterness, the loneliness of the next section): 


And then the ravens woke me 
To snow and freezing skies. . . . 

And then; what worlds of grief and wonder at all that has hap¬ 
pened, when the singer secs the frost-pictures on the window. 

What leafy scene is silvered 
Upon the window-pane? 

These icy flowers and branches. 

These are my dreams again - 

Why must you mock the dreamer 
Whose garden in winter blooms. 

Whose garden in winter blooms? 


Well, 
sang that 
mock is a 


the cuckoo mocks married man, but I felt when Marv 

raven mocks unmarried men, and the raven’s 
harder thing to bear: 


When shall the frost-twigs flower. 

When shall 1 have love in my arms, 
When shall / have love in my arms? 


something livety ,o Sr the pSor soul u " ld ‘°H H '^ do 


so 
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have seen the joke; she just shattered his tune. She blew that 
song up like a balloon, and then burst it. She sang, laughed, 
screamed, whispered, shouted, imitated everybody from Gracic Fields ^ 
to Mr. Jetsam—with a low G that sounded almost baritone—in fact, 
she did everything that could be done with a superhuman voice. 
After chuckling her way up two and a half octaves, she descended 
in fifths saying, in a perfect B.B.C. accent, “ before I read the news, 
here is an S.CXS. for Duncan.” We never found out what the S.O.S. 
was, because she went up again to a high D on which she got stuck - 
and began to cluck like a chicken. It was ii^iedible. Then she 
took to slurring and scooping all her notes, so tjpc ner voice sounded 
as" if someone were playing on a saw; and to finish the thing off,^ 
she rocketed up to an authentic A in altissimo, and held that in-^| 
credible note for bar after bar. Never have I heard such a display 
of vocal brilliance, and every note as pure as, say, Alma Glucks 


notes, or a boy's. 

And after that, by way of contrast, she sang Horace s favourite 
song, a lovely fifteenth-century carol, “Lullay my Liking, my Dear 

Son, my Sweeting.” , . . 

“Caruso” said Wainwright, when they talked about singing 
later; “what a singer Caruso was. There’ll never be another. 

Mary put her head on one side, a gesture which with her meant, 
“well, I wouldn’t say that ” “There’s nobody like him now, she. 
conceded. “ Volume like a steam siren, but the texture of his voice 

so soft that it seemed to melt into the air.” . , 

I would have liked to reminisce about Caruso in Boheme, but i 


couldn’t say a word. cl 

“Did you ever sing with him?” Wainwright asked Mary. She 

shook her head. “ I was only starting my stage career te dii«h 

I’ve watched him often enough, and noticed the sort of habits ne 
had when he sang—his way of closing his eyes for instance. 

“ Amazing fellow,” said Wainwright; “ I shall never forget his M 

dello _I forget who was Dcsdemona—Melba, I fancy. Bot 

riSTin X c per Sempre Addio’-a thing to remember for 


ever \* y ou heard Caruso in OteJIo?*’ asked Horace. . 

“ Yes and a splendid performance it was. 1 forget where it was 

—America or London, I don’t think it was on the Continent. r 

A I glanced sharply at Mary, and intercepted g, ??^ace ™ 

her. We were both thinking the samething. a ^^nw^ghThad 
gathered. Later, when we were going to bed, and Wainwrigm 
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left us, Mary said to me, “Funny, that man's either a liar or he's 

making a strange mistake. Caruso never sang Otello, did he?'* 

I shook my head, and wrote. “Certain lie didn’t." 

“Who can he have heard, and mistaken for Caruso? 
Tamagno ? 

I shrugged my shoulders and wrote. “Fifty years ago? Besides. 
. was 6 ft. plus. Maybe Zcnatcllo." But I wondered at a man so 
closely connected with opera as Wainwright making that mistake 

Lent sunnoi 11 h e * ,USt ****** c Wain ^ r W were not an operaifc 
agent, suppose he was posing. Suppose he had brushed up his 

opera with the help of Kobbe and a pretty wide general know ledge 

hLw» US1C 3 i nd the thcatre ~and he was a man with a considerable 
background, anyway, and wide interests—it wouldn't be hard for 

such a man to pass for a specialist in opera. If that were the case 

fhil V ^ S n^° SSlt) C ^ at ;/ he might blunder, in ignorance of the fact that 
this one opera, Otello, was about the only opera of those which von 

might expect Caruso to sing which he never sang. After all Caruso 

sang more or less the whole of Italian opera but Otello It was i 

~ b,c hypothesis that this kind of ndstake should be made bt 

And anxious t0 a PPear to know more about opera than he dil 

or could‘you 9 OUrSC> hang a man for a trifling mistake- 

own bedroom 'd'oor! Then VpaufeTfor l a ‘ -V 

lo «el.r‘truTh^n 

s,r,i' stir „ k oTL‘S d ” r 4V»= 
strs ya .»«^as-rssi 

RUlt jfiif slee P-walked about the house 8UnS ' hc m,ght gct 

I took my,mch aid hlS mTiIT T” daw " was siting.' 

still there; he did™sle^waft Th , C butt0 " "«« 

case, for I had spent the nioh. H„v gh 1 , W0Uld have kr >0"n in any' 
overcoat, with a revolver in mv hand E omiwe “ nc £ mf ° rta t>ly in my 
And I thought I had said good-bye to 'all that J k S bedroom doo C 



CHAPTER XII 


SOMETHING ON MY MIND 


To have even the slightest suspicion that a man living under the 
same roof as you is a murderer is unsettling. After that little mistake 
of his, I found it hard to take my eyes off Wainwright. His behaviour 
in no way suggested the crook, but then it wouldn't if he were the 
man behind Lawson’s death and the rest. I puzzled and puzzled. 
I gave myself a headache. And I couldn’t get any thinking done 
on my own account, because my time was taken up by “ unobtrusive 
observation of the suspect.” At the back of my mind was a con¬ 
viction that, sketchy as the evidence was, I had already enough to 
guide me to Lawson’s money, if I knew how to put it together. For 
l had two peculiar pieces of information which surely were connected; 
first, both Lawson and Kinsey had been seen about Amery’s opera 
house before they were killed; and second, Wainwright. about whom 
there was at any rate a shadow of doubt, was also connected with 


opera. 

And what about Joe Kerry’s pub? So far I had picked up 
nothing which led in that direction. I cogitated. Suppose Joe Kerry 
never had a pub after all—suppose all that was just rumour—indeed, 
Cyr had said it was—and suppose there was nothing in it? Instead, 
what if—and everything pointed to it—Lawson’s money was hidden 
somewhere about Amery’s opera house? Or some clue to it, anyway? 
Xften how would Wainwright act. supposing him to be a crook? 
Evidently the swatch was necessary to find the money. Then, if 
Wainwright were a crook, his first task at Granby would be to find 
out who bad the watch. Had he been able to do this? Surely not. 
Of all those living at Granby. I alone knew about the watch, and 
I never mentioned it. But if Wainwright were a crook, he would 
pxoect everybody to be silent about the watch, in any case, and he 
should be smart enough to find out where it was off his own bat, 
without any unintentional assistance from us. For instance, he would 
Search all the rooms. Had we been prepared, nothing would have 
been easier than to have so arranged everything that he would leave 
indication^ of his search; but for a week he had been accepted as a 
bona fide agent—which he probably was, anyway—and if he were not. 
by now Ws searching must all have been done. But. had he been 
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a criminal, surely he would have used his presence in the house to 
make sure Jack did not recover; murder from inside the house 
presented less difficulties—but did it? Both door and window of 
Jacks room had been under unceasing supervision. No; from his 
record up to now, Wainwright could just as easily be uuilty as 
innocent—and vice versa. 

But suppose he were a criminal, then by now he must have done 
ins searching, and must soon come out into the open to eel the 

° l mere,y s y aslc timc b >' kcc P in S up his pose; but must 

i / tu , C . some ! hin S to gain, even if he did not immediately 

rhL^H 3101 ’ by staymfi °n al Granb >' ? lf the money, or some 
clue to the money, were really m the Scala, would it not"be a more 

likely course for him to he low until Mary was singing there and 

he was able to gain admission as a friend of hers? Then we might 

expect him to make a bid for the watch. 

J™- | lil n 1C ; Vas , onc usefuI thing I could do, and I did it, and 

/ ^?K. a 1C,! of a ,ot <?f trouble. 1 took a photo of Wainwrieht. 
I didn t Want to ask him to let me photograph him for it u.s 

nh.nf P x t ,"’ S hml wisc 10 what 1 thinking, suppose he were 
phoney There were ways, of course, of geltinc him P to pose- he 

couldn t very well have refused to be in a croup photo but he mi-hr 

have smelt a fish smell, and I wouldn’t risk th-ir S i , ? s * 

and hours by my bedroom window "for Inn, ‘t o go downtforche M 
path on h,s way to play golf, and finally I gof 3 a tew exposure o 
um and Bailey; only onc of them was any good; he had been talking 
and waggling his arms and head on the others and h r,? 

C[ a wa hin , in mi n dIe ° f his faCC - and dbow, in the t^dc« 

recognize it. well, even then it would be useful to show ifro '^v 
as soon as Martin gave us permission to interrogate him Th-i I 
prove something, one way or the other lntC,l ° eate ,um ' T! >ft should 

> S kM “..V’taT-.oV 1 "" * Cre '•> O 
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eye on him, as well. These instructions, of course, I had to give 
in writing; I was getting to be a pretty fast writer. 

My first call was on Fraser, at Banham. “Hello, Robbie,” he 
laughed, “still swathed up. God, talk about pantomime detectives; 
botfi of us laid out before the case has started. Any progress?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, I’ve something to tell you, though not much,” said 
Fraser. “Joe Kerry assumed the name of Riley, or Reilly, I don’t 
know which. He did keep a pub, and it was called the 4 Star,’ or 
the 4 Star and Garter.’ or something with star in it. And the money 
was hidden there. Your informant was pretty good. I got things 
going straight away the day you told me, but 1 couldn’t get any lines 
on Kerry till to-day, when this came through.” 

“ You’re quite certain about this information?” I wrote. 

“Not quite,” he admitted; “why? Are there other possi¬ 
bilities?” 

I nodded. 

Soon after I was on the way to London. This time I was not 
followed, a trifling fact which, however, increased my suspicion of 
Wainwright. Supposing him to be one of the crooks, it was natural 
that while he was operating in the house the others would lie low 
to see how he got on. True, Fraser had not recognized the photo, 
but even supposing Wainwright was on the police files—which 
needn’t be so—they hadn’t got the picture of every crook on earth— 
* Fraser couldn’t be expected to carry all those pictures in his head. 
Anyhow, I had left a print with him, which he would have checked 
up at headquarters. 

In London my first task was to look up 44 Wainwright ” in a 
directory of the theatrical profession. There he was all right: 
Kenneth Bracebridge Wainwright, agent in London of the Metro¬ 
politan Opera, New York. That was good enough for me—so long 
as our Mr. Wainwright was the same Mr. Wainwright as the Mr. 
Wainwright in the directory. Just in case, I called at the flat men¬ 
tioned in the directory; it was locked up, as one would expect; his 
name was on the door. I couldn’t find anybody who knew him, 
and was turning away when a man came up the stairs and pushed 
some notices of concerts and musical events under the door. I 
prevailed on him, by dumb show, to wait, and wrote on my writing 
pad “Do you know Mr. Wainwright?” “Well, not to speak to— 
onlv by sight,” said the man. “This him?” I wrote, and showed the 
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to me a mile unhandy and awkward v 

crossed my mind that if he had slopped a bullet with that arm a 
bullet from Fraser’s revolver—he might be just that ar.ioum c!ums>; 
and it was not impossible for Wainwright to signal in >rmc way, to 
get through to his confederates—// he were crooked—and have'this 
confirmation of his identity ready in case it was needed. Unfortu¬ 
nately these further suspicions did not crystallize in my mind till 
the bill-distributing gentleman had vanished, so I could not rut them 

to the test by getting to know him belter, as I should have liked to 
nave done. 

But what an imposing fabric of cobwebs and moonlight I had 
against poor old Wainwright. Nothing concrete, but an immense 
suspicion made up entirely of conjectures and hypotheses on mv part 
and on his small conversational slip. ' 

«. TI M y ne Y vi r| t ,\ v ? s to Arnold Amcry. He was all smiles. 
Thanks a lot, Robbie,” he said. ] looked at him blanklv. ” I 

‘ hc fmc P ,a '- C 1 ami all the 'rest of 
It. ^ ou re a pal, Robbie. God, wait till you hear my Nonna " 

i ™ 1 " as < nu r e { .° t ] }*' c this g^tinidc, though I had not came 1 it 
I conesponded with him: ” I didn't have much time to see veu- nh c 

again? *"' aS ,aSt m l0Wn * rv ° now. Can i' glance*round 

He was as fussy as a dog to show me the place a<nin «i n i 

sst£i 

the place.” ^rehearsals, i || run you round to see 

i»- &%£?£%£ isn."zs is; ter: m r y 

tnusrttft tursz dr ts 

|? « P 11 ^ in which 1 had S T K " !Ty 

& «: 

l <rn.l I had pro\ed conclusively that i, couldn't bet! 
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of my idea I wrote on the way down: “ Big job, building a theatre; 
1 suppose it's taken years to put up—from first to last, I mean? * 
“God bless you. no." laughed Amery, tickled by my ignorance. 
“ Investments can't wait years nowadays. Not a stone of the place 
was standing nine months ago." 

This effectively knocked my idea on the head. Lawson’s money 
had been hidden for five years. And yet there was some connection 
with Amery’s new opera house, I was certain. If not the money, 
some vital clue lay within the building. Amery went on reminiscing^ 
“ Oh. no; a year ago it was the old ‘ Odeon remember the ‘ Odeon, 

Robbie?" 


I shook my head. 

“ a miserable little place in the old style, you know; not a paying 
proposition, to put it mildly. Then I managed to get hold of the 
place, and down it came with a rush. ’Course l had the money 
behind ine. Can't do these things without money." 

At the theatre itself, though curiosity and the necessity of 
keeping up appearances before Amery obliged me to go over the 
place, there was really only one thing I had to do. which was to see 
my friend the ex-window'-cleancr. I found him doing a bit of car¬ 
pentry in the wings, and showed him the photograph of Wamwnght. 

“ Ever seen this chap before?" I wrote. , , , 

He recognized him immediately. “ Yes, Mr. Duncan, he s been 

h CrC jl < had n ^ not h cr question to scribble: ‘‘Did he come with either 

of the other two men you saw, who were murdered. 

“No, on his own. I wouldn’t be sure it was him, but I think it 
was He wasn’t wearing plus fours when he came, but a different 
kind of suit altogether." The photograph showed him in plus fours 
I nodded my thanks. When all was said and done, it \vasn t 
unreasonable that an agent of the Metro. should come and glance 
round a fine new opera house; and yet it seemed, judging by what the 
others had done, that if he w'erc the criminal I had suspected him of 
being, he would also have come to look round here. It was a 
nroblcm and my inquiries had told me little or nothing. 

P Before le^ing I showed Amery the photo. “Do you know 
Wainwright, the Metropolitan representative?’ I wrote. 

“ Not by sight." he said. So he could not help me. 

I went back with Amery to his office, where we had a drink, and 
soon after I left for Granby. As I got into my car and started her 
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up he came running out and said: “Oh. by the way, Robbie, tell 
Mary I II be coming down to see her max be to-morrow.” 

I stopped and wrote, “Week-end?”' 

“ Well, l shouldn't; I’ve a lot on here. Still, why not? Yes 
Robbie. I'll come till Monday.” 

“OK.” I wrote. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THERE S A MAN WITH A MASK OUTSIDE 

r hU hin8 I askcd , H ? racc " hcn 1 £° l back was whether Warn- 
wught had used the telephone while 1 was away. Horace said ves* 

he had caMed U p a friend. Horace naturally didn't know what he 

had said. How long was this after I had gone? About ten minutes 

«v n J f he presumption of Waimvriglu's guilt was a shade stronger 

fhSn'VA* • ? ?' ays safe T to mistake an innocent man for a murderer 

o n Wainwright" STc ^,™Ld 

Wn 11n Th° incr,m,na,e hin !; nci,hei ' could 1 find anythin” to c o r 
him There was one test which mieht b ' verv il % n • r 

Jack to sec hint: if he had been one o' 7, 7' lha ' of all <"''ing 
wasn't a doubt lhat Jack would recognize him Bn!?*'®’ !- C ! C 

SO brutally 'a? to confront ^hhn with" one Til? 1 *'T’’ lcast . of a " 
crime. Martin flatly refused to let tl-,> n mL l ~ P a, . t,c, P ants ,n the 

his own time, he said, when he was i^'rfc^ly sabsT 1°? ‘ h ' C b ° r y: 
would permit me to elicit the sto v hnr m i at S d 11 was safc - he 

Without asking. I knew there was no quesfion ofTack 0 ^"' 10 " ify0t - 
.C see a man who might have been coVS t ihem ! ^ PL * nniHed 

die proof" » ' '-d discovered 


suspicion as a legiiimaic explanation oJ a'manfaS^^ars" 
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When once I get a doubt into my head, nothing at all will shift it 
except irrefutable evidence, not that I may be wrong, but that I can¬ 
not be right. Besides, if Wainwright were a crook, it was so con¬ 
venient for me; it gave me somebody to watch. He couldn’t be 
dangerous now that I had my eye on him. 

I handed him over to Horace for a few minutes, and went up to 
see Jack, whom I had not seen for a week. 

Mary was with him; ho was half sitting up in bed, propped on 
his pillows. Though he was still pale, there was none of the deathly 
look of a week ago. He was laughing at some joke of Mary’s. 

“Heck, what's the trouble. Robbie?” he said when he saw my 
bandages. “ I bet somebody's been slogging you on the point of the 
jaw.” ■« 

I nodded, and Mary explained to him that I could not speak. I 
pointed to his wrist and looked inquiring: with the practice I had had, 
it was surprising how inquiring I could look. Jack’s expression 
became rueful. “I can't move my fingers much,” he admitted; “Dr. 
Martin moves them for me every time he comes, and Mother and 
Nurse do it sometimes, but I dream about it and it makes me wake . 
up.” 

“Does it hurt?” I wrote. 

“ No, but it frightens me a bit when I’m asleep.” 

I waited, thinking he was going on to talk about his fall from 
the tree, and hence about the murder, but he did not; and from the 
fact that he had never mentioned it since his illness, I judged that he 
had developed as a defence mechanism this nightmare about his arm, 
which served as a kind of cover memory for the originally frightening 
experience of the murder. The fear he felt in the dreams about his 
arm was really the fear inspired by the recollection of I he murder/ 
but this actual recollection had been displaced in his conscious mind 
bv thoughts of his arm. which had some connection with the murder, 
but was less immediately terrifying. This kind of amnesia is common 
enough; it often happens that a sick person cannot remember some- « 
thing which, if he recalled it, might prejudice his recovery. In good 
time, when he was strong enough to stand it, we must bring back to 
Jack’s mind the original experience of the murder, and show him 
what it was that he was really afraid of; otherwise he would probably 
develop a neurosis about his arm, or completely lose the use of it, 
or something of the kind.* * t 

“ I’m going to write a story, Robbie,” he said. 

I looked like a question mark. 
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“About Shylock Holmes; a detective story.” 

I hastily scribbled: “Good idea; make him say, ‘ What have we 
here, my dear Watson? A pound of flesh, cut off nearest the 
merchant’s heart, and apparently severed with some blunt instrument. 
Simple logic, my dear fellow.' ” 

Jack looked at me with wide eyes. “Would he say that?” [ 
felt ashamed, and looked at Mary, who explained the joke. Jack 
did not find it funny, but hastily dismissed the subject: “I say. 
Robbie, have my books come through this week?” 

"Mickey Mouse Weekly has,” I wrote, “because I read il myself 
lastnight.” 

“Bring me them up when you go.” 

“You can’t have them to read. Jack,” said Mary. “Dr. Martin 
doesn t want you to read yet.” 

^ Well, he won’t know.’ said Jack disingenuously. 

111 read to you,” Mary offered as a compromise. 

- That night I guarded Jack’s room as before. I had plenty of 
time for reflection as I sat there in the darkness, and one of the things 
thought about was that il Wainwright were a criminal, and the man 
I had met near his flat, the man with the handbills, were an accom¬ 
plice, then the accomplice had in all probability found a wav to let 
Wainwright know that I had checked his identity. That meant that 
Wainwright knew I had suspected him; and that meant that he might 
well decide to make a quick bid for the watch and escape —// he wen 

g . u J ly - for Setting the watch, he would find that difficult for he 
still could not be sure who had it, Horace or myself; and even if he 
•traced it to me, lie would still have to devise a way of robbing me of 
a. and this should not prove easy. The watch was never separated 
fiom me, I wore it on a new strap round my ankle. Hence I could 

ssss= & 

"r i1 r ■ 

esftts Jai-.wggfW 

seemed to put Mary in good spirits and she told n \ ' but U 

swore rather more than usual. With this ptuhar \Kf wSff 
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jo\ iality, Amcry rather put it across me, for my jokes, when put thus 
into sharp contrast with his, always seemed to have a nasty edge to 
them, and I found myself slipping into the position of the household's 
pet cynic. I ieckon Thackeray must have felt like that when 
Dickens was one of the party; and anyhow, by the time I had got my 
wisecracks written out, the conversation had drifted far away from 
that point, and nobody knew what I was talking about. I think that 
in such circumstances even Shakespeare would have been put in the 
shade a bit. “Ha! My rival! Thwarted, sir!’’ said Amcry 
when he met Wainwright, and laughed and laughed most boomily. 
WainwriglU took this in good part, and laughed himself, though not 
so much. Amcry had brought his golf clubs, sc he and Wainwright 
spent a lot of time telling each other that they were only novices at 
the came, of course, and from the other's viewpoint would be very 
small beer. “ I’m afraid you'll have to let me down lightly,” said 
Amcry. “I won’t be up to your form.” To which Wainwright 
replied with even greater modesty. When they had finished talking 
about golf, I had the impression that neither of them could hit a golf 
ball with a tennis racket. It seemed pointless for them to go out on 
the links at all. with their faculties so impaired; if they sat in the 
drawing-room with a cross-word puzzle, or took up crocheting, it 
would be reasonable, but golf was the one thing they shouldn’t do. 

I expected Bailey to join them in this orgy of self-abasement, 
but he kept out of the way, and the few times I saw him he had a 
defeated look on his face which I couldn’t understand then. During 
the day, however, Mary found me alone and said, lighting a cigarette; 
“What do you think, Robbie?” 

I looked vague; it seemed the only thing to do. 

“ Bill has asked me to be his wife.” 

“Only once?” I wrote. 

“ Yes, but for a long time.” 

I sighed; “ I don’t mean how often arc you to be hisJW. I mn. 

how oft. has he askd.” .... 

“Oh. Only the once. Why, do you think it’s something trial 

grows on him? What a fearful prospect.” 

“What did you say?” . , 

“ Well, just the things you do say at such a time; I wasni 
thinking of marrying just now, but I appreciated him,^ and would 
remember that he had done me this honour, and so on.’ 

“And that,” I wrote, “was phoney?” 
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She nodded. “ I’m afraid so. As a fact, I was not rcallv 
honoured. But what could I say?” 

“ You should have laughed in his face and told him to so to hell ” 
I wrote. Bill’s temerity annoyed me. 

‘‘Oh, no, I couldn’t have laughed in his face. After all, he'd 
taken an important plunge in asking me that. Besides, I’d* been 
eating onions. And what I did say he didn’t take in good part. He 
asked questions, you know, the kind of questions one never should 

himo" 1 a CaSC ‘. T V Y hy not? ’ ‘ Whal was there I had against 

hm ; >’ Thl h p' WaSnt L th,nk,ng of marr y in S just now?’ ‘Why not 
™ere s something so damned unpcrceptivc about him he 

f hi °‘wh° ne m L° t ?! lmg hi,n an swers that would hurt’his 

u W t y n0t h,m? ,ndeed - He sort of edged me into a 
comer where I very nearly had to say ‘ Why him?’ for that matter 5 

down A mt W ,™ nutes lat ? r * ^ okln g out of the window. I saw Bailey <*0 
down the drive towards the garage carrying his luggage- so fo/tfw 
second time recently he was departing in a huff. ° 

When Amcry and Wainwright were together talking i 

noticed that Amery did most of the talking f nri 1 r k , g ? hop ’ 1 

that Wainwrigh, was subtly pumph.l 1, "n?’ This ^ 

confirmed by the talk at dinner w • 1 - l ,r 9P ressi °n was 

seem interested in any one asnect of , ' and ‘? ok care n °t to 
mentioned that he tv/s putt« a^^and^ 

AmCry - 

my eye-corners and round the sides of my nose ““ gCt 11 ° Ul of 
think of Art,” pun^Wainwrighl, >OUr n ° Se ' Mrs ' Kirby ' you must 

nose‘‘ I s f a!d h M^?a?d°”ren b mTnTne n ;o y T* andArt - ™ choose my 
to sing Rhadames?” mS t0 Amcry; Who have you got 

singing"b^ry^didhnoriike^^Tlmugh'hhgeneraf 1 ° be 3 m3n whosc 

merits of Other sineerf 
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“ I admit he's not too good, Mary,’ lie said, but you can t find 

a perfect Rhadames in England nowadays. ’ 

“And are you limited to England, then? I thought you were 

talking about a'Golden Age of opera? And even in England you 
can do better than that. What about Smith? Or a dozen others I 
could mention who, if not good, arc better than he is. 

“ My dear Mary, you’re being unreasonable. I'm not limited to 
England; I've got four good foreigners booked, but not for the A\ula. 
Further, I’d like to see your dozen better men. Smith isn t free 
Besides, I’m not pushing Aula as the effort 1 want to be judged by. 
It’ll be passable, but I can't stage it the way I in doing Norma. 
There’ll be you in the caste, and Luria s singing Amonasro, so it 

won't be a Hop.” . . , 

Mary shook her head. “ Bad tactics, Arnold; you don t save a 

flimsy caste by putting in a couple of stars, you mst make ff into a 
celebrity concert. Not being Chaliapin,, 1 prefer singing my pari in 
an opera to doing a series of solo turns.” , 

That night I didn't intend to stay on guard again at Jack s door, 

I wanted some sleep, so 1 put Horace on the job and went to bed. l 
still couldn't weigh Wainwright up. If he was a crook he was a new 
species to me; but anyhow, if that was the case, then he was. a i the 
Americans say, on a spot. If he tried anything now, there were 
i force men in the house besides the detective, and a plain-clothes man 
S In these circumstances, I fancied he would choose guile m 

preference to force. \ 

I didn’t get much rest, because my jaw started aching. a 1 c P 
me from sleeping for a long time. When at last I slid mto a l.gM 
sleep I was almost immediately roused—or so it seemed—by a e ent 
tap on my bedroom door. Coming back sharply to consnousne . I 
slid mv hand under mv pillow for my revolver, and quietly crosse 
llr room I stood behind the wall at the side of the door away from 
[foe hinges—not behind the door, a dangerous.position--and 
door wide but there was no hail of bullets such as I had half exp 
n'was not’ Wainwright, but Horace and Amery, who stood outside. 

“ Something queer going on” said Horace. 

I looked questioning. • ,i,f 

“ I understand there’s a detective outside most oi the mg 

patrolling the grounds,’ said Amery. 

“ Does he wear anything over his face—say, a white handkci Jucf 
or something?” 
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I shook my head grimly, and went for my shoes and dressing- 
gown; but a thought struck me, and before putting my shoes on 
walked silently down the corridor to Wainwright’s room, and 
cautiously turned the knob. The door gave, and peering in I saw 
in the obscurity that Wainwright was curled up in bed snoring gently. 
I wakened him, and laid a finger on his lips for silence. In whatever 
was going to happen, I wanted him by my side. 

hf> hL t0 t°M him to l V hcre lh< r othcrs were, and Amery told him what 
he had told me. He was about to explain how he had come to see 

this masked prowler when I checked him with a sign. If he kept it 

toif»Hv» Wer< t thCre ’ ° nCe te,ling would sufr,ce for all. I left them 
together outside my room and went to call the detective, Lewis whose 

room was at the end of the corridor; he slipped a few things on and 

rejoined the main party. Then Amery told us what had h-tn 


l LK 


- f 


the garden 

W A«‘ hi “ “ h" '--congruous 

past two. snowed him my watch. It was five 

Detective Lewis Horary t 

carried revolvers; or to be more accuratTth^ °!' ly Pe ° ple lhere wh o 
having revolvers. ate * l " c on, y on es who owned to 

Nothing ^^o^urred^o^vam'tlie'prowler outside!* 1 ^ - U*L 
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Horace now went to the women's bedrooms, and told them all 
to go into Jack's room, since it had a barred window. It would have 
been useful if they could have stayed in their own rooms to watch 
the windows, but it would have been too nerve-racking for them to be ■* 
in separate rooms. They tiptoed quietly into the room and left us 
free to begin our search. Mary wanted to come with us. and said, 
with a level light in her eyes, that she badly wanted to meet the people 
who so nearly killed Jack, but Amcry persuaded her she was better 
staying with the boy and looking after the others. 

Horace stayed in the house, the understanding being that he was 
stationed at Jack's door, but at liberty to go anywhere in the house if 
he thought it necessary. He was also in charge of the house doors, 
and had the keys to them. He let Amcry and Lewis out at the back d 
door, locked it after them, and kept the key in his hand. No one blit " 
he could open the door now. Tiien he let Wainwright and me out at 
the front door. I heard him lock the door after us, and so we were 
gone on our search. The point of our thus dividing our forces'was 
that each unit was armed: Amery was with Lewis, who had a gun. j 
1 Wainwright was with me, and Horace at the house had his revolver. . 1 
W ith the keys of both doors in his hands, and the house silent, Horace 
could make pretty sure no one entered the house, while we could 
search the garden more clTectively in two groups, and yet with a 
minimum of danger, for in each group of two one was armed. 

It was black as pitch in the garden. Once we were out, and 
Wainwright could not see me, I kept my revolver trained more or less 
on him all the time. I did not anticipate attack from the masked 
intruder, for two reasons: first, if Wainwright belonged to the gang, 
then he was serving as a hostage, walking in front of my gun; and 
second. I have abnormal sight in the dark. No one has eyes that can 
turn night into day—even cats cannot do that—but I can see much 
more than most men; this is one of my qualifications as an investi¬ 
gator. At any rate, I could be fairly confident that I would see the 

masked man before he saw me. And the immediate effect of any m 

hostile move on his part would be that Wainwright would stop a 1 

bullet. For there was a little thing which had almost convinced me 
of his guilt; when I had awakened him, and Amery had told him 
about the masked man, his expression for an unguarded moment had 
seemed to me pure surprise and annoyance—exactly the look of a man H 
who could not understand his subordinates acting without his , 

knowledge. 

We had not been four minutes out of the house when we botn 
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heard a faint sound among the trees; it was impossible to say from 
which direction it had come, but it was quite a long way away. It 
was a faint snapping sound, like dry wood being snapped. We both 
paused and listened, but there was no repetition of it. 

Through the darkness we made our way very silently towards 
the gate on the main road. There was no question of hurrying, 
when each bush or tree could conceal a man with a gun. We scruti¬ 
nized every inch of the garden as wc advanced, white I was also on 
the alert for any sound from the house. Wainwright padded softly 
ahead of me, both arms hanging down at his sides in a way that was 
somehow very menacing, like a gorilla. 

It took us ten minutes to reach the gate, there wc. found the 
detective who was on duty for the night. He was standing in a 
shrubbery near the gate. It says much for our stealth that he did 
not near us approach until wc were within about ten feel of him* 

say m Y ch f ? r his watch - 1 Crept up to him and looked 
inquiring this proved useless, since he also looked inquiring. Then 

around?” Ht UP and wh,spered to him ’ “ Sccn anybody prowling 

Not a soul,” said the plain-clothes man. 

Wainw^St^UlSlf^ h t S J )CCn s ? en in the g ard en.” insisted 
nainwnght. The dctecUve looked puzzled. ‘‘I’ve been about aII 

the night, and I haven't seen a sign of anybody.” ' 

Wainwright hesitated, at a loss what to do, and I seized mv 
M" d ,P aper ai \ d wrote “Stay here.” This instruction leave 
h, t T; and Wainwright and I began to pick our way through 

xns::%rhtd”LT. n C o°i ,l '.." < ; he; 

that some horrid form was about tn e shlvcr of fear . a sense 

but as the runner ^^1^ hi' 00 US ,° Ut of the darkness; 

- isra-irf s; 
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towards us, but did not seem to be looking at us, but rather for 
something, since he turned his head from side to side. I had hardly 
time to make this out—and I do not think Wainwright had seen 
him at all—when suddenly Amcry tripped and fell headlong on his 
face, with a thud that must have shaken all the breath out of him. 

] ran up, wondering why he did not get to his feet, but he was sitting 
stupidly touching his hands one against the other, and saying, 

“ Blood; blood.” And then I saw what lie had tripped over, and 
understood why he seemed dazed. 

It was the body of Lewis, the detective who had accompanied 
Amery. He was lying face downwards; the back of his head, his 
neck, and his collar were sticky with blood, but I dare not risk 
shining my torch on him for fear of providing the murderer with 
another target. I knelt down, after a quick look round which 
included Wainwright and the surrounding trees, and put my hand 
under the detective, inside his jacket. His heart was not beating. 

I was in no doubt that he was dead, but in this sort of case it is —| 
well to have witnesses, so I made Wainwright understand me by 
gestures, and got him to feel the dead man’s heart as well. By the 
time he had satisfied himself that there w’ere no heart-beats, Amery 
had recovered sufficiently to tell us what had happened. 

“We kept together all the time at first, and went right down 
through the orchard, without finding anybody. We searched pretty. 
thoroughly, and I would have been sure there was nobody there, 
unless they w'ere keeping pace with us, and dodging back to the 
parts we had searched. We didn’t hear a sound all this time. At 
last we thought that if there was anyone he must be round at the 
front, so we decided to come round and sec if you had found any¬ 
body. We were coming back to the house when we both heard 
somebody moving among the trees. We looked round quickly, tm 
couldn’t see anyone. Detective Lewis told me to run back to tnc 
wall in case he tried to get over, but to keep in cover because i 
wasn’t armed. I ran back, and Lewis went in among the treeswun 
his revolver ready,, I hadn’t got far from Lewis when I heard a gun 
go off, and came funning back again, and of course you had hear 

the gun and came up as well.” „ 

“Then the murderer is somewhere in the garden now. sa ^ 


Wainwright. 

“ Unless he’s got over the wall,” said Amery. ^ 

“ He hasn't done that,’’ said Wainwright; “ we’d 
go. God. if only I’d a gun.’* 


r 

have heard him 
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T nudged them and pointed back to the house. 

“But you’re not going to let the fellow slip away like ih.it. 
said Amery; “not when he’s just killed a man under our r.cscsV’ 

1 pointed agam to the house. I did not intend to hunt a gunman 
with the help of two unarmed civilians, particularly when one of 
them was Wainwright. Besides. 1 couldn't understand this vet at 
all. I wanted to know il the visitor had done anything else in 
addition to killing Lewis. I wanted to know what was happening 
m the house. 1 

Amery started of! directly across the grass. 1 stopped him and 
pointed to the wall, and made him understand that he must go in 
circumspectly, by flic wall and on tiptoe. Both of them went ahead 
oi me to the back door. Amery tapped on the door, and we waited, 
but no-one came to let us in. As wo waited, I began to sweat with 
apprehension. Why did no-one come to let us in? Amerv lappc I 
again, and Wainwright tried the knob. The door was not |ode«* 
it swung open, and we went in. 1 bolted the door when we were 
inside, I could not lock it with the key, because Horace had the kcv. 

I watched Wainwright and Amery all the time—not that 1 
bought they had murdered Lewis, which could hardly be. but because 
i didnt understand the situation, and could leave nothing to chan c 

to Jnf.r S °.' l ’ r0l '" h imo l!lc ha| l- 1 motioned the two men 
to Mt on adjacent chairs, and I myself sat directly opposite them 

with my right hand in the pocket of my drcssin°-°own ho!dir« mv 

revolver, Wainwright was idly slipping his hand imo hU 

-, - J um pcd up and rather emphatically indicated that he must 

the P fi s? H ° startcd : as if hc had just rc.lt j fo" 

fi - 1C tiat 1 was not trusting him, and flushed hut ihm 

Jn^ d i h, t agreemcnt * Amc,, y sat docilely with his han is on his 

4 S 1 my li« Ic scribbling ^ 

here immediately.” I handed'Amervthc ^af-°h S | Car f l \ ond £ e( 
and put the call through. y l C '" af ’ 10 loolicd at it, nodded. 

! n co!!lH li n^ nle a here had not boen a sound in the home 

feelin^ha^ a 

Of course I had instructed the women to be quite silent, but 

L> 
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Horace must surelv have heard us come in. and yet he had not c( > m ® 
down to investigate. And why was the back door open. He had 
locked it before my eyes, and had the key in Ins hand. I he key 
was not there now. and yet the door had opened when Wainwright 
turned the knob. Only Horace could have opened the door. Why 
had he done so? And why had he left it open for any intruder to 
oct m as easily as we had done? Once through the door only Horace 
flood between the masked man in the garden and the bedroom where 
live women and Jack waited in silence. Bui where was he. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE HOUSE 

I r was like a nightmare; the nightmare where you are talking to 

srrf asrsrf « 

tells vou that you will never see them again. 1 hat was now 
silence of the house seemed to me. . . T r „ n mv 

I couldn’t s'ait for the police before F [ hev had no 

hands over the pockets of Amcry ai J said-" “In the circum- 

weapons at all, as I had supposed. y „ * v/ainwright said 

stances, 1 wondcf if this is necy^iy. (| filing that I had been 

nothing. At the back of my 1 1 t j ic i cvc l still, I kept my 

wrong about him. and that he was on the level 

eves on him. . • . > letting Wain- 

Horace was not . 'seconds, to slip half-way up the 

wrieht out of my sight for a less sc. . v standing 

.tans and peep along the corndor. again . Wain- 

guard by Jack s bedroom ; n ’ t heir chairs— they had not had time 
w right and Amcry were still ’ wished. I was desperately 

to move out of them even - < i . c y wou | < j not have gone out in 

r^.then K.'definite^ undc^ ^1,^ 

iL^w^utiw^UT^n sq U much was unexplained. 
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'hough Wainwrlght certainly hadn't committed this crime. some <T 
is associates might have done. I couldn't risk anything unexpected. 
And to crown everything, I could not speak. 

Well. the house must he searched, whatever the difficulties. I 
waved the two men to precede me upstairs. Up they went, and l 
followed. We halted outside .lack's room, a strange trio, all in 
dressing-gowns. I tapped on the door and Amery said: “Edna; 
Mary. Arc you there?” I had a horrible premonition that he would 
r:t no ana.*or. 

However, { was quite wrong. Mary came to the door, looking 
very pale, but self-possessed and even cheerful. “Well?” she said; 
“ whet was it? We heard a shot.” 

“That,” Amery raid vaguely, “ was nothing in particular. I sup¬ 
pose Hora.e hasn't been in to see you in the last few minutes?” 

Oar strategy was not very successful. She looked at me closely 
and said: “Oh.” Then she came out of the room and pulled the 
door to behind her. “Now, what is it?” 

Le.vis has been shot. We can t find Horace. Have you seen 
him since you went into Jack's room?'’ 

“No. After he had let you out, he came back upstairs, and 1 
heard him walk a little way along the corridor; then he turned back 
and went downstairs again. What do you think?” 

We think he's al! right, but we can't understand his not being 
here. Pernaps he's got on the track of something or somebody Has 
anything happened here at all?” Amery said the right things. 

Notning, Arnold. We’ve stayed as quiet as mice.” There was 
a ternolc pathos in the childlike turn of the phrase; something 
earnest and anxious to obey in the thought of the women sitting there 

l '\ 3 t , * l , s l* 011 ;'. 0 ll( 1 - rror and tragedy, surrounded by die' menace con¬ 
cealed in the dark garden, and being as quiet as mice. “Jack’s 

anTHil'u an d t n M Wakc hi ? 1, 3nd he - Mn { cvcn hcar lhe shot. Edna 
apd Hilda and Nurse, vve re just sitting still, not cvcn whispering.” 

, ’ P v^ p V lct l, ? cn * f °r a ,lU, c longer, if you can. The police will 
be here in a few minutes,” said Amery competently. 

Horaee?” dCOi ° pcneJ swiftl y» a "d Edna stepped out. “ Where is 

w- thint C K C ' ROt qui< £ surc ’ Edna, but he’s certain to be all rieht 
W c think he s gone oil on the track of something.” S 

•• * hal xvai thal shot? You‘rc keeping something back from, 


me. 


to do with Horace. He’s nil rialu ” 


“The shot had nothin<? 

O 



v;. 
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** l 'ni com in 2 out to find him, said Edna, her voice lising 
involuntarily. Mary turned to her. “ It s as bad for me as it is foi^, * 

\ >u. Edna. Get a grip on yourself. Robbie will do everything far 
bettor than you could, and you’d hinder him. It’ll be better for all 
of us, as well as for Horace, if we Keep quiet and don't hinder. 

Bv a terrific effort Edna mastered her nerves and went back 
into the room. As the door closeJ. 1 heard Jack’s voice: Whats 
the matter, Edna? Mam. what’s the matter with Edna?” 

The search began. Bedroom bv bedroom. I examined all the 
upstairs part of ihe^iouse. escorting Waims right and Amery in front 
cl me all the time. Of course. 1 was not driving them along at ^ m 
revolver's point. We just walked together, only I took care that w 

could always see them. . , 

There was no sign of Horace upstairs. We went down into tnc 

hail and continued looking. I'he drawing-room was empty, anais 
was the dining-room. A glance in the music-room showed nothin £ 
(>ut of place, live kitchen was similarly undisturbed. 1 nis 
horrible. Horace had simply vanished from the house. 

There remained only the little scullery near the back door, 
cast a routine glance inside, switching on the light, and t.ic.c * 
found him. Like Lewis, he too was lying lace downwards on - 
I'oor. and the back of his head was smashed like an egg Hi. b ain 
had been beaten out in a greyish-yellow slime which trailed rom 
his split head, streaked with crimson. Blood was smearedI about th 
tiled floor; an iron golf club which lay near the corpse was matt 

with blood and hair. He was partly undressed. 

The three of us stood there paralysed by this i>ho>-k"}= A®, „ 

The blood drained out of Amery's face; Wamwright suddenly = 

I . shake from head to foot. 1 have tried for years to inure niy 

awe shock but for some seconds I was completely numbed. 

Then I heard a light footstep behind me, and spinning round found 

i: bv, <tarin a at the body of her husband. . * :# 

I threw myself between her and the remains of Horace; b 
1 threw m } s i s Teaming frcnzicdly and wc could do 

was too late. Sometime, her scream, sank to a pitiful moan. 

nothing t° C 1 1L ^ fmi realization of what she had seen came back to | 
and then as th. ti 1 • insanelv Perhaps in one sense it was 

h,„ fe writhed and shr eked women . stricken by theser 

of Ed - *• "* b ‘ hav * 
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lest her reason, for it was not possible to imagine a more ghu'l’y 
wreek of what iia-J been a loved human creature; but as it was, Mary 
was so busy taking ca c of Edna that she had little time to brood oil 
what had happened to her son. 

For myself, the strange element which still pervades my dreams 
about that night was the incongruity of seeing a man whom 1 had 
known, transformed so quickly into the appearance of meat in a 
butcher’s shop. 

At last, to our infinite relief. Marlin came and the police, an l 
Martin’s first task was to get Edna, who was distraught, up to bed, 
where he gave her an injection cf morphia. Soon after this she sank 
into a deep and peaceful coma. 

Downstairs there was much to do, and far too many people to 

do it. Mat tin showed a good deal of sense in insisting that the 

women lake a sleeping draught and go straight back to bed as soon 

as the police had done with them. The police questions did not 

lake pong, tor Fraser himself had got up from his bed, much to 

Martin's annoyance, and come down to take charge. I mentally 

commended his perspicacity when he questioned Mary, for almost 

the first thmg lie said was: "How long have you known Mr. 
Wainwright? 

* Wainwright, of course, was not in tiie room at the time; Eraser 

interrogated in the drawing-room, one person at a time, while the 

oiners, cacn with a policeman to keep an eye on him, were in separate 
rooms. ‘ 

u^ WCC ^’,’ s t id . Mary in answcr to tiiis question, and explained 
how Wainwright had come to the house. 

“ vr.,. T.^ n ’ in fu- c1, said l 7‘! scr ’ smartly seizing the important point, 
you a now noth mg about him except what he has told you?” 

1 hat ' s so ” agreed Mary after a little thought..too 

AHa™k n ' vhlIc - Fr ? scr had mcn combing the garden, and Sergeant 

»»—~J >>« 

sASi sswwsjbw «wss ssns 

When he had had a word with Mary and Hilda and the nurse. 
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Handed them over to Martin, who had been impressing me with 
tii' value of a few hours' sleep to reduce the effects of the shock; by 
inlf n isi three still two or more hours before dawn, they had drun v . 

!he preparation he made up for them, and gone to bed. Then Fraser 

turned to Wainwnght. 

“What is your name, please?” 

“ Kenneth Bevin WainwriglU.” 

“ And age?” 

- r’undcTstmtd you are the London representative of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. New York. ^ 

‘•Thank 5 you" Mr. WainwriglU. Now, will you please give me 

vour account of what happened to-night. , , . • 

“I was awakened by Mr. Duncan at about two o clock this 

w indow and approached UK hi Use. - • r j roo m was 

into the little boy's bedroom, s ncc 11 k. » n “° w D ° c ‘ Lewis and 

barred, and Mr. Duncan arranged ■hint, and Lewis 

Mr. Kirby alone had guns. ^ ' M Kirby was to stay to 

t ;ke Mr. Amcry. to search the garden. Mr. ^ |o;kcJ thc 

see that no-one got into the-house. ^ OQ out Mr. Amcry and 
door after us; we were the sevmd > g oQr Mr Duncan and 

Detective Lewis going out first. Iby - thc , to ,u e front 

I went down through the shrubb ry a, u by ine ; . ad secn 

gale, and there saw Detective our way back. As 

no-one. and we could not sc ® revolver shot behind thc house, 

v.e approached th 5. ho V‘; e ' *' v ^ s running to where the shot had been 

SMTL £ ^ m t 

- d ^ s r cry ’ rang you up on 

his instructions. Then w ? searched the house. . 
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Fraser looked gratified. “Thank you, Mr. Wainwright, foe 
keeping yourscif under control, and giving so clear an account, In 
circumstances like these, it is not everybody who has such se.f- 
command.” 

I looked narrowly at Wainwright, and thought he had earned 
Fraser’s compliment. There was no doubt at all that he had had 
a great shock. Though he was now self-possessed enough, his face- 
was still chalk-white even to his lips. I thought I could diagnose his 
alarm; something had happened in this struggle- for Lawson’s money- 
which he could not understand. He had discovered with a sudden 
shock that the game was deeper and more ruthless than even he had 
supposed. I was certain that this double killing had never been 
planned by him. Perhaps it was the work of the two men who had 
first hunted me along the ditch—I had some reason to believe that, 
as a matter of fact. If so, and if he was in league with those men, 
then they had acted without his orders, and in a way which put him 
in grave danger. Further, he must be wondering how much import¬ 
ance they were going to attach to his instructions from now on. 

Supposing he was an impostor; but now I had some more 
definite evidence on that. 

Fraser was still questioning him. “Just one further point. Mr. 

Wainwright. In your opinion, what did happen to the masked man 

whom Mr. Amery saw? Since you were not able to find him. and 

Detective Steel had not seen him. it seems clear that if lie were in the 

garden, lie must have been round at the back, possibly in the orchard. 

VMiat is your own view as to how he evaded the people who were 

searching for him, and has not been seen by my men who arc out 
there now?” 


Wainwright thought for a time, then said: “I’m afraid I can’t 
say anything which would be valuable on that point,inspector. Fot 
all I know, lie may be still hiding somewhere in the garden.” 

Fraser next dealt with Amery. 

„ b “ von n M V> A 1r ' £ m ? ry ” he s ?!f “ of course, I know a little 
<-D^ut you. Mr. Arnold Amery, is it? 

Y es. 

“Age?” ' 

“ Forty-four.” 

“You play golf, Mr. Amery?” 

murderer” U WaS ° nC ° f my c,ubs which was used by -the: 
Where are ycur other golf clubs now?” 
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“ in the bag near the back door, where I left them for 

OHcemence; which was very strange in Mr 

■Vai me right's account-however. I will come.to that V/.ll you tell 
ne exactly what happened to you to-night. Mr. Amery. 

Amerv gave the account he had already given me, concluding 
: ith the discovery of Horace. “Ah, yes, said Fraser. N 
his is the point I meant; you both agree that Mr. Kirby was not to 
cither of the doors until you icturned and gave him satisfactory 
ndication of who you were. Yet the back door was open when you 
-ame back, and it is sufficiently clear that it had opened. dri ot 
',dmit the murderer, at least to let him out. By the way. I wonder 
k on looked at the front door. Mr. Duncan. 

I nodded. 

“Before I came?” 

“So^lhat you feel reasonably confident that the front door 
remained locked from Mr. Kirby's locking it to now. 

‘^To continue, then,” went on Fraser; “you found the bock door 
open; yet the key to the back door was found—where do you 

S 1 ' 1 nondcred- that was one of the details which remained clear in 
the mental picturcV had of Horace's body, but it seemed neither of 

^ fc was^n the 25 XtSfLn-i„ his right 

® K& hom.ef Horace' KJrby.” said°Frascnand*'that^mcans 

• • ' Wai:nw righ t °brok e^tllie 'site nee!* 

tion. Inspector."- Whatever the murderer was after, it ^ems - 

that it was Mr. retreat. 

Detective Lewis was K lied , he ^ indow 0 f one of the down- 

I suggest that the murdcrc g ^ p^r. Kirby, and when he 

stairs rooms, waited for his thj which he could open 

had done this made Ins e^^thro^thegarden when Detective 

Uwis and Mr "An,cry'heard him. Lewis would not have been shot 
h he had not stood between the muruerer and escape. 

I: Don’t^know.”' SS*™"**- scratching his head. 
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“ He might have come back and pul it into Horace s hand, though 
God knows why he should do such a crazy thing. 

“I don’t think he did,” said Martin, who had just come in. 
“ I’ve been looking at poor Horace’s body. The key is grasped in 
his hand. If, as you suppose, the key was put into his hand by the 
murderer after death, and the hand closed on it. there would have 
been no perceptible grip on the key—it would have slipped casil\ 
from the dead man's fingers. You see, you can t make a dead man 
grasp anything, or use his own muscles at all; you can only arrange 
and alter the disposition of his body. Since the key is in fact 
gripped in his hand, it follows that he gripped it before he died. The 
muscular action had passed into spasm, at death.” 

“ And that means, for our case,” said Fraser, “ that Horace 
cither opened the door himself, or. having been deprived of the key, 
retrieved it from the person who had taken it before he was killed. 
Which makes it far more difficult than it seemed at first, though it 
never was easy. And then you come to the other point which you 
raised, Mr. Wainwright. You think that Lewis was shot by the 
murderer because he was trying to prevent the murderer from 
escaping. Well, where would you expect the bullet to strike him, in 
such a case?” 

“ I don’t know ” said Wainwright. “ Almost anywhere, I should 
have thought.” 

“That isn't so,” said Fraser. “In almost every case, the man 
who is killed trying to prevent escape faces the bullet which kills him. 
You can see that that must be so in nearly every such case. Well, 
the bullet which killed Lewis struck him in the back of the head, just 
above the nape of the neck, and travelled slightly upward to lodge 
behind his forehead, causing a splintered protuberance. The revolver 
was fired very close to him—a matter of inches away, by a man who 
must have stood very close to him; grains of powder seemed to be 
embedded deeply in the skin round the wound. Now that suggests 
to me that Lewis had no idea that there was anyone near him, for a 
man docs not stand still to be shot if he knows it. Yet our evidence 
is that Lewis did know that there was an enemy about, for he had 
just told Mr. Amery to run back to the wall and prevent the intruder 
escaping; this is a contradiction to remember. I find it hard to 
believe—in fact I don’t believe—that Lewis went in among the trees 
looking for a dangerous man. and yet allowed his murderer to come 
up and stand behind him only a foot or so away. And if Lewis was 
so blind and deaf as to allow this, why didn’t the murderer escape. 
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instead of making it still harder for himself by firing a gun? If Lewis 
hadn't heard him come up behind him, then Lewis couldn’t have 
prevented Ins escape. No, gentlemen, for some reason which I can't 
make out, the murderer meant to kill Lewis as well. He could have 
got clear away without it. but he preferred to risk the attention which 
the revolver shot would bring, rather than go away without killing 
Lewis. A very queer business!” 

I was making out in my mind a list of the strange circumstances 
of this double murder. There was a curious resemblance in the two 
deaths. In each ease the murdered man seemed almost to have 
invited death. God knows what grim story those two dead men 
could have told, but what could be made of Horace’s actually un¬ 
locking the door and asking his murderer in? As he seemed to have 
done, "by the evidence of the key. And why did Lewis stand still 
and allow his murderer to creep right up behind him and shoot him? 
Why had they both gone like Iambs to the slaughter? 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Fraser, “ I don’t think we need disturb 
you any longer. Mr. Wainwright. I’m afraid I will have to ask you 
for some evidence of your identity—a passport, for instance. Have 
you such a thing?” 

44 1 don't carry my passport about with me,” said Wainwright, 
44 in fact, I doubt if I've anything with me which would prove rr.y 
identity completely, but of course I could get my passport sent down 
from London to-morrow—or if you like, you could cable New York, 
an J they will vouch for Would cilhc- of those suggestions meet 

the case?” 

44 Both,” said Fraser: 44 oh. and before you go back to bed—I 
want you to go back to bed. please, unless you have some definite 
reason for slaying down—before you go back to bed, I would like 
to glance round jyour rooms, if you'll allow me. Routine, you know. 

“Suits me.” said Amcry, while Wainwright nodded. So Fraser 
and I went upstairs, leaving them in the drawing-room, under discreet 

observation. 

We found nothing in Wainwrighl’s room to suggest that he was 
anything other than the representative of operatic interests. One 
thing struck me, however, probably because I had reason to expect it; 
Fraser did not notice it, and 1 did not bring it to his attention. It 
v.as that none of Wainwright s personal possessions, not even his 
mggaee trunk, bore his name or his initials. Not tnot this was \ery 


important, taken by itself. There was no gun or other weapon in 
Wainwrighl’s room, nor any receptacle which might possibly have 
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contained a gun. Fraser had spoken only of a “glance" round the 
room, but we were both trained to the job. and after fifteen packed 
minutes I knew for certain there was nothing, however intimate, of 
Waimvright’s in that room which we had not seen. The search was 
even more disappointing than such searches usually are, unless in this 
case, as I suspected, a certain kind of negative result was evidence; 
there was no personality in the room. Wainwright seemed to have 
no vices, not even any private little eccentricities. He took his studs 
out of his shirt when he went to beJ. 

Amery's bedroom, though he had not yet spent a complete night 
in it, was already more lived in than Wainwright’s. On his dressing- 
table he had propped up a photo of three grinning children, his 
nephews and nieces. His pipe was on a chair near the bed; on his 
writing-table was a half-finished letter to a firm of plumbers. 

"... I am sorry the matter was not brought to my notice 
before. It was clearly understood by Harrison, at any rate, that none 
of the dressing-room radiators were to be on the return pipe. Please 
lv:ve the error rectified.” 

Having searched Amery’s bedroom, we gave the two men their 
beds back again, and Fraser and I turned to the murdered men. 
Lewis had been brought in by now. The police doctor had just 
mushed examining him. As Fraser had said, he had been shot at 
\*.iy close quarters I should guess the barrel of the revolver was 
loss than a foot away from him when he was killed. The bullet had 
punched a round hole in the base of the skull, where his hair was 

nnf 1 ™ a ,!! d T aS Ki ,S u r ual "'i,-!' such wounds in the head—there ha l 
"°L b Ki mueh blcedin 8’ The bullet-hole had filled with blood 
probably somewhat slowly, and it was only the surplus blood which 
had run over and smeared the back of the neck - for he was Ivin- 

- the back oHhe S H o'*' A . mery , n0t ehanced lo PUt Uiis hand down on 
e b H°e f f V' Ca f d mans " eck ln falli,, s- we might have been some 
docmr 1,^1 dark bef ? rc we ascertained the nature of his injury. The 
doctor had swabbed away some of the blood from the viemitv of 

The t0 . sec , the state of ‘I* skim it was black with powder 

horrible hvTi" S faCC a , lrant l uil expression, but was rendered 
i ," V 3 'T p ln t lc forehead, over the right eye, where the bon' 

brain h^ y SP [“ . by ,hc bu "eU which, after passing through the 
, a ' ', h d embedded itself in the outer wall of the frontal sinus A 

bt"r M U ° PSy W3S " 0t necessar V: the bullet would be extractc 1 

™ a CoVT e ,r° n Wa l"l at il would to have been fie I 
from a Colt .32, the gun which had killed Dukes. Though I was far 
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from satisfied as to what had really happened, I took it that, in 
general. Horace and Lewis had been killed by one man; that Horace 
might ha\e been killed any time after we left the house: that the 
masked man had shown himself purposely, with the intention of get¬ 
ting us out of the house; that he had intended to kill Horace: and 
that he had killed Lewis later. 1 did not believe that this was all the 
story of the murders—not by any means: but I was prepared to keep 
this story as a general hypothesis, modifying or rejecting it as ether 
evidence came to light. 

An examination of Horace's body showed several details which 
did not fit well into the schcm \ The most important of these was 
the key which he held in his hand. Its presence there could mean 
only one thing; that the murderer did not steal upon Horace, batter 
him to death, and then walk out. unlocking the door with the key 
which he took from Horace’s body; on the contrary, the door was 
already open, and Horace held the key in his hand; and it was 
reasonable to suppose that the back door had been opened for 
someone to go through, either inward or outward. If outward, since 
Horace himself was the only one in the house, he must have intended 
to go out him^ell - unless he had found somebody in the house, and 
was opening the door to call for one of us—which seemed quite 
improbable; since he himself had a gun. Besides, the police report, 
after a thorough scrutiny of the house, was that no windows had been 
forced open. But if lie had opened the door to let somebody in. that 
somebody must have imitated the voice of either Amery or Lewis, 
or Horace would pot have opened the door. And when he did unlock 
the door to this unknown imitator of Amery or Lewis, surely he would 
have had his gun in his hand in case of surprises; I was certain of 
that. Then how on earth had the murderer persuaded Horace to let 
him in without leaking a sound? And how had he been able to 
murder him by a blow, from behind? And why was Horace’s 
revolver still in his pocket? There was no answer whatever to these 

questions. . . ( 

Horace had been killed by three or four blows with an iron golt 
club. Had he fallen upon a floor made of wood, the thud would 
have been heard upstairs; but again, it seemed as though Horae? had 
deliberately walked into the only room in the house where he could 
be murdered with safety; for the scullery had a tiled floor; and a 
fall upon tile or concrete, though hard, does not reverberate m a 
house. The blade of the club had penetrated very deeply into the 
brain reducing the tissues to a b’.ooJy pulp. Pieces of the skull had 
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been driven inside the cranium by the blows, the first of which had 
probably caused death. The body had been searched thoroughly. 
No part whatever of Horace’s clothing had escaped this search. I 
could not search a fully-dressed man in this way in less than twenty 
minutes. Mow, wc had not been quite half an hour out of the house; 
so Horace must have been killed very shortly after wc had left him. 
The searcher had had a sharp knife or razor with him. and had cut 
open every seam of Horace’s overcoat, jacket, waistcoat, and 
trousers; Horace, of course, had been the only one of us to be fully 
dressed, since he had been keeping guard outside Jack's bedroom. 
His overcoat was important. It was the grey check coat which 1 had 
borrowed on the morning when I first found the watch; hence it was 
the first pointer I had towards the murderer—or murderers. I sup¬ 
pose he had slipped the coat on while he was sitting near Jack’s door, 
for the night was cold. 1 took it that the murderer had wanted to 
find the watch, and had associated the grey check coat with the finder 
of the watch. The only people who would associate the coat and 
watch in this way were the men who had tried to run over me the 
morning after-Lawson had been killed. 

Evidently the murderer had felt certain he would find the watch 
on Horace; having killed him, he had gone on to search every inch 
of his clothing. As we moved the garments Horace was wearing, they 
fell in strips to the floor, leaving the corpse almost naked. Every 
piece of clothing had been cut apart to find the watch; the murderer 
had not left his victim until he was absolutely certain the watch was 
not there. ^ 


There was nothing further to be gained by examination of the 
dead men; we must await the doctor’s report in the afternoon to find 
what bullet had killed Lewis—not that this would help us much, but 
it. as I expected, it turned out that the gun used had been a Colt .32. 
this was important corroborative evidence that the men who had 
killed Dukes also shot Lewis. We covered the two bodies with a 
sheet, and returned to the drawing-room, from which, as w'e went 
over my statement, we heard the sound of the motor van which was 
to take them to the mortuary. 

Now, said Fraser, ‘ will you w'rite me a few answers to 
questions?” 


I took up my pencil and writing-block. 

.. P T,1C statements of these two men. Wainwright and Amery.” 

in£r^ Ser ; are \ ,n g? ner al, all right, except that we want some 
independent corroboration. Wainwright. the man we know least 
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about, seems all richt. sin;e from his statement it appears he was with 
you all the lime, and if he was with you he clearly can t have com¬ 
mitted either murder. Hut I want a written statement from you of 
all his actions ever all the period in which the murders occurred.'’ 

I wrote: “There is something funny about Wainwright. Ill 
tell you about that in a minute. First, to deal with his actions; 
Wainwright left the house with me shortly after 2.5; Horace was alive 
then. Wnt. was continually in my sight till 2.30, when Lewis was 
hilled. 1 saw the body of Lewis before he did, and Lewis was killed 
when both of us were on the opposite side of the house. Wainwright 
remained in my sight til! the finding of Horace's body. In any ease, 
there is decisive evidence that Horace was killed shortly after we lc<t 
the house, that is when Wainwright and 1 were walking away down 
the garden. And further, 1 arranged privately with Lewis a safety 
measure which is going to prove useful as things have turned out. 
Only Lewis and I^had guns. Now. if we became separated in the 
darkness of the garden from the unarmed man who was helping us 
to search—in my case. Wnt., in his ease, Amery the unarmed 
member might have run into serious danger; to prevent tins happen¬ 
ing, 1 arranged with Lewis that if he should lose sight of Amery, even 
only for a second or so, and really coukln t tell where he had got to, 
he was to lire his eun in the air. as a signal to me that he had lost 
him. Similarly, if I couldn't find Wainwrt. I would fire my gun in 
the air, and Lewis and Amery would come and help me to find him. 
Now, for Wnt.. since I did not fire my gun as a signal, it is clear that 

Wnt. was in my sight all the time.” 

“ Wainwrisht is clear enough." agreed Fraser; “ now Amery. 
Could he have killed one or both of these men? If not, why not . 

“Amerv set off from the back door, with Lewis. I saw the 
door locked after them. Amery could not have gone back and asked 
Horace to let him in again without going out of Lewis s sight. I hat 
is clear. It is here that it turns out well for Amery that Lewis and 
I had this understanding about signalling to each other if we lost 
he man who was with us. You see. Lewis did not signal Hence 
Al11 cry's statement that he was with Lews all the time while they 
were searching the garden has this independent corroboration aboil 
which he could know nothing. The only shot which was filed al 
the nil-lit was the shot which we heard. Wnt. and I. as we approached 
the house—the shot which killed Lewis. Lewis s own gun, as you 
will have noticed, had not been fired at all. Now 1 am su.c that 
Lewis would not have gone on as lie did. quietly scaring t 
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garden for the whole of that twenty-five minutes, if Amcry had dis¬ 
appeared. Then, as to Amcry shooting Lewis: the man who shot 
Lewis stood at the utmost only three feet from him. probably closer. 
When Waimvrt. and I came round the house, Amcry, though running 
hard towards us, was even then fifty feet or more from the body. 
Hence he could not have shot Lewis.” 

“Suppose Lewis had some reason for not firing his revolver 
in the air. as a signal to you? Suppose he did in fact not give the 
signal, although Amcry had disappeared? Amcry would have no 
alibi.” 

There are tw f o points there; suppose Lewis had some reason 
lor not giving the signal, and suppose Amcry knew that lie could 
disappear and Lewis would not try to let me know —then Amcry 
could have killed Horace—though he could not also have killed 
Lewis Against this view that he might have killed Horace are the 
tact that (a) there is no earthly reason why Lewis should not signal 
if he had lost Amery, ( b ) Amcry would hardly be likely to choose 
his own golf club to kill a man with, (c) whoever killed Horace did 
so because he had reason to suppose that a man wearing a grey 
check coat had the watch he was looking for, and (</) Amery has no 
interest in the watch these people were looking for, and doesn’t even 
know of its existence.” 


m; • “ T . ru . e *”, said Fraser * “ or so 've suppose. Now what about 
Wainwright? 

“1 have had one or two little doubts about whether he w'as the 
man he says he is—no grounds for suspicion, but just doubts about 

y ‘ 1 no <r vldencc a g a >nst him till I few minutes ago. 
hen he was making his statement to you. and I’m not sure that 
wc vc any evidence now. At any rate, the directory gives his name 

SmB&ZZSPhF"** b “ he “■ 

; MSSZ A'r&tXSSU*' ,0 “‘ 

Or the directory might have made a mistake.” 

mak elftht whole'se a t d ^‘” d “ and ^ an > h °w. "hat do you 

fit th*t N r thing ’ 1 wrotc - “There are so many facts which don’t 
sUiioTe Story f bch,nd lhe . murders, though probably quite 

P.V S qUI \v dlff< ; rem from anything we have yet thought of” 

this masked manl^thTgafden 8 ? ”° “ y h ° W many P‘°P le 
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“ One. Amcry.” 

“And no further sight of him was obtained?” 

“ No.” 

** Wii! you tell me again how Amcry came to see him?” 

I wrote out in brief the story of how Amcry had got up for a 
breath of air. and gone to the window. 1 sincerely hoped Fraser 
would not want much more from me, for my wrist was aching. He 
pendereJ over my explanation a few minutes, checking up on all 
the rest of the story. Then he said: "Did Amcry sec him? ’ 

I nodded, and took up my pencil again, wearily, but for the 
last time: “That has struck me too. But for Am cry's statement, 
there was no sign of anybody in the garden. It is a point to 

r '’ii' 

Fraser glanced over his notes again. ‘‘I wonder . . . he said. 
“ i wonder—what about getting Wainwright down here again, and 
facing him with this discrepancy in names?” . 

) nodded, and went upstairs to do so, but I did not bring Wain- 
w right back with me; for there was a fresh surprise in stoic. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE FELT OF CLAY 

I iilrrh d upstairs and towards Wainwright s room, noticing fiom 
the top of the stairs, with some surprise, that his bedroom dooi was 
open Open is not quite right; it was opening, and I natuial.y 
cxoected to see Wainwright coming out; but this was- not the case, 
it was Amcry who camj out. looking very fretful and wrought-up. 
“ Have you seen Wainwright, Robbie?” he burst out as soon as 

IU T shook my head and pointed to the door which Amcry had 

JU 1 ^No C he°isn*t in there,” said Amcry. “It's a confounded 
nuisance ’ b^amc he’s borrowed my matches and 1 can t get my 
ii. hi r to oo and I’m damned if 1 can find any matches anywhere 

H l, lh0 ' H^cCvoice'c^kci.. and* 

rather to'my surprise I saw moisture gathering in; hlS j d ^{j^ t Cy ^ 
“Robbie, it's been a bigger shock to me even than I thou ft nt. nas 
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this business. 1 reckon ifs just coming to me now. 1 went through 
the war; I've seen things—well; but this cold murdering of some¬ 
body you know like Horace. Stretched out—well, ! wanted a pipe 
—thought it’d take the edge off this for me to smoke a pipe of 
tobacco, and 1 can’t light up now; can't find any matches, and row 
Wainwright’s gone and hidden hini'Clf and . . .” His words rushed 
out in a naive burst of misery; 1 handed him my matches and hastily 
glanced in the bathroom. No Wainwright there. It took me two 
minutes to be certain that Wainwright was nowhere upstairs; and 
1 did not trouble to look downstairs, for by then \ knew' definitely 
that he was nowhere in the house. There was no mistaking the 
aspect of his room; he had certainly done what 1 believe is termed 
a moonlight flit. Everything that he could wear had been taken 
from his room—the completeness with which this had been done 
recalled the Marx Brothers leaving an hotci under a cloud. He 
.must have started dressing the moment he had gone upstairs; first 
locking his door, I supposed, and then putting his clothes on over 
his pyjamas. First locking his door? Then how had Arncry got 
in to ask for his matches? Wainwright must have forgotten in the 
excitement of escape to lock his door—an astonishing oversight for 
a crook; or else he had opened it to get out and escape—impossible— 
the house was full of detectives. There was only one way out for 
Wainwright, through the bedroom window*. Then why did lie 
unlock the bedroom door? If he had locked it and left it locked. 
Amery would not have been able to get in, and his escape might 
not have been discovered till much later. As it was, he could not 
have been gone more than an hour. I informed Fraser, who went 
to the telephone, and also gave instructions to the men he had with 
him; within half an hour, every policeman within a ten-mile radius 
was looking for Wainwright, while Fraser sat and cursed me for not 
acting sooner on suspicion, and grabbing Wainwright before he 
had the chance to escape. I too, though I am not prone to self- 
criticism, blamed myself for not taking a chance with him—I mean, 
for not boxing him up somewhere and chancing his possible inno¬ 
cence. I now had a more careful look at the bedroom he had 
left. First 1 put into one corner, after a close examination, the things 
he had left behind. He had always seemed to have plenty of clothes, 
but had left only a dinner suit, some shirts, and the slippers he had 
wx>m in the garden when we searched. He must have gone out with 
abomt six suits on, apart from overcoats; evidently even in the hurry 
of flight, he did not Iojv his respect for property—his own property. 
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riicrc seemed nothing to be gathered from a scrutiny of the few 
things he had left. I turned to the window from which I took it 
he had escaped. On the sill outside were two smeared footprints 
in the yellow clay of the Garden; because of their being smeared it 
was not possible to say whether they were the prints of boots or 
of slippers, and it was quite out of the question to identify them 
as having been made by any particular person. Quite clearly 
someone had gone through this window. But—but ... It was all 

wrong. Obviously it was all wrong. 

f looked for a long time at the two clayey footmarks on the 
w indow-sill, and then f looked for a long time at the two clayey 
slippers which Wainwright had left, and which I had put in the 
corner. I thought these things were trying to tell me something, 
but what they were trying to tell me was quite different from what 
they seemed to be saying. I looked backward and forward, first at 
the' feet of clay in the corner, and then at the feet of clay on the 
window-sill. The more I looked at them, the more puzzled I became. 
It was quite wrong. It was completely wrong. It was upside down. 
It was more wrong than all the other discrepancies put together; 
for it was so wrong that it was impossible. By the direct evidence 
of mv own eyes, here was something which must be so, and yet 
could not be so—obviously was not so. I covered my eyes with 
mv hands to think; useless. There were these two pieces of evidence 
which quietly, incontrovertibly. contracted each other. Eachi \\ 

positive proof that the other could not have happened. I leaned 
out of the window and looked round; I got a clear picture of the 
I ousc seen from that position, but it told me nothing. Hopelessly 
, M-olexcd I paced the room—and came to the door, and remem¬ 
bered that Wainwright had forgotten to lock it when he escaped, and 
suddenly the vague outline of an incredible idea came to me. 

| n could b not fit it all in; most of it. indeed, was still dark to me. 

But this amazing possibility—and yet so obvious, even childishly 
Hut tms amdzi g a light that I was sure I would in time 

unravel by it all the rest of the tangle. Once more I crossed to the 
window and looked out. but this time I knew what I was looking 

for; ‘/came up at that moment, to look at the room “What's 
happened Robbie? You look as though something had hit you. 

I,ard |’ nodded and wrote: "I’ve just seen a bit of daylight, that’s 
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all. Sorry, not enough yet to be worth importing, but it \-i' 1 be. 
but HI prophesy; the cliau.cs arc that when you get that bullet out 
of Lewis’s head, it won'i be from a Colt 32."’ 

“What makes you think that, Robbie? What are you on to?” 
1 shook my head an.! wrote: ‘’That's all for to-day.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


> 


THE SECRET OP THE OPERA HOUSE 

Naturally I did not go to bed at all; perhaps because of this my 
jaw began aching before breakfast, while Eraser’s rib was clearly 
giving him something to think about;' so we moped about on our 
mutual investigations, 1 holding my jaw, and he walking very erect 
on one side, and breathing gently. It was a full morning for me. 
so full that 1 did not have time to think of the horrible thing that 
had happened. It was different for the women. Edna was very 
ill and because of the baby she was expecting we thought it best 
to send her to a nursing home. Mary stood it better; it would 
take a lot to break her self-command, but she was depressed when 
1 left in the morning, so much that 1 fell a little nervous about 
leaving her, and gave the nurse, who was no longer fully occupied 
with Jack, special instructions to keep an eye on her. 

I had a numoer of errands in the town, all arising more or less 
from that brainwave 1 had had as I stood by WainwrTght’s window. 
At last I felt I was going to be in a position to strike back. First 
I went to the *Sca!a” opera house, now finished; I hoped to find 
someone there, but the immense building was locked and empty. 
I circled it once or twice, but could find no indication of anybody 
on the job, so I made up my mind to ferret out my window-cleaner 
Harry. It proved far from easy to find him; I had to inquire at 
the firm of window-cleaners for which he used to work, and even 
then I found he no longer lived at the address which they cave 
me. it appeared he had married and moved to a new house. 

i u- ^ ncl 1 f ?und his home, and his wife directed me to a 

ibu dis "™ ■«’ «■« 

* vWWJKS. S88J SK&S* 

I shook my head, and wrote: “Maybe in a day cr two now; 
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I want to know' where the caretaker of the ‘ Scala ’ lives, or any¬ 
one who has the keys.” 

“Nobody has the keys.” said Harry. “While vvc were all on 
the job. the place was never locked up. except at night, and Mr. 
Amcry always saw to that himself. Now there’s nobody there, it’s 
never open. Mr. Amery keeps all the keys himself, though l 
understand he was to have some duplicates made for the stage door 
—whether he got them or not I don’t know.” 

I nodded, profoundly satisfied; my guesses were all working, 
out. “I see.” I wrote, “thanks, Harry. One other thing; who 
were the architects?” 

“ l don’t know. Featherwcll was the contractor. You’d get 


to know' there.” 

This investigation meant a remarkable lot of running round 
London, but if it kept on as well as it had started, it was going 
to be more than worth it. Half an hour later I was in the office of 
the bald but rapacious Featherwell, the erstwhile bricklayer, now 
worth nearly a million. Yes. he knew the architects who had 
designed Mr. Amerv’s theatre. Was I thinking of having any 
work done? If so. he hoped to be allowed to quote for . . . 

No, I wrote, I was more interested in the structure of the Opera 
House itself—Mr. Amery’s Opera House—no, I wasn’t doing an 
architectural thesis. 

His interest was dwindling. Ah, yes. With one or two reser- 


\ations, a nice job. 

One or two reservations, I queried. Such as? 

Well one would not like to be pinned down to one’s words; 
no imputation against the architects, of course—I would under¬ 
stand that But one might say in general that it was not good 
building to try to incorporate older fabrics into newer ones in 
order to reduce expenses. Economical, yes, in the short run, but 

it did not pay eventually. . " 

Older fabrics 9 Was I to understand that portions of some- 

previous buildings had been, as it were, blended into the new struc¬ 
ture of the Opera House? , . „„ 

Uni-on the whole, yes. A question of foundations. On 

such a subsoil, he himself would have sunk concrete supports for 
so ei dity a building. There is always some reluctance to give full 
, onsid-ration to the parts which don’t show. However. 1 was no 
to consider this as a criticism of the architects. No doubt they had 
assured themselves that the existing toundations were adequate. . . . 
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Could Mr. Fcathcrwcll inform me just which parts of the theatre 
were, in fact, portions of the buildings which had stood there before 
the theatre was built? 


Mr. Fcathcrwcll could not. I would understand that, having 
to control an organization of considerable magnitude, Mr. Feather- 
well was net able to give his persona! attention to the detail of the 
•work in hand. He had, for example, a contract in Leeds, a block 
of fiats going up in Nottingham, a cinema in Glasgow, and so forth. 
No doubt the architects . . . Mainprizc and Wood. 

Mr. Wood was engageJ. Mr. Mainprizc regretted he had not 
the details to hand. Mr. Wood supervised the “Scala” plans. 
Perhaps I could call later? 

I wrote that the matter was important. Mr. Mainprizc went 
a little pinker, and said, ah yes. Perhaps I had a note from f 1 floor 
Amcry? So unfortunate Mr. Wood was engaged. 1 had mars— 
note from Mr. Amcry? You see our difficulty, Mr.—er—cr. Ofiicd 
clients might justly resent what they might regard as a breach of 1 
confidence. At the same -time Mr. Wood would have been glad to 
have seen you if only he had not been engaged. Perhaps 1 could 
cal’ later? 


I decided to arm myself with Jove’s thunder. 1 had with me 
‘♦one of Fraser’s visiting cards, on which was set forth his importance. 
1 took it out and passed it over to Mr. Mainprizc without a word— 
1 mean without a written word. 


Detective-Inspector Fraser 
New Scotland Yard. 

He raised his eyebrows. “Indeed! Scotland Yard.” Then, 
with an awed look, he vanished. 

i Fr ? m out .°. f a s * de door a minute later came Mr. Wood. 
He.looked positively anxious to see me. By now I had lubricated 
the situation further by writing: “The police are anxious to have 
this information in the investigation of a series of murders.” 

* Murders. Indeed! My dear Inspector, anything that I can 
w ten you, I shall—ah—certainly. . . . There is no secret in the 
•drawings and so forth of a place such as the ‘Scala.’ H’m. Not 
vat all. He rang the bell, and an office boy came in. “ Er—Arthur 

it'o m%- Sk T^ r ‘, Dor i ct S et out thc ‘Scala’ material, and bring 

“t « T i^ C b °y 1 hurriec ! out * and Mr * Wood turned to me and 
said. do tell you the truth. Inspector Fraser, we were, however. 
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instructed not to show the ‘ Scala' plans without Mr. Amery's per¬ 
sonal authority. This is not an unusual precaution, there are several 
reasons why the drawings for a public building should not be shown 
to all and—ah—sundry. Hence my partner, I fear—er—strove to 
—h’m—as it were, put you off until we could hear from Mr. Aniery. 
But of course in the case of a—ah—police inquiry, we have no 
option." 

A fe.v minutes later his desk was piled with papers, into which 
lie burrowed in answer to my written questions. "Ah—that is 
apparently so. Inspector Fraser. There were two properties on tli 
site, a theatre called—h’m—the ‘ Odeon,’ and at the back an inn 
called—h’m." 






to 

th 

v 




But I was pretty certain the inn was not called h’m, and fairly 
dithering to know what it was called. 

. } “ Ah—I fear I have not the name of the inn to hand. Er—ah 

Lonao __h' m —here we are—it was called the 4 Seven Stars ’ Inn. H'm. 
res. The Seven Stars Inn. Both properties were of course 
demolished—h’m—demolished. It would appear. Inspector, that 

the foundations of the h’m. Of the theatre were considered adequate 
to sustain the ah. The new fabric. Ah. There was some doubt 
on the score of the—h'm—however—the inn. Mr. Aincry, how¬ 
ever. felt that he would not be h'm—justified in incurring the extra—< 

—ah—expenditure of sinking piles on the site. We were advised— 

1 ,'n-i—differently. Our young man. Mr. Swan, was emphatically of 
the h'm. Opinion that the foundation of the h'm—was not adequate, 
but Mr. Amery strongly h’m—disagreed. Eventually it would 
appear from Mr. Swan’s h'm—drawings, that he was compelled in 
deference to Mr. Amery’s ah—wishes to incorporate the ah—base¬ 
ment and foundations of the inn into the new h'm.” 

Could Mr. Wood inform me just what parts of the “ Seven^^ 

Stars Inn " had been incorporated into the theatre? # 

“Ah—yes. Inspector. The basement—ah, that is, the inn 
cellars—and of course the h’m—fabric beneath them, the founda¬ 
tions, in short. There would appear to have been two cellars, which 
Mr. Swan has described as cellar—h’m—cellar A and cellar B re¬ 
spectively. This, Inspector Fraser, is Mr. Swan’s drawing of—all¬ 
ot cellar A—the plan, of course. And this is—h'm—cellar B. 

I didn’t need two glances at the plan of cellar B. My guesses 
were working out all right; here was the drawing in the back ot 

Lawson’s watch: 
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“What are the little circles?” I wrote. 

“Er. Those, Inspector, would be pillars supporting the floor 
above the cellar. Mr. Amery was very definite that the cellars— 
h’m—should be retained intact in the new structure. He explained 
that they would ah—store a great deal of h’m—valuable material 
for the stage. There arc apparently a number of props used in 
theatrical work, possibly to support the ah—scenery, ai.d Mr. Amery 
felt that this cellar space could be utilized in this way to accommo¬ 
date such apparatus, which would otherwise have to be—h’m— 
warehoused ” 

I was pleased. I knew now just what I wanted to know. To 
Mr. Wood I wrote a loving good morning, and left him. This 
was nearly a mistake. I.had not considered in detail what I was 
to do next, but fortunately my caution returned to me just as I was 
leaving Mr. Wood's office, and I turned sharply back. “ Excuse me, 
Mr. Wood,” I wrote, 44 1 wonder if you’d mind posting a little pa?kct 
for me, as I'm pressed for time.” 

- “Certainly, Inspector Fraser—ah—anything.” 

Before his startled eyes I pushed down one of my socks, and 
unfastened the wrist-watch from round my ankle. It did not take 
a ccuple of minutes to wrap it and seal it, and address it to Detective- 
Inspector Fraser, c/o New Scotland Yard. Wood’s eyebrows 
soared right off his forehead when he read this. 

“Sending yourself a—h’m—birthday present. Inspector?” lie 
smiled; the kind of smile the nurses use in mental sanatoria. I 

opinion fbout y the CXD. ** bCginninS t0 ” aVe his 0wn 

carriL^mf w^ COnSid£rab,y m ° re SCCUle "° W that 1 110 lon § er 
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To leave the offices of a business firm seems a commonplace 
sort of tiling, which thousands of people are doing every day; for 
all that, Romance and Adventure manage to insinuate themselves 
from time to time in the oddest and most unexpected places—for 
them. The Romance of Industry, as it were—high jinks may be 
waiting for you round any corner; as in the present case. 

My departure from Mainprize and Wood’s, in itself so simple 
and everyday a matter, proved to have an intrinsic and unexpected 
interest all its own. Indeed, there were points about it which I am 
likely to remember for a d^proportionatcly long time. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

SHOULD OLD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT? 

As I stepped into the street, I noticed a big car parked behind my 
own Bentley—Horace’s Bentley. I also noticed a passer-by coming 
towards me to ask me for a match. And a gentleman with, appar¬ 
ently. little to do for the afternoon was lounging along the wall of 
the offices from which I had just emerged. Something in the con¬ 
junction of circumstances made me very glad I had sent the watch 
by post. 

There are situations in which you $an spin on your heel and 
run like hell; there are others in which it pays, seizing the advantage 
of surprise and promptness, to give the man who wants a match 
a kick where it hurts, grab hold of him, and, holding him up in 
front of you, to run backwards into the nearest building. The pre¬ 
sent situation, however, was none of these. I nodded to the man 
who wanted a light, and I nodded to the other attentive gentleman 
on the other side of me. and I walked quietly across the road with 
them to the big car. They convoyed me with all courtesy, one on 
each side. There in the car, just as I expected, sat an old friend. 
It was Mr. Wainwright. He sat in the back of the car, at the 
other side, making room for me, in a way which was a comfort 
to see In his hand was a hammer. He seemed pleased to sec 
me but he did not speak. As an interesting comment on my de¬ 
ductions of the previous night, a bit of highly coloured flannel 
peeped out from under his collar. He still had his pyiamas under 

bis clothes. 
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I got into the car, and the man who wanted a match stood 
chatting pleasantly to me while his companion walked round to 
the seat next the driver. Having got into the car. this gentleman 
now took his revolver boldly from his pocket and pointed it at my 
belly. This made me feel uncomfortable, for I am sensitive in that 
way, and I felt I ought to say something in case an accident should 
happen. But I couldn’t, so I pointed to my own wrist-watch, and 
shrugged, to imply that, if it was watches they were collecting, 1 
hadn't got the other. At this fny companions did not speak, but 
the man who had been near me got into the driver’s scat and let 
in the clutch very smoothly. The man at the front still pointed his 
revolver at my belly, which cast rather a cloud over my good spirits, 
but Mr. Wainwright did not hit me with the hammer, as I am afraid 
he had meant to do at first. Instead, he lowered the hammer, and 
buried his head in his hands, presumably to think. The gesture 
recalled Edgar Kennedy. After a while he looked up at me sourly, 
and said: “Duncan, if I find the watch on you. your number’s up.’’ 

1 nodded silently. I could appreciate that point. To tell the 
truth, I rather fancied that, so far as rested with him, my number 
was up in any case. 

After this remark, we drove quietly through London for three 
or four minutes. We were all thoughtful. We looked as if we were 
meditating about culture. Then it apparently occurred to Mr. 
Wainwright that it was bad tactics to let me sec where I was going— 
alter all, I might live to tell the tale. 

In stories, where the crook doesn’t want the kidnapper to know 
where he is being taken, he blindfolds him. That seems to me a 
line idea. I wish I could have shown some of these stories to Mr. 
Wainwright, for he evidently did not know' about this method. His 
own procedure—though I would not decry it—was simpler, more 
direct. He hit me with the hammer. 

It is not nice, let me assure you, to sit in a car and be hit with 
a hammer. ‘ I knew perfectly well what Mr. Wainwright had in 
mind. He let me see it. He lifted the hammer quite methodically, 
deliberately, and batted me on the head with it. It was a hell of 

1°^’ J™ n "" ar d’ but did not put me out, though I tried to pretend 
inat it did. I felt crippled, smashed, aching, like a child battered 

rock * and V ct not senseless. Mr. Wainwright was not buy¬ 
ing it, however. He hit me again, and this time I went right out. 


CHAPTER XIX 

MR. AMERY ASKS A QUESTION 

At home peace still reicncJ. Upstairs, Fraser was talking to Jack. 
Fraser had been in a bad temper all the morning, for the most 
rigorous search of the garden and the house had brought to light 
only a tiny piece of evidence which, Fraser thought, was about as 
much use as nothing at all-though this proved to be not quite the 
case. Further, Martin had been at him, insisting that he should 
«o back to bed, and since Fraser, for all the pain he was getting 
from his rib. had no intention of returning to bed he bad unjustly 
held Martin responsible in his mind for all of *? ,s t r ° ub ‘ es ’■ 
had sworn at him several times. This had caused iH fechn^ * 
however, Ted's ruffled feelings were smoothed again, and he snowed 

his brighter side to Jack. . , 

So far as health went, Jack was more or less wellagam, though 

of course lie was not strong enough yet to be out of bed. In mina 
he was not well. Fraser, who had not know him before th ® 
a—ident noticed a strained expression in his face, and a tendency 
to be absent-minded, but put it down to the boy’s natura 1 disposition. 
In his convalescence. Jack had one or two queer little habit, ne 
wrinkled his forehead, as if thinking very hard, in a way quite 
foreign to him, and then from time to tune relaxed the forehead 
mus des as if he were conscious of the tension, which probafc> y 
5* hie hVid ache Ho was very concerned about his hand, and 
™ £ 1"of ^allowing it to be treated and cured without taking much 

“ t Tn it-as most boys would have done-he was always watch* 
jnte.cst in . to J move them, and asking the nurse or Dr. 

mg his f»n© crs , } > », h excrc ised again—thougSi his fingers 

fe h ] an hu hand massaged 8 for >ong periods every 

7 erC He !cem“ afraid his hand would never go right and he 
day - . , t0 llsc it acain; Martin had learned not to say 

would not bw able to is ^ - j ac k, f or he would usually 

•• How’s the hand, when l.e j ^ - said , , ijs , tand was proving 

cry at this Question. >" exercise, the fingers seemed in- 

very dnncult to lrcat ’ A^Pest movements. Martin felt that it 
r-tfo m^h U a bone-forma,ion as a V.ind of 
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nervous inability to move the fingers. “It is as if lie were so afraid 
he will not be able to move his fingers when he tries, that his fear 
inhibits the trying,” said Marlin. Meanwhile, the memory of his 
fall from the tree seemed to have left the boy completely. 

The brighter side of TeJ Fraser was full of the unexpected. He 
was telling Jack a story, and this was the story. 

“There was panic in Skeleton Gulch, and there was confusion 
by Blackwater Creek; and furthermore, young man. there was weep¬ 
ing and wailing an’ gnashing of teeth in Cactus Valley; and for 
why! Just you tell me that!” 

“Don't know,” said Jack. 

“Well”—Fraser wasn’t certain himself—“well, Two-Gun Tony 
had come to town, and he was bustin’ up all the saloons and roarin’ 
an’ rantin’ up an’ down the shacks-” 

“The shacks?” 

“ 1 mean past them, not up and down the outsides of them. It 
was a village street, you know', out in the West, when men were 
men and they drank lirc-watcr and things like that, and rustlers an’ 
coyotes continually vamoosing and mushing pronto—you know. 
Weil, anyhow', Two-Gun Tony was slinging his hardware—that means 
firing bullets about-” 

“Docs it?” asked Jack dubiously. 

“^cs. Well, he was doing this, and swaggering up an’ down 
the village with a gun in each hand—a six-gun, hence his name. 
Six-Gun Tony-” 

Two-Gun Tony.” 

Yes, that’s it. Two six-guns. Some people called him 
iwclve-Gun Tony because of that. . . 

“H’m,” said Jack 

Well, as I say, there he was swaggering up an’ down the 
village with a gun in each hand, busting saloon windows and poppin’ 
ott all the kids he could see, like a great tire-eating, clod-wolloping, 
ouiiy-ragging—cr—bully, w'hen who should step quietly out of the 
nearest saloon but—cr—Hal Roach.” 

Who’s Hal Roach?” 

Dunno. The name just occurred to me. Anyhow, Hal Roach 
was as cool as a cucumber, as he stood there quietly eyeing the 

eve«f 1 L a r> ndr:er T keep,ng , cooK Well—urn—Two-Gun Tony ran his 

ranr^ PP ai y over the llthc - well-knit figure of the cool youn 

anener. and he says, rolling his quid in his mouth-” 

What’s a quid?” 


u 


44 
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“Pic re of plug tobacco. Anv^iOA 
“ What's it in hi* mouth for? ’ 

“ Civ;\v it. Well- 


it 


44 

4 4 

44 

44 


U'.AV It- 

What’s it like. chewing iooac.o. 

Lousv. So-’ 

H v.' \ou ever clicwcJ toaicco. • oJ. . ... i, >> 

-Y;' once when 1 was a W. It made me s.ck. Wei- 

“ VVhire did you get the tobacco that you u.eucJ. 

“Pinched it out of my father s pou-.li. 

44 \x hr-t ilid l* tUi.te like ? 

U j£ZaS*TJ£ «ui? l^e been the wrong tobacco. 

W hat colour was it ? . 

••Tobacco colour. Light "j b , ack toba ,. ;0 that old men 
" 1 rup^se it ouglu to hrw - b-. ■ ^ ^ ^ b ,, ;1 turny 1 

bet that Stull taste. / . il, c . 5‘ U h! j mioht have had pepper in it. like 
a bit rubbery. Vs hat you h-d - . because he knew you 

snuff. Perhaps youi tamer put peppe. .n 

were going to pinch some. 

“Maybe. Where was 1. 

••Roiling ItUquid/’ Tuo0un Tony , roiling his quid in his 
mouth, ‘Say. tenterhook? ’” 

A yertmg ccnvboy?ho hasn't go, broken in yet.” 

We" / T-Cun Tony says: ‘Say. tenter- 

hOOK *‘I think it’s tenderfoot. * S av. tenderfoot, did yore 

“Uin-Maybe so He says b ^ ‘What's biting 

Mammy never teach;you o<d« ^ ~ * Well, you shore bcucr 

yuh, huh?’ On which firing at the ground round 

hop lively now. pronto, an docs Hal do? • • • 

about the lithe young rmv-hw* s 

“ Don’t know," said Jack • ^ Ws han j flew to his holster 

“Oh well, he—ci—hkc - - => tQ bat an C y C , his six-gun 
and before the astonished ba " d . 1 ?hhns''!f was sent sprawling m the 
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Downstairs Amery was putting an important quc^ion to Mary. 
At least lie w'as trying to. but Mary had met the same question 
before, and knew all the signs when it was impending, in the end 
she capitulated. The issue had to be faced; as well now as later. 

She led the way into the music-room. “ All right. Arnold, 
she said. “ I’ve seen it coming, though 1 admit it surprised me at 

Ur>t. Sit clown and cough it up." 

Anicry smiled uneasily. “ You are a very strange and unpre¬ 
dictable person, Mary.” he said. 

“Just now I’m not a very happy person." said Mary. "and. 
to be honest. I’m in no mood for considering the kind of thing you 
are going to ask. I’ve other things to think about, and not nice 
things at that. I might act pretty hard. Arnold, hut I’m human 
alter all, and I shan’t forget last night in a hurry. But I should be 
lying for my own convenience if I pretended 1 couldn’t give you an 
answer now'.’’ 

“You know- just what I’m going to say?” 

“ Yes. But you’d better say it, in case I’m wrong." 

“ l want to marry you.” 

“ I was not wrong." 

“Can I?" 

“I’m sorry, Arnold. No. Apart from bilge about living for 
my Art, I have one thing to live for; that’s Jack. You can see that 
is the case. Peter, my husband, died long ago. He had his faults, 
but l don’t like you as well as 1 did him—though 1 can appreciate 
you. Horace has been killed now. Well, I can accept it. My life 
is just narrowing down, that's all. I shan’t have wide interests any 
more; I’m on the down grade. 1 don’t want to be mulish about 
it. I’m so centred on Jack that if I thought you would make him 
a good father, I would probably marry you. I don’t think so.” 

Amery look this without blinking. “You don’t think so?" 

“ No. But I may be wrong. That’s up to you. If you can 
convince me you would make Jack a good father. 1 should consider 
your proposal seriously." 

At last Amery looked shaken. “ I—h’m—don’t know that I 
would want to marry you on those terms. Mary. It was vou I 
wanted to marry." 

"Not Jack, you mean? I see. I'm sorry to have hurt vou 
Arnold. You must accept that it is so. now. I am just hard. 1 was 
so before last night. Now—well, you can judge from the way I have 
ueated you now whether you would have been happy marrying me.” 
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“1 think you're deceiving voursdf, Mary. Pardon me if I hurl 
vour fcelines. or infill you. 1 think you arc dp mating > ourself. 
Horace himself would have wished you to try to target ims tragedy. 

Marv flushed, and for the first time it looked a, thopih fears 
v.cre notfar away. She was silent for a time, ana men . You 
mav be right. You nasi let me have some time to a j; in. rmre f to 
Horace's death.. Ask me again, say in six months t ■<-. Hut 1 

think the answer will be no." . 

“Would you answer no to any man wno askea you. 

Mary di 1* not answer, and Amery rose with a queer c> pro ;mo;i 
m n|: f a {. c . Marv, l think in fact that you know you must marry 
— in because you arc still young, and be.ausc—nevei mmd. The 
attest ion is, who? 1 think that you arc making your sons~uc 
or,; and the dead one-sn excuse for saying.no_to me ,sl " 

worthy. Whether it is to spare me o. ,o spa.. >■>..,sc.t, 

“""mS was i:t control of herself now bar 

“tail* nlf»‘.»5 l-wSl fc* > *** 1 

° ! 1 Amerv was much shrewder than one would have supple J. 

“ Yes “ lv» s-id " but 1 believe that that means met me ma. 
you ha^eahe ad :t the bach of your mind, do .tied to marry w 
L a!so i n your opinion, the right man o look after Ja.k. 

' v V| S c-nt bitter, Marv. Well, I ant bitter, anyway. 

Vi this Interview ende'd. Half an hour later Mary came down- 
stairs. Vavins been up to sec Jack, and met Bailey entering tnc hall, 

\’ ith bw iH I'vVO cJSC>. | • ' 

" - rvc come back, Mary." he said simply, and putting down hts 

cases, blew his nose. . . . „ 

Yes” said Mary, “take your things upshdi.s. ^ 

Mary, 1 have come back for a special reason. 

Urn; I know.” 

What?’ ' 

To ask me to marry you.” 

And will you?" 

No. 
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The day passe,] tranquilly; during the afternoon Fraser was 
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notified of the time the inquest on the two bodies would be held 
the following day; he also obtained a report from the po ice surgeon, 
which confirmed my forecast that the bullet which killed Lewis would 
not be from a Colt .32. It was in fact from a Smith and Wesson .3V 
As the afternoon drew on. Fraser began to be anxious about me. 
Why was I not back? Then Mary asked him if lie thought there was 
anything wrong. Fraser went to the phone and got through to 
Banham. They, of course, had no news of me. He dismissed the 
matter from his mind, assuring himself that l would be back probably 
any minute; but another hour went past and still I did not appear. 
Then Fraser admitted to Mary that he was worried, and Mary said 
she couldn’t understand it; and Amery recalled that I had promised, 
if I could not get back for lunch, to return very soon after. “ Damn 
it” said Fraser, “ I'm going to press some buttons just in case any¬ 
thing has happened ”; and he phoned through to London, and within 
a few minutes of his call being put through, the telephone wires all 
over the country were humming with descriptions of me. plus 
bandages and the Bentley. 

Nothing materialized. Nobody had seen a man with a bandaged 
jaw. Policemen on point duty, plain-clothes men, inspectors, God 
knows what were on the lookout, but I was not to be found. 
Naturally. Nor was the Bentley located till five o’clock, when h 
prowling policeman cast his eye casually on the number-plate, and 
suddenly realized what he had found. It was still where I had left 
it. in the street opposite Mainprize and Wood’s. 

It was no more than ten past five when the phone rang at 
Granby House, and Fraser was told of the discovery of the car. 
“ Jesus,” he said, “ then it is trouble.” and in two minutes he had 
spread the news, leapt into his car. gasped with pain as he disturbed 
his broken rib, and roared away down the drive. 

Amery followed him on the run. “ Better bring my own car 
along, he said, ‘‘you can’t have too many searchers.” He charged 
out to the garage with a light in his eyes like a small boy playing at 
Red Indians, and in the excitement of coining to the rescue drove 
away over a fknver-bed full of late crysanthemums. 

B i 11 B ajley stood droopingly at an upstairs window, watching 
these dramatic departures with an air of melancholy disapproval. h 
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CHAPTER XX 

TJIC more we arc together 

Different economists have celebrated the Jc 

sewsssar.wus s 

sharpen up our special litt.e tacultjf.P° ‘ » vv | 10 don't happen 

one thing, till wc become the astoms.. k 1 . Ju 0 f Stevenson, 

to have concentrated on the same thing. A slrangest and 

Houdini, all sorts of people, some ‘'c vot^b "ieve they are sawing 
most difficult things, conjurers who m.kc jou bJ« nol 

a woman in two. Prune Ministers who 11 ’* k ?ahzation ihinkine about 
sawing a country m two—marvels of sp-.ial.za _ vy-inwricht from 
Prim- Ministers naturally led me on to consider Mr Wainwr.gni rr 
Ihis Mcw point. Here they were. Waimvr.ght and hi nend^^They 

had spent nearly all their lives doing we "'remarkably 

bcin- in a hurrv; and within certain limits Ule /) v f A r A.,, wcre 

as a vacuum-cleaner man arranging a demonstration. That 
,f thi , n \ S in S e 0 ovcr"Maffipnzc alm ^ was my fourth call: they 

3 ThS^j^s^ no, 

tad 

«r= & 

b£in£ -ca^arding.^X^'^^again ^ 

as so n on S asTco C n°veyeJ lo'thcm That i hadn't the watch, they mod,lied 
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their course to suit; their original programme—this is a safe one for 
me—would have been to ascertain that the watch was on me. kill 
me—perhaps with the hammer—pleasant thought—and drop me 
wherever seemed safest. But they weren’t making the mistake of 
killing me if I hadn’t got the watch. That would have made mv 
capture an unprofitable operation. No; before they put me where 
the wicked cease from troubling, they would persuade me a little to 
tell them where 1 had put the watch. 

Yes. Specialization was responsible for some pretty things. 
But where they ceased to be so good was when they came in conflict 
with another specialist, whose speciality was, so to speak, the 
obverse of theirs. It was sad for them, though I couldn’t regret it 
myself, that this time their nets had caught one of the larger and 
more dangerous fishes—an fact, a torpedo. In my own little way l 
was a specialist myself; nor did I take unnecessary chances, either. 
So that, in their ignorance of what they had got, they were in cfTcct 
taking chances that were bad for business. 

T am hard-headed. When the world became starry and painful 
again after my long black-out, I was still in the car, but jumbled 
up round Mr. Wainwright’s feet, very awkwardly. Mr. Wainwright 
didn’t bother any more than if I was a rather dilapidated travelling- 
rug which would do to keep his feet warm. The car was travelling 
very fast, I gathered. My head was bouncing up and down on the 
floor of the car, and I let it bounce, which took some fortitude. 


However, I thought it wise to remain officially unconscious as long 
as it would work; and Mr. Wainwright, I was afraid, was of a 
suspicious temperament. It was better to bounce than to be 
hammered again. Unconscious I had bounced, conscious 1 must 
bounce; so I bounced, meditating, as already related, on specialization. 

The car bumped, it seemed for months, but at least cased up 
and swung sharply in to the right, sliding me helplessly across I he 
. % the sudden shadow, I took it we had come into a garage. 

Then Mr. Wainwright spoke. 

“^'veme a hand with the outside gate and the doors. Frank.” 
O.K., said Frank; Mr. .Wainwright stepping casually on mv 
hand as he got out of the car. He was a heavy man. I noticed. 
Meanwhile I heard a door open, and soon the shadow deepened 
. as the garage doors were closed. Mr. Wainwright and Frank were 

C,‘Vn he g 2 r T* W* venture a **>k round; nobodywoidd 

Fr«nt Who knew the feel of a hammer as I did. Mr. Wainwright 
and Frank came to get me out of the car. 
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“1 believe you've corpsed him,'' said Frank censoriously. 
Kicking me in the ribs to see what it felt like. Mr. Wainwright 
did not reply, but I assume he shook his head. Frank got hold of 
my coat-collar—1 was lying face downwards—and hoisted me up 
by it; then, changing his mind, he let me go again, and I hit the 
floor with a bonk. “ Pull hint out this way,” said Mr. Wainwright; 

1 was hauled out like a sack of beetroot, and dragged, thumping 
and bumping along the garage floor, through a door, into the house. 

! didn't dare open my eyes sufficiently to know anything about the 
house, but it was on bare floorboards that I was finally abandoned. ^ 
Mr. Wainwright and Frank went away for a few minutes into a 
room adjoining the one where I was, and had a drink, but I had to 
keep still all the time, for they did not close the door between the 
two rooms, and hence I could hear what they were saying and smell 
what they weie drinking. Then they came in again, the other man 
with them. His name turned out to be Will. He didn t like the 
look of me. ‘‘Say, George. I reckon you’ve done him in. Did you 
c\er sec a face like that?” I almost blushed. Though modest, I did 


resent the^e strictures. 

“That’s nothine.” said Mr. Wainwright. who. apparently, was 
George to his intimates, “they often go that colour after a bill on 
the biscuit. Due to concussion. It soon goes off.” 

This was his mistake. The livid and purple appearance I no 
doubt presented was due to two factors: (a) I had been lying in 
the car with mv head lower than my feet, causing the blood to run 
mto my head,'and (b) contemporaneously with my meditations in 
the car, I had been holding my breath for what seemed-many hours, 
in order to produce this effect. Though it is not my habit to deceive, 
as a rule I am bound to admit that I had it in mind to present to 
Mr. Wainwrisht and his friends the countenance of one as near 


corpsed as mak£s no odds. 

“I’ll be looking him over,” said Frank, and Mr. Wainwright 
\awned. Frank, whose voice I now recognized, despite its full tones, 
as the one which had whispered me to keep quiet at the window 
of Jack’s bedroom, was solicitous for Mr. Wainwright. Say, 

George, I’d get some sleep if I were you.” 

“ I think I will, Frank.” said Mr. Wainwright; I ve had a busy 
time since last night-and (by God). I’d give these two fingers to 

know who did that job.” „ 

Will spoke up. “Whoever did it got a disappointment. 

Mr. Wainwright said seriously: “Whoever did it isn t going to 
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slop at a few more. I don't mind saying that when I saw those two 
stiffs I got the willies. Me! It was a dead cert, from my uc\vpoint 
that you two had done the job; what else could 1 think . And there 
1 was in the house, and busies thronging the gaiden \vith a false 
name to explain. 1 haven't had a thinner hour than hat. Then he 
walked away, l judged into the next room, and Frank be^an 

exploring. _ 

If ever 1 had a trying time, it was the next quarter of an hour 
At all costs I must remain unconscious; and unconscious I did 
remain, while Frank lore or cut off me all the clothing that might 
possibly hide a watch or any clue to a watch. He tickled and prodded 
me all over, and I still remained limp and neutral, really scared 
this time that I would give the game away. His hands explored me 
from head to foot, not omitting parts to which modesty—not 
necessarily mine—forbids other than a coy reference. By the time 
he was finished, I was half-naked, but still unconscious. And not 
even Will, who had stood by watching all the time, had any other 
idea than that I was scmi-corpscd. 

“It’s a wash-out,” said Will in disgust. “He’s hidden it some¬ 
where.” 

“George says he carried it with him; anyhow he didn’t leave it 
at the house.” 

“Maybe not while George was there. That’s not to say he 
hasn’t left it there this time.” 

“ For that matter, I reckon he half-rumbled George from the 
first. And how can George be absolutely certain he carried it with 
him? He can only make a shrewd guess. ... All the same, I can’t 
help thinking he’d have it with him when he went to Mainprizc’s: 
•and what put him up to that, anyway?” 

'Oh, to hell,” said Will, “ it’s night again, and we're no nearer— 
not the length of a louse. I’m going to have a sleep, same as George. 
T haven’t seen a bed since night before last; George lets out a damn 
big yap if it isn t all jam for him, but other people want a bit of 
peace as well sometimes.” 

. “ 1 reckon I’ll slap a bucket of cold water on this stiff,” said 

Frank, evidently referring to me. 

“leered. “I wouldn’t.” he said, for which I thanked him 

imt mioh, . . hlm u hls own time : 'here isn’t any hurry now. It 

‘5 kc llm wrong way. and I reckon if George woke 
nasty” WCd corpsed h,m —well, George would probably'be real 
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I appieciatcd Mr. Wainwright’s solicitude for me. though I 
recognized it was only very temporary. 

Will went out. To my great disappointment he did not close the 
door, and I heard springs creaking in the next room, as though he 
had thrown himself down on a divan. 

Frank returned to me: not to search me any more, but to tie 
my hands and feet and to gag me. This was caution indeed, 
considering I was unconscious: but in my case, unluckily for Frank, 
it was no more than a formality, since I am skilful with ropes. 
Specialization again. 

The cord he used was thin and hard; he roped my hands up 
\cry tight in what I suppose he considered an original and effective 
way, by tying each finger of the right hand to the corresponding 
linger of the left hand. w He enjoyed doing this, like making up a 
neat parcel—I could sense his pleasure, as he pulled the knots tight, 
but I could not altogether sympathize with it. because the job was 
really so badly done, had he but known. For all that, the cords 
were quite painful at first, and though the whole idea was 
uninspired and commonplace, it was the kind of thing that takes 
time to work out. He put a tourniquet round my ankles which felt 
like cutting them off. Occasionally as he tied me. and pulled on the 
cords, I heard him invoke the Saviour under his breath, which 
corroborated my impression that his was the voice that I had obeyed 
at the window; his wounded arm, where Fraser had shot him, was 
evidently still painful. At the same time. I could not say definitely, 
from seeing him outside Mainprize and Wood’s, that he was the man 
who had been delivering the music leaflets at the door of the real 
Wainvvright’s flat. His appearance must have been altered in some 


way at that time. . 

Will's remark about it being night was the only indication 1 had 
of the time. It had been two-thirty when I left Mainprize and Wood s. 

As I had expected, for all the unoriginality of Frank's roping 
up. it took me a matter of hours to free my hands. It need not have 
taken this time, however, had I not had to maintain the appearance 
of unconsciousness all the time. Frank had put the light on, and 
as it was directly over me. the slightest movement of my body would 
very likely have been noticed. \ he tiny movements of my fingers 
had to be made with great care. Finally, however, my hands were 


I had done so much without any plan to get the better of Frank. 
Whatever I decided on doing, it was clearly essential to have my 
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hands free first, and so I had done this without considering next 
step It was now time to think of this, however. I found myself in 
a real difficulty, to which at the moment I could see no solution. To 
attempt to overpower Frank, though 1 could probably do it i 
necessary, would be the worst possible move, in view of the proximity 
of Mr. Wainwright and Will. I had the advantage of being free 
while thought to be bound, but I must find some mode of attack 
which would utilize that advantage to the very fullest. This was no 
time for ineffective action. I had a method up my sleeve, but could 
see no gain in applying it in the circumstances. 

Then something happened to solve my difficulties. Frank 
sneezed. 

It was a highly momentous sneeze, for it brought home to Frank 
the fact—of which I had been uncomfortably aware for some time— 
that there was a draught from the door. He got up and closed the 
door. Sufficient. I had what I wanted. 

I surveyed him through my eyelashes. He was watching me 
absently. His gun was in his hand. 

I gave him a few more minutes, not from compunction for him, 
but because I wanted to listen very carefully to the snores from the 
next room; I wanted to be sure they were good, healthy, somnolent 
snores, without any night-starvation about them. They were. Then 
I took my fife in my hands. 

I died. That is to say, in my unconscious state, my tongue rolled 
back into my throat, and I choked to death. There was a faint 
grunting noise from under the gag which Frank had thought 
necessary—a grunt which very quickly grew louder, while my face 
was livid; then a quiver, and another more convulsive. The g runty 
noise reaches its climax as my body flexes, relaxes, then tenses again— 
arches up, only heels and head touching the floor—then a little 
spasmodic jerk, and I sink quietly back flat again, with Tfiy eyes wide 
open, staring, popping, squinting too, I am afraid. 

With a quick exclamation, Frank was over by me in a second, 
and his hands tore at my gag.' I could feel that he did not relish 
the idea of explauung to Mr. Wainwright that I had rcsrettably 
r t^j^ or ® Cross-Lamination. And of course he could not know 

j back my hands were frce - and J ust itching to get 
acquainted. He caught me by the shoulders and jerked me off the 
ground; this time I took his life in my hands. 

For the fii r , dl ,L StrUgSled 3t , aU ‘, 1 did not mcid >' st °P h >s breath. 
For the first time m years X really exerted myself, and crushed his 
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throat right down to the \ertebrae. I dared not spare him at all; 
the least sound, the least slip on my part now meant my death. My 
dealings with Frank had to be quite final. My thumbs were low 
down in that unprotected hollow under the larynx; then went deep 
in, so that my thumbnails burst the skin of his throat, and blood 
spurted down my thumbs. At the same moment his mouth shot 
open to its fullest extent, and his tongue thrust quiveringly out; his 
face became a mass of agonized wrinkles, particularly his forehead, 
which contracted like four or five rolls ot flesh. His round eyes 
started from his head like two big marbles; sweat broke out in beads 
on his forehead, and his face turned grey-blue. His arms beat the 
air feebly two or three times, but it was not the frantic struggling 
of a man suffocating; the sudden terrific pressure had paralysed him. 
It was easy, even with my ankles tied, to roll on top of him, and 
thus check with my own weight the little spasmodic tremors that 
ran through his body. As l held him, my body stretched along his, 
my elbows pinning his arms to his sides, his muscles were convulsed 
in"a scries of rhythmic efforts, involuntary jerkings—for he was past 
attempting to get away. I held close, absorbing with my weight 
the rapid stirrings and undulations which shook him. There was no 
sound except the tiny rubbing of his shoes on the floor. At 1 
had subdued beneath me the last spasmodic heave of his muscles, 
and I relaxed my cramped fingers, sat up. and unfastened the cor 
round my ankles. From the floor where he had first dropped it. 
near his chair. I picked up the dead man’s revolver—the one which 
had killed Dukes—and examined it. It was fully loaded. 

I tiptoed to the door and listened. The steady snoring of the 
two men in the other room was not interrupted. This gave me 
confidence to put on some clothes, for I had only my underwea 
left after the search, and I do not wear underwear. My coat and 
trousers, I soon found, were cut to pieces; I had to strip the corpse. 
Frank was a sickening sight; his head was connected to his body by 
a bunch of bloody sinews. I took off his coat and trousers and 
slipped into them myself. As I was doing this. I heard a disquieting 
sound from the next room—the creaking and snapping of springs. 
W ill had moved on his divan. More, I knew from the sound that he 

had sat up. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THINGS THAT GO BUMP IN THE NIGHT 

Again I tiptoed to the door; I dared not put out the light, for he 
could see it shining through the door, since the other room was 
in darkness. Moreover, he could hear the click of the switch. 
Revolver in hand, I stood tense, flattened to the wall beside the 
door. I heard soft footsteps cross the next room, the rattle of a 
match-box, then the scrape and splutter of a match. Will was 
evidently having a smoke. I knew it was Will, for whatever 
Wainwright slept on had no noisy springs in it. Then a tunc was 
hummed gentlv, much to my disgust, for I did not want Wainwright s 
sleep to be disturbed. Finally the divan springs creaked again. This 
did not relieve me much, however, since I was certain from the 
sound that Will had only sat down on the edge of the divan, not 
lain down for another nap. 

And now my ears, which were strained to catch the faintest 
whisper, picked up another sound, a tiny distant sound; that of a 
car pulling up a long way down the road. I did not hear the engine, 
but the gentle squeak of a brake came to me. I didn’t attach very 
much importance to this sound. Anyone might be stopping in a 
car. A couple of spooners, most likely, backing into a gateway for 
their own good reasons—hardly a search party for me; they wouldn’t 
know where to search. 


Silence supervened for some minutes. I could actually hear 
Will puffing at iiis cigarette. Occasionally a spring creaked in the 
divan. In my little room, a fly hummed round anti : round, then 
settled on Frank's mangled neck. Then Will got up from the divan— 
I heard the springs resume their normal position—and crossed the 
room again. But this time he came towards my door. 

I could hear everything in that instant. Wainwright’s snoring, 
my heart beating. Will's footsteps, the tick of a clock in the other 
room, finally a hand on the door knob. The door opened and Will 
stepped lazily in, his mouth opening to say something. I thought of 

vhTriT c L° ssed Jack ’ s b ^ r oom, and the brief, careless blow 

1 * a ,!i e sra T a l hed , Jack ’ s facc in * by Will’s calculations; 
thinking of that blow, I hit him as I had longed to hit him, just as 
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his eyes fell on the dead man. I hit him with the heavy end of ^ 
l iank's revolver. He flopped at the knees, but I caught him before • 
he hit the ground, and lowered him gently. Then I waited, finger on 
trigger, for a sound from Wainwright. 

His snoring went on undisturbed. It was snoring, I was sure 
of that; in fact, I spent half a minute listening to it, for I did not 
want to tiptoe in to his side and find him watching me through his 
eyelashes and covering me with a gun. But it was snoring; I decided 
to go in and have a word with him, on more advantageous terms 
than I had enjoyed so far. But I did not; I was prevented; a surprise j. 
occurred. 


There were no curtains across the windows of the house I 
was in. Instead, the windows were frosted to prevent curious out¬ 
siders from seeing too much. Now, as I stood rigidly beside the 
half-open door, the lower pane of the window in my room was 
suddenly shattered by a brick, a large and dirty brick which 
thumped down on the floorboards and shook all the house. Through 
the opening which gaped in the window I caught a glimpse of a 
fi-ure outside; across its face the figure wore a stretched white hand¬ 
kerchief with holes cut in it to see through. I hurriedly switched 

p‘l the light. t , 

Now we were in inky darkness. As the brick had crashed 
through the window, I heard in the next room a quick jerk of move¬ 
ment, and could visualize Wainwright sitting bolt upright on the 
settee or whatever it was he slept on. 1 here followed three or four 
seconds of tense silence; the two of us in the house, and the stranger 
outside, were listening intently. Then Wainwright said, in a 
singularly croaking voice: “Will! Frank!” And after this came 

silence again. . . . 

I could fairly sense the numbing terror which Wainwright must 
he trying to shake off. From my station by the door I could imagine 
ripples of cold horror welling out from the other room. There he 
sat, I knew, suddenly snatched from sleep into a black silence, unable 
to place or recognize what crash it was that woke him, trying to 
collect his scattered senses. After that one essay: Will. Frank, 
he was silent. It was no use now dismissing his fear as the product 
of a tense imagination; he knew now that something was terribly 
wrong. What it was that lay waiting for him in that inky blackness 
lie could not know, shuddered at guessing. 

I too. There I stood, unable even to sec the wall against which 
I was leaning. My fingers were on the switch, and a single pressure 
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would flood ttvi room with light: but it would also give any anti¬ 
social person the opportunity to fire bullets about. 

In this darkness and silence there must be activity. The prowler 
outside, Wainwright in the other room—were they standing, or 
silting, just as when at first that crash electrified the house? I did 
not think so. Not at all. Movement there was. almost certainly, silent 
movement. Probably I was the only one of the three who was 
motionless; this was to me a most disturbing thought. The black¬ 
ness was so impenetrable, the silence so complete; and my 
companions in this situation were people accustomed to move in 
silence, and one of them at any rate knew the house. Who or what 
might be moving towards me in this dead blackness? What forms 
were silently taking up new positions in the house? What was near 
me now, perhaps standing only a matter of inches away from me? 
If I stretched out my hand, would I meet something more solid than 
air, something that had not been there before? 

Two sounds broke the silence. One was a tiny crunch, the 
sound of a light tread on the gravel outside the house. The other 


was a groan. 

I knew all about the groan. It meant that Will was coming 
back into the picture. I had a moment’s bitter regret that I had not 
killed him. Now he would be a dangerous new factor in an already 
difficult situation. Now he would probably kill me. 

Quite suddenly something strange happened, something which 
I should have foreseen. A hand touched mine as it rested on the 
light switch. 


Naturally Wainwright had made for the switch, the position ol 
povyer when the room was in darkness. And naturally I had stayed 
with my hand on the switch. It was a comment on the state of our 
nerves that neither of us had foreseen this meeting;- 

At the touch, things happened. I kicked with all nty force into 
the darkness, and the kick landed. Out of the darkness came an 

“"I 3 .* 510 " ? n ! llc top of my head. Then I sailed in. 
Wainwright fired once or twice before he realized 

wlV£ ? lsab,1 i ty °, f “• He could not hit ™c. s >nce he didn’t know 

hid om of him 1 R C< ? U h d l0Ca S c , hil , n b y the flashcs: and 1 battered 
L„i out bun. But he could take it. He was solid gristle and 

like a prl, 0Ut the darkness he came back at me and back again. 

weUAr‘i, e0r,Ua -u For 311 that he was bgbting a losing fight His 

hafl wa,° k m \ When he landed a but 1 knew trim the fir 
that l was a much stronger man.' I was hitting him hard enough to 
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shift a wall; in the first minute he stopped blows that would have 
killed some men. In the darkness there was no possibility of 
technique; I was simply using my fists as hammers, battering him 
deliberately to pieces. Though he was hitting back now, it was 
only a question of time before he staggered and gave me the chance 
to finish him. And then the fight suddenly intensified, and blows 
rained on my face and head, while feet and fists got me in the belly 
and every vulnerable spot. It was only when I had my opponent’s 
head under my arm, and was smashing his face with my fist, that I 
understood what had happened. A whirlwind hit me which had no 
connection whatever with the man I was beating up. I w'as fighting 
two men. Will had made a come-back. 

I leapt back and dropped fiat on the floor. To my delight, 
there were three dull smacks as Wainwright and Will hit each other. 
Then there was an abrupt pause in the scrimmage. They had lost 
me. I wriggled, fiat down, towards where I suppose the door would 
be; on the way I passed over Frank's face, and noticed that it was 
cooling already. The two men were panting. Will said, “That you, 
George?” Wainwright said: “Yes, don’t let him get to the door. 
Then came stumbling movements, evidently one of them was 
making for the door. Again I cursed my recklessness in not making 
suie, somehow, of Will. I put my hand out very cautiously, and 
it touched the smooth roundness of a shoe; immediately I encircled 
the whole district with my arm and heaved in at about knee level. 
I got a nifty catch. Wainwright came down on the floor with a 
thundering great wallop, and as he hit the floor he honked like a 
motor-car, which made me laugh. I was at him straight away, 
nevertheless; he kicked me in the face. I jumped up and then leapt 
on him. I could put all I had into it, for both of them were my 
opponents; they had to be more careful, for fear of injuring each 
other in mistake^, for me. . . . Once again I was battering 
Wainwright's face; if only I had not dropped my gun, I could have 
put him out with the butt-end in a second, but as it was it might 
take twenty blows with my fists before he lost consciousness; and 
meanwhile Will had conic into action. It was fortunate that 
Wainwright too had dropped his gun, or at such close quarters, if he 
had once managed a shot, he would certainly have killed me. 

Will flung himself ardently on the struggling heap that was 
me and Wainwright. I hoped he had not a knife with him, for he 
could soon distinguish by touch between me and Wainwright, and 
could then do me no good. He did not seem to have anything 
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to damage me with, however, but got his hands round my throat 
and proceeded to do a similar tiling to me as I had done to J'rank. 
Ii was not quite the same, since he was on my back, and his thumbs 
were therefore digging into the back of my neck, while the 
choking was done by his fingers. None the less, it was anything 
but comfortable, particularly with VVainwright’s offensive at the front 
to counter. 1 thought unhappily of the many things which seemcJ 
to be worth living for, and regretted all the sins I had not had time 
to commit. All three of us were inextricably mingled on the floor, 
when someone else look a hand in the affair. From the broken 
window an electric torch picked out the writhing heap, and enabled 
us to see who and how we were fighting; but we did not stay long 
to wrestle by its light; it proved a deadly radiance. The prowler 
outside had a revolver, it seemed, and he used it indiscriminately. 
Will, who was strangling me and also completely shielding me with 
his body, at the first crack of the gun gave a little gasp, suddenly- 
let go of my throat, and clapped his hands to the small of his back, 
at the same time staring up at the window in a pathetic, questioning 
way. The man at the window immediately fired at this helpless 
target, and I saw a spurting, blackberry-coloured hole appear where 
the bridge of Will’s nose had been; By this time Wainwright and 1 
were scattering quickly. I didn’t know' what the outsider’s intentions 
were, but I wasn’t stopping to discuss things with anyone whose 
decisions were as final as that. 

There followed what I consider the most unpleasant two 
minutes in my life. I guess at two minutes; it seemed like two years. 
1 he man at the window evidently was in a sportive mood, and 
wanted to play hide and seek. He flashed his light rapidly in every 
corner of the room; we as rapidly jumped, bolted, stooped anywhere 
out of the searchlight. We did this not because we were shy, but 
because as soon as he had us in his beam, the marPoutside fired at 
us; this made us very nervous and fretful, and rather inconsiderate; 
for, though our personal differences no longer occupied much of 
our attention, I fear we were both guilty, at various times, of 
attempting to put the other between us and the window. The man 
at the window had his problems, too. I suspect his intention was 
that nobody but himself should leave the house on his feet, but 
his torch must have shown him already, as it had certainly shown 
us, that two very businesslike loaded guns—we knew they were 
loaded—were lying on the floor near the scene of our former battle, 
and only wanted picking up to put quite a different complexion on 
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the came we were playing. Hence lie had to be very careful to keep 
both of us hopping all the time so that neither should ha\c the 
chance to pick up one of these guns. It must have been rather like 
juggjing, from his point of view. He had, so to speak, to keep both 
objects in play all the time; if he dropped one and didn't pick it up 
damn smart, it might turn nasty; and what made the affair even 
more problematic was the patent fact that the outsider was any¬ 
thing but a gunman. He was plainly, despite his enthusiasm, an 
amateur, doing his best to pull off a job which would have made 
a professional hesitate; but, good as his intentions were, it was an 
open question whether his technique was at all adequate. A 
professional would never have messed about killing Will as he had 
done. Even if the first bullet had only got him in the kidneys, as I 
fancy it did. a man used to the job would have been satisfied with 
that to go on with, and would have plugged one of us straight 
away with his second bullet, before wc had chance to spring clear. 
To put his two bullets into one man was the newcomer's most 
dangerous mistake; it gave us the opportunity we needed, and faced 
him with the difficulty of catching both of us with his light, and 
shooting us, without giving either of us the time to pick up a gun; 
and this difficulty was increased in his case by the fact that he was 
a bad shot. 


All the same, lie had the sense to aim about waist-high, and 
he put us through a gymnastic rehearsal in that small room which 
made us sweat. 1 was counting his shots, for even if he had another 
gun with him, there would be an interval after the sixth shot which, 
if I were still alive, I might usefully employ. The fourth shot- 
counting the two which Will had absorbed—rapped the knuckles of 
mv left hand, but I wasn’t complaining. I hopped, and waited for 
the fifth; the needle of light darted sharply round the room, missed 
me, and found Wainwright. Wainwright hopped, and the light 
hopped too, all over the walls, like l inker Bell; I had the impression 
that the window man was leaning well into the room, probably with 
his gun arm right through the window; hence the reverberations of 
the reports in the room. The shots wouldn’t be heard much outside, 

I reflected sadly, stumbling over a dead man or so. Tinker Bell 
got me again, and f hopped like a sjambok or whatever it is that 
hops in Africa. Then Tinker Bell got Wainwright, and the man at 
the window caught him on the hop. Wainwright yapped and fell on 
the floor, and the man at the window turned his attention to me. 


This was his mistake. 


While I was doing a harlequinade with Tinker 
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I jell. Wainwright profiled by the interlude lo crawl across the floor, and 
gel hold of his gun; and being, unlike the man at the window, a good 
shot, he blew the clc.tric torch to glory with his first bullet. I here was 
a shout and a crash from the window, which encouraged Wainwright 
to continue his private firework display; but I fear the window man 
had dropped clear very smartly as soon as the bullets began to go 
in the wrong direction. At any rate, there were none of the squeaks 
or groans we were hoping for; though perhaps I would not have 
heard them; for now. of course, we were back in the dark, and I 
myself was already through the door and in the next room. Wain- 
wright, apart from pot-shots at the window, was not moving, so I 
took it his wound was a real one; but I didn't feel called upon to 
slay and ask him about it; not while he had a gun in his hand. No; 
it seemed to me in the circumstances that this was a time when 
farewells could be dispensed with. 

It was as dark in the other room; I could not find the door, and 
did not want to take long over it. However. 1 coulu just sec the 
outline of the window, and this was good enough. I beat out the 
glass with a chair, and threw a pillow which I had contacted over the 
bottom edge of broken glass. Then I went through the window. 


It was very dark outside. I plunged across what felt like a 
fiower-bed into what felt like a shrubbery, half-way through which 
I ran into what felt like an oak-tree. Rebounding. I heard a 
mo\ement back towards the house, and soon after the revolver of— 
presumably—the window man. cracked again. I scorned him out 
here, however. His bullet came nowhere near me. 

There was no moon at all. and very few stars. Running. I 
struck tree-trunks, bushes, wire-netting, in fact everything one niTsht 
expect in a garden. A garden is a lovesome thing; God wot. Finally 
sci ambled through a hedge, and then I made out that I was on 

i SCt ° [ ! “S’ keeping * s o>r zA could judge, 
centre of the road, for I could not easily discern where the 

had SS rernoved eS mv ^ did T want to trip> M y scarcher . Frank. 
endea™? ,n d i sho J s , and even my socks in a praiseworthy 

in mv bare f iT J ° b thorou £ ,,| y : s0 1 to pelt down the road 

much On . I 1 a rough> fl,nt y road - and hurt my feet very 

be way to ru 0 ; at T \ 'it ''° * ay ° f which was the 

Five or six yard Hn T®* pUrely becausc of »’>’ traffic sense, 
like the aare . d .1? a" ' C r ° ad 1 passed what looked in the darkness 

cate wav was a d " Ve ° f ,he house 1 had escaped from. In this 
y movement, and then somethin-? heavy whizzed past 
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my cor; I deduced the empty gun, which the window man had thrown 
at' me in pardonable vexation. Then he came after me. and I 
wondered whether to wait and have a word with him, but then I 
thought he might have another gun. so went on running; he only 
pursued me a step or two, and then turned and ran harder than ever 
in the opposite direction, which I found puzzling. A little later I 
understood. 

I must have run nearly a quarter of a mile, and my feet were 
cut pretty badly by the flint road, when far behind me 1 heard the 
high whine of a motor engine being revved fiercely. 1 looked over 
mv shoulder. The distant darkness was suddenly, cloven by the 
glare of two headlights, which swept round on to the road, the 

window man was going hunting. 

He must have been familiar with the district. Any other kind ot 
road would have suited me; this one was a deadly one. 1 ran iirst 
to one side, then the other. A high hedge as impenetrable as a wall 
was on either side. I couldn’t gel off the road. I had to run and 
already the beam of the car behind was catching the twig-tips of the 
hedge farther down the road. 1 ran. I could see no hope, or only 

one tiny hope, but I ran. . . 

Ahead of me was a twist in the road. I panted round it. able 
now to see my shadow cast by the headlights on the hedge in front. 
Richt before me as I rounded the bend was a car. It was pulled up 
on the grass verge; its lights were dimmed, and in the back scat 
need I say?—were a girl and a boy, of about nineteen or twenty. 

I staggered up to the car—it was an enormous Daimler—and 
opened the front door. The young man leapt up as if to do me some 
bodily injury; I think this was his idea, but he shone a torch in my 
face and the appearance of me must have given him a surprise, i 
don't know hot*M looked, but I know just how I felt. I spoke lor 
the first time for over a week; I had to. “Stay vyhere you are. 
hadn’t time for another word. 1 was in the driving seat while still 
sneaking, mv hand pressing the starter, my bare foot on the 
accelerator. The engine screamed, and at the same moment I saw 
in the mirror the glare of my pursuer’s lights through the curve of 
hedge behind. 1 snapped in the gear, released the dutch, and the 
big car shot oil the grass verge like a bullet. The young man. who 
was leaning forward on the back scat, flew backwards and banged 
his head on the window; the window man would have had to be fast 
to catch me now. The only trouble was that he had a flying start. 
While I was still in indirect gears, accelerating to beat the band, he 
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drew almost up to me. and was evidently considering crashing the two 
cars. He was cerlainl) keen to get his hands on me. “ Look at the 
driver behind,” I threw out to my flabbergasted passengers. 

“He's—why, he’s got something over his face,” said the girl. 
By now both cars, headlamps blazing, were doing seventy down the 
road. In the mirror 1 saw the girl looking with horrified eyes and 
sagging jaw at something in the front part of the car. where I was. I 
looked at the steering wheel, and saw what had caught her attention. 
The window man’s lucky shot had taken of! two-thirds of my little 
finger. The detached piece was hanging on to the second joint by a 
few shreds of muscle and skin. There was a good deal of blood. 
I had noticed none of this previously. Now that I saw it. I did not 
like it. It made me feel spiteful. If only I had had a revolver, I 
would have loved to wait for an interview with the man behind. I 


promised myself the pleasure of getting him in the end. “Can you 
see his number?” I said. “ Funny.” said the young man. “ I can’t 
see it. Must be his head-lamps dazzling me.” It was more likely. 
1 thought, that the number plates of the car behind were covered. 

Two more minutes we raced, but the man behind could not gain 
on us, and I assumed his engine was all out. I still had speed up my 
sleeve, but was reluctant to use it on an unknown road at night, with 
two other lives to lose as well as my own. All at once a rise brought 
us in sight of the lights of a town, and our pursuer abruptly save up 
the chase. This was when I most regretted being unarmed. ” There 
dropping behind us in the night was, in all probability, the man 
who had killed Horace and Detective Lewis, and I had to'let him "o 
Two minutes later 1 pulled the car up outside the police station 
m Guildham, and told my story there. Having once used my voice, 

,t ;. lt wa * atrifle painful to move my jaw. but that was 
better than the scribbling pad. At the police station I got my 
J h° u nd U P reasonably well for a temporary job. and the young 
TP^in the car received the commendation of the Chief Constable: 
m.nM. ” ews V a s hemg flashed to all stations that the missing 

men th - e Super was P ilin 2 into a car with as many 

ZL l , d 8Ct m * ,ncl “ d,n S me - The Super was anxious to bring 
d y,, a , lot more men » fearing there might be trouble, but I dis- 
suaded him. \ was certain there would be no trouble. I still had 

socks°ov^rTh , Uet W ™ C swathcd in banda g es With a thick pair of 
Nd U so abruptly. ^ l0 " S bet ° re r£achi "S the I 

There were two men there, as I had expected; both dead. Mr. 
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Wainwright had vanished, and left no trace. Perhaps the man at 
the window had found time to bump him off before coming after * 
me; but if so. he must have taken the body in the car with him. 

I didn’t think it at all likely that Mr. Wainwright was the farther 
side of Styx. With a gun in his hand, Mr. Wainwright was the 
man to make a neighbourhood unhealthy. Somehow I couldn't see 
the window man coming back to have a look at him, after the 
electric torch had been shot from his hand. No; Mr. Wainwright, 
with a bullet in him, was proceeding somewhere under his own 
power; such was my conclusion. Mr. Wainwright, in a murderous 
temper, and probably only winged, was still in the game. And when J 
we looked farther, we found that the garage was empty. But it cer¬ 
tainly wasn’t Mr. Wainwright who had chased me. I reckon, while 
the window man was coming hell for leather down the road after 
me, Mr. Wainwright was getting his engine started up in the garage 
and as the window man and I were playing tig down the road, Mr. I 
Wainwright was quietly beating it in the opposite direction. 1 had 
some difficulty in explaining to the police how Frank had died; I 
mean, in explaining it in such a way that the police didn t think I 
outfit to be detained. I specially did not want to be detained in 
the next day or so. I didn’t even want to be observed unnecessarily. f 

While we were searching the house, a car raced up and stopped 
outside, and a second later Fraser and Amery burst in on us. I 
was glad of Fraser’s appearance, for he was in charge of the whole 
case, and would see that my liberty was not restricted. 

Good God, Robbie, you eavc us a turn,” said Amery, squeezing 
my good hand like a bear. “ It was pretty rough on Mary, you know. 

You really ought to look after yourself a bit better, for our sakes 

if not for your own.” . 

“Who were these, Robbie?” said Fraser, looking at the two - 


corpses, d^ thcif fu „ namcs thoug h 1 shouldn't think you'll 

have any difficulty finding out. This one was called Will, that one 
Frank. Frank was the one you winged at the house, you know, 

when Dukes was killed.” 

“ I see. The one who killed Dukes. How do they come to be 
dCcid ^ ** 

Ca “To tell you the truth, Ted,” I said, “though fairly tough. I’m 
about done in. I’ll tell you ^details on the way back. 1 just cant 

stand here and give a lecture.” 

“ Sorr», Robbie, sorry; it’s your own fault, you always look so 
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damn composed—though, come to look, you’re a bit pallid this time. 
Get into the front seat of the car. There’s some brandy in the 
dashboard pocket. I'll be out in a minute, and we'll get you off 
back.” 

I did so. and shortly after Fraser and Amcry joined me, and we 
set off for Granby. The first thing Fraser said was: "Look here, 
Robbie, l*m insisting on you giving me that watch; I mean. I'm 
insisting now as a policeman. 1 know damned well they haven't got 
it off you—it wouldn't be you to lose anything you meant to keep. 
But I want it now.” K 

1 grinned. All the same, they damned near did get it off me. 
,, ^ l; I was careless. You’ll get it by to-morrow's 

post. 

"To-morrow’s post?” 

“Well, as soon as Scotland Yard forward it. I didn't address it 
direct to Granby, since I wanted it to stay in the post a day or so.” 
"Clever. But I don’t see why.” 

„ would if you’d been me. Now I ought to tell you about 

i d ™, en * ^ r ? nk - l, ! e one who was outside the window that 
night when they tried to kill Jack; he was guarding me, while the 

other two had a sleep—which they certainly needed. Well, I had 

to get away, and I daren't risk anything, so 1 had to kill him. I'm 

sorry about that, but you’d have done the same, with the odds three 

on ?* ^ llen 1 had killed him, I thought 1 should be able to handle 
the situation, and bring the other two in safely; I would have done 
only somebody else poked his nose in. I had laid Will out—Will 

knuckle duster° anH bCdr °° m ^ ni S ht ‘ who slogged me with the 
hn wi;' d • fr a ? d w ?- P rocccdm S to the man who pretended to 

for 'amatte? of '" V * °‘i' e L blok - ) oincJ Will was only out 

do so badfv hut ’ 3nd therC Was a grand bundle -in; I didn't 

s .° bad, y. but this new man started shooting us ud jndiscrimi- 

where or°other 'hTlddii?' 11 '? 1 ? nd piuggcd Wainwright some- 
„ n ^ ,.. r otber , 1,1 addition to shooting my little finger off Thai’c 

an outlme of what happened, and I'll fill ,n details another time ” 
Amery S V ° CaUSCd a lot of trouble b Y disappearing?” 1 said to 

stj! rax-« 
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wrong. but wc didn't know where to start. We felt we had to do 
something, so Fraser and I took our cars, and buzzed round as best 
we could? First we went to London, both of us driving hard. Fraser 
not there some little time before me, and went to the Yard, and then 
we both had a look at the ear which had been found. It didn't tell 
us anything-” 

“ It wouldn't,” I said. .... 

“So wc separated again, and scoured round on our own initiative. 
Of course we weren’t doing any good, and finally I came back to 
Granby. Fraser had got back as well, and just as I was garaging 
ins car, he came running out and said you were found. So I backed 
the car out again, and we came straight down here.” 

Guildham was onlv twenty miles from Granby; wc did it in a 
little over half an hour, but the latter part of this passed very quickly 
for me, since—much to my own surprise—I fainted. When I soberly 
counted the bangs I had had in that one afternoon and evening, l 
felt that there was some excuse for me. 1 came round in time to 
.. c t out of the car, but I had to have Amery's help in going indoors, 
and I was not sorry to see Dr. Martin there, waiting to patch me 
IIP if that should be necessary. It was. He made a neat job ot 
v hat was left of my little finger, removing the useless bits and pulling 
, flap of skin over the stump; he did all sorts of minor repairs to 
my feet, which were full of small stones; and 1 came round out of 
mv second faint to find him bandaging my head which he had had 
to' stitch for Mr. Wainwright’s riveting practice had broken the skin 
considerably. ‘‘Nothing serious,” he said. “Youve been drinking 

hrandv* vour breath smells.” . , . 

i'looked at him belligerently, and said: “What about it. 

“ Nothing; drink some more. And don t talk any more than you 

need. That jaw ought still to be resting.” 

Mary brought me as large a quantity of brandy as I have ever 

drunk at one time, and I went to bed, and knew no more till morning 


CHAPTER XXII 

FRASER IS DISSATISFIED 

Is the morning-about nine o’clock-I put a roomy pair of slippers 
ewer my bandaged feet and shambled to the bathroom. There: I 
tore and hacked some three pounds of bandage and sticking plast 
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off my jaw; I had vaguely intended to leave a wad of the stufT just 
where the actual fracture was, but it all came olT, and as my jaw 
did not immediately fall into two separate pieces, I left it at that. 
Then I shaved all the parts of my chin which were not too tender 
lor it. The resulting sensation of cleanliness was delightful. I 
splashed cold water over the long-buried parts of my face, and felt 
that I lived anew. Then I called in to sec Jack, before going down. 

He had already had his breakfast, and was sitting, like R.L.S.. on 
tnc pillows, playing with lead soldiers, machine guns, tractors, tanks 
aeroplanes, and so on. “Watch this.” he said; w'ound up a tank;’ 

fnrrufi 5 cl,mb lhe counicr P an c at an angle of something like 
fo.t)-five It was a good tank; but it made me feel sad to see Jack 

t his useless left hand and the bedclothes while 

e wound it with his right. It made the injury seem like a permanent 
deformity It was as if he had already quite got into the way of 
using the hand as a stump. Aud again I was conscious of a certain 

off his" 1 chest! 1 thc°bettcr d ‘ ' h ° Ught ' h3t ,hc ql ' ickcr he 8 °‘ his stor V 
d uu N m CQ V 1 . said - His eyes widened. “Why vou can f-ilk 
fry^and “ How did >' ou fintl V°u could?* Did you just' 

‘ “ How?” f ,CSS Y ° U remind mc of a P° c,rt * Jack.’* 

‘‘Sitting up in bed playing with toys." 

I know what you mean: 

When / was sick and lay abed 
/ had two pillows at my head 
And all my toys beside me lav 
Jo keep me happy all the day.' 9 

‘‘I 1131 ?, 11 * What do y° u think of it?” 
so. Who a wroTe1,r- Ck Wi,h ° Ut hCSitati ° n ' 1 noddcd: “Yes. I think 

Stevenson '^0^ i^anywIy^uLk 'cf" ^ We... 

lousy.” ’ ^ y* * think everything Stevenson wrote was 

Treasure Island ?' 9 

“ That’s Sf A " ‘ he f C ‘ ry he Wrote was lousy.” 

soon, don’t you?” * th k we m,ght make a start with lessons 
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Jack grinned. “ If I’d known what the game was. I'd hav 
pretended not to know about that poem.” 

“ Story-lessons to begin with.” 

* 4 O.K. Ted Fraser told me a rum story yesterday, all about 
cowboys.” 

“ What does TeJ Fraser know about cowboys? 

“Oh, a lot, only it isn't true. He’s as good as you at stories. 
There was a young hero called Hal, and Two-Gun Tony called him 
a tenderfoot, so Hal beat him—er—the lithe young rancher sent him 
reeling into the gutter with one blow to the solar plexus. So Tony 

gets hold of Hal’s horse Radish-” 

“Gets hold of Hal’s . . .?” 

“ No, mutt, they called the horse Radish, see? Hal’s horse; its 
name was Radish. An’ it only would answer to Hal. an’ it wouldn't 
let anybody else ride it-an’ Two-Gun tries to ride it. So Radish 
throws Two-Gun, an’ Two-Gun springs to his feet and pistols Radish 

where she stands-” 

“ Not where she sits?” I put in. and our mutual merriment over 
this slight thing held up the story for some time. 

“Well, so Radish just gives a sigh as if she was saying ‘ Hal. 
and drops dead. Then Hal comes along the trail, and he finds Radish 
stretched out on the ground, and he swears a mighty oath not 

swearing like you do- 

“Me?” , . 

“Yes. I told Ted Fraser you were the most swearing man t 

ever met, and he said—er—you excel in all things ” 

“ Did he 9 ” 

“ Weli. anyway, let me tell you the story. Swears a mighty oath 
to avenge Radish, an’ he goes gunning for Two-Gun. and they meet 

in a lonely little post office 


“Seems a rum place for cowboys to meet- 

“Well. I'm not sure it was a post office, but anyway it w'as htt ^ 

and lonely, and something to do with post ■ 

Jack^couWnV help laughing. “Aren't you nuts! Post-toastics 

arU1 “ No? biit one would bc-one little post-toasty. all on its own ” 
“ Anyway. I've remembered now. It was an outpost. 1 _ “° n } 
know what that is. but it was one. a lonely outpost in the wastes o 

Alaska, miles from anywhere. . . 
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* I left Jack and went downstairs. The others had breakfasted, 
and while I ate a pulpy cereal—Martin still would not let me have 
a solid meal—Fraser came in and told me the Metro, had cabled to 
say that their Mr. Waimvright was on vacation, and that in any ease 
he had not been instructed to sign up Mary Kirby. So that was that. 

Mary was walking about the garden deep in talk with Amcry. 
Bailey was in the music-room, playing “ Je Crois Extendre Encore ” 
and singing; the piano accompaniment became thinner as the voice 
went higher, and stopped altogether while Bill negotiated “folic 
P ivresse.” I took this opportunity of comparing notes with Fraser. 

“ What was the result of the garden search?** I asked. 

“ Very little,” said Fraser. " By the merest chance we did find 

one thing, but I don’t attach much importance to it-” 

^ “ Let me guess. A bullet, not from a Colt -32.’* 

“You’re a marvel, Robbie; you’re a wizard. Can you tell me 
what gun it was from?” 

H’m. Deduction is my method, Ted—not telepathy. No. I 
can’t tell you that, but I could if you gave me the police surgeon’s 
report on Lewis.” 

^ “I must be dense, Robbie. I can sec what you’re doing, but 

I m damned if I can see why. I can sec that you knew Lewis had 
not been shot with the same gun as was used to kill Dukes—though 
how you knew that I don’t know. I assume you found reason to 
believe that he was killed by a different person, and argued that it 
was unlikely two killers would own the same type of gun. But God 
knows why we should find a bullet in the garden, particularly a bullet 
- which so far as we are aware, was never fired; and God knows whv 

Sf ? h »° u d . ass ume that it would have come from the same gun that 
Bf killed Lewis; and God knows why you should be right, as you are.” 

iu lo t * iat » G°d knows how you found that bullet in 

tne garden. The man who fired it never expected you to find it 

He \vo u ld be most alarmed if he knew you had found it. particu- 

- , he knew what a lot I know. But how you came to find it 

It I donIt know. You must have X-rayed the garden.”. 

i.vitl/i.t^JL 83 *’ li was pu y e chance - Adamson was cruising about 
ni'in f, yes °1 ll ? e S rou nd. when he saw something like a footprint 

himselfha? t fath “ d ' hc s,op P ed >°<* at it. and soon convin'ed 
himself that it was his own. a thing which anybody else would have 

known without special examination. Then, while his eyes were on 

that low level, he happened to look in front of him.TndTaw a dean 
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round hole punched in the smooth bark of an ash. Well, we 
extracted the bullet which had made it, and found it was from a 
Smith and Wesson -38. And not long after we got the report through 
about the bullet which had killed Lewis. It also was from a Smith 
and Wesson -38. 1 immediately asked to have a detailed comparison 
made, but they wouldn't commit themselves to saying the two bullets 
were fired from the same gun. They asked for more time, and 
promised a report some time to-day.” 

“And I hope you notice that, while there is no shortage of 
bullets—a glut, in fact—there don’t seem to be any guns to fire 
them.” 

“ I notice all right. That means, to me, that we haven’t yet set 
eyes on the man who carried the gun-” 

“The men who carried the guns.” 

“I was thinking just of the last case. Anyhow, in general it 
seems reasonable to say that if you suspect somebody got away before 
the police came on the scene, and if later you find that the weapon 
used for killing is not to be found, then the weapon is still in the 
bunds of the murderer. If both arc missing, the chances are both 

are together .” 

“ And the implication of that is. when you find the gun, you 
will find the murderer.” 

“ Well, not quite as cast-iron as that, but something of the sort. 


Don’t you agree?” 

“ Yes. I think that the murderer still has the gun. I even think 
be will use it again, but I hope to have a say in the matter. By the 
v. ay, you may be interested to know that the bullets which are scat¬ 
hed all over the damned room where I was hopping and prancing 
\ esterday—last night, rather—will also prove to be from a Smith and 
Wesson 38; and die bullet which amputated my finger was from a 
Smith and Wesson -38; and the bullets which killed Will were from a 


S nith and Wesson -38. 

Fraser nodded. “ Yes, 1 was holding up on you there. I wanted 
tn S ce if you could deduce that much. I knew that last night. 

“The trail,” I said, “is nearing its end. It isn't that the criminal 
i> playing recklessly; he's never done that. Only a pair of feet have 
uiven him away. Because of that pair of feet, whatever he docs 
now is wrong, because I can watch him all the time, and see him 
doing it. Tell me all that happened here when you first became 

" 'H^vVcfu'when ^th^ghnher^wa* something wrong. I got through 
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fcto the Yard, and we got a description out. Shortly after five I heard 

that the car had been found, and I came straight away to London. 

I gather that Amery followed immediately behind me in his own 

car. I went to the Yard, and 1 hadn’t been there ten minutes when 

Amery came up and asked if he could be any use. 1 didn't know 

myself what to do, so I couldn’t instruct him; anyhow, 1 said he 

might as well stand by, either in London or back at Granby, and 

keep in touch. I didn’t see him any more, but I understand he stayed 

in London. I looked at the car till 1 was tired, without getting any 

*, further forward, and did various things that came into my head, 

had different inquiries made, but finally gave it up at about half-past 

eight, and returned to Granby, hoping something had turned up here. 

Anyhow I couldn’t risk being so long away. Before I reached here. 

the Yard phoned to say that Amery had just been back, but not 

y finding me there was returning to Granby. So neither of us had 

been particularly useful—though that’s usually the case in kidnap- 

pmg. Anyhow, I was fretting and fuming, when nearly an hour 

Iater P™ ne ran 8 again, and I was notified that you had turned 

up at Guildham. I got my coat on in a hurry and rushed out to 

the garage for my car, when Amery came in, about to garage his 

J, k , 1hlm y °u were foun d, and wc turned round and set off 
straight back again. 

I sce * Yes. What time’s the inquest?” 

‘‘ Eleven; identification only,” said Fraser. 

“ How long shall you need to finish?” 

vet be tr V? l V ay tllat 1 can sce lhc finish just 

y L m , k f ° r a week s adjournment. That ought to do it.” 

k of the "’ are hypotheses. I take it as generally correct 

^ wright ° anThk ',h C bc » InniI ?8 Lawson was murdered by ‘ Wain- 
\\ngnt and his three associates—who, by the wav have now nil 

bronfoT 1 the d o?L h r CadqUartCrS K, l hcn 1 think that Rinserwas shot 

he knew where ? r? t S T ab y beca , use hc lo st the watch—maybe 
* inter C st us mueh h Thl ‘ ’ bUt w ? can t.establish that, and it doesn’t 
decided to kiS M-ir? h ea » VCS t J lrec cnminals still operating. They 

jZ ZTl s a , C r C oke en o f iUSt TZ 

- 5 XL 2TZ 
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there was some backsliding the two subordinates. 4 Wainwright * 
himself had to take the lead now, and I suppose it was he who 
evolved the promising but risky plan of passing himself off as agent 
of the Metro. 1 guess he wouldn’t have thought of that had he not 
been a man who knew a good deal about opera; if he had only 
been a little better than he was, you might never have got that sus¬ 
picion of him, and he might have managed to get the watch. Well, 
lie stuck it out for a week, getting more desperate every day; he 
knew that either you or Horace had the watch, but he made the 
natural mistake of paying too much attention to Horace, because you 
had been wearing Horace s coat when you found the watch. How m 
1 doing so far?” 

“All right so far, 1 think.’’ 

“Well, he couldn’t find the watch at all. though I daresay he ^ 
ransacked the house, one time or another. The other two. Will and 
Frank, began to be impatient. He kept passing them messages out, 
such as he passed to Frank the day you went to London to inquire 
about him; and he had to admit to them that he wasn’t getting results. 
They made up their minds, I guess, that he couldn’t find the watch 
because Horace was carrying it about with him, and they decided^ 
to get it off him themselves; they didn’t much care about leaving 
1 Wainwright ’ to hold the baby; Lawson’s money would cut up 
bigger without him. So one night one of them put a mask on and 
cjlne round to reconnoitre. Amery saw him and roused the house. 

You w'ent out to find him, and somehow or other either he or the 


one who hadn’t been seen—if they were both there—killed Horace 
and later shot Lewis when trying to escape. I admit there’s a lot 
to be explained there. ‘ Wainwright ’ skipped as soon as he got the 
chance, since he knew he couldn’t produce proof of his identity, 
and knew also that we were going to cable New' York. So far so 
-ood. ‘ Wainwright’s ’ next step was to kidnap you, meaning to kill 
tou and secure the watch; but he found you had got rid of it, and 
realized he must keep you alive and make you talk as he did Lawson. 
The mysterious man who shot at you from the window', so far as 
1 can see, is a new-comer in the case; we know how news gets about, 
and there would be plenty of other people who would know enough^ 
about Lawson’s money to barge in on the case like that.’’ 

“But you’re forgetting something,” I pointed out, “a most 
obvious piece of evidence. The gun used by the man at the window 
to kill one of 4 Wainwright’s ’ accomplices, and with which lie tried 
to kill ‘ Wainwright ’ and me, was the gun which killed Lewis ” 
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‘ That we can't say yet,” replied Fraser, “though I’ll admit it’s 
likely; at any rate, they were both Smith and Wesson -38s. But even 
if that were so, well, I said my ideas were merely a rough draft so 
far, which would do to work on and alter as new evidence turned 
up. That would alter my story to the extent that I would say Lewis 
was not killed by one of Wainwright’s accomplices, but by this man 
at the window, who therefore comes into the case a little earlier.” 

Urn. Well, some of what you say is confirmed by the evidence, 
but others parts are just inadequate to explain what has happened. I 
don t agree that the man who lired from the window, hence the man 
who shot Lewis, hence—perhaps—the man who killed Horace, was 
a new-comer to the business. In fact, I think he was on the case 

abm.r e ir any ThIr, th f. others w ? rc ’ Io u n g b ^ore * Wainwright ’ thought 
nnu/r ’ C qUeei ; thll ?8 about this ca se altogether; the real 

h 2 t >C sc ? ncs llas hardly evcr a PPcared. Wc have this 
ai d d att mn,m» S? wl, f , » rou nd. waiting their chance, killing Lawson 

n i! h f£ thm f. S- and t0 somc ex,ent wc can watch their 

ue Hnn’t I h h- ! he . m: b , ut meanwhile there’s another force that 

-as l see i, * !?t “a' “T bctray itse,f at all. but which 

bi-es blow sola io? 11,dCpC r dC , ntly of W a‘nwright. and whose 
m^est blow so far got us completely unawares. And vet there seems 

wri fi ht C and n °cola hat thiS ° ther Party knows al1 abo y ut “ha, Wain- 

i ' 8 " , and company are up to, and uses their plans as a cover for 
ini-nl n: * Wh , Creas Wainwright doesn’t seem to know about the 

prize and Wood" and asM , h em i Th C ‘"'“T 8 throu fi b to Main- 

wluch you left there addressed to yoursetf * PSrCCl yesterday ' 

jaw careMySghT 5 " 0 " *“ t0 ° for “*• Holding my 
“Will you say that last bit agarn. Robbie?” he begged. 
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“Yesterday, about lunch time,” I said, “as you know, I went 
into Mainprize and Wood's, the architects, and asked some questions. 
I daresay you’ll be going in there yourself before long, to ask the 
same questions. As 1 think I mentioned—or perhaps I didn’t— 
Messrs. Mainprize and Wood somehow got the idea that I was from 
Scotland Yard—in fact, they actually thought I was you—curious 
mistake to make, but I was reluctant to correct it, for various 
reasons-” 

“ I know what you’re trying to say,’’ said Fraser; “ you mean, 
you told them you were me. Well, then what?” 

“ Well, when they had answered the questions, I took from my 
ankle a wristwatch which you know all about, and made a parcel 
of it. You know that part too; and of course I addressed it to you, 
c/o New Scotland Yard.’’ 

“Go on,” said Fraser. 

“Well, it must have occurred to Inspector Fraser that there was 
a possibility of Mr. Wood forgetting to post his parcel, because Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Mainprize have both been phoned up at their private 
houses by Inspector Fraser, who has made two separate inquiries 
about that parcel. The Inspector has asked each time if Mr. Wood 
(or Mr. Mainprize) is quite sure the parcel was posted.” 

Without another w'ord Fraser went over to the phone. “I can 

give you the number,” I said, and did so. 

“Hello, hello,” said Fraser, “is that Mainprize and Wood? This 

is Inspector Fraser of Scotland Yard.” 

I could hear the croaking of the telephone diaphragm, and by 


listening closely could follow the words. 

“Oh yes. Inspector,” said Mr. Wood. “ You ve phoned again 

about that parcel? I can assure you. Inspector, it was sent oft wfch 
last night’s mail. Have you tried Scotland Yard? Or perhaps you 
are speaking from there? It should be there now.” 

“ £ r _ U ni There seems to be some mistake; or somebody is 

making a fool of both of us. How many times have I rung up before 

about this, Mr. Wood?” ...... w ,, 

For the first time in my brief acquaintance with him, Mr. Wood s 

feelings got the better of him, and he said: “ God knows. 

"Oh; ah,” said Fraser. 

“Several times. Inspector. Both myself and my partner Mr. 

Mainprize have been bothcr-hHi. My partner and myself- 

“ I see, Mr. Wood. Please accept my apologies. That was all 

I wanted to know. Good morning.” 
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“ Good morning.” - 

,Fraser turned to me. “What does all this mean? I suppose 
you re responsible?” 

“Not at all, Ted. I’m quite clear.” 

.“Then what is it?” 

It means this; two shady gentlemen have done some quick 
thinking. The two Inspector Frasers—not counting you for the 
moment—had the same idea; a pretty obvious idea, but a good one 
or all that. It was, that once I knew what Mainprizc and Wood 
had to tell me, I wouldn’t have any further use for the watch.” 

Oh? said Fraser. 


i ;k CS ‘ T*] cy J iad T f he , i , nformation * bu t tl^y hadn’t the watch. 
I had the watch, but I hadn t the information which made it useful. 

I went to Mainpnze and Wood’s; they knew that I would get the 

information there, but they didn’t realize I would get rid of the 

HohtMh^V 5 1 ^ infor ™ ation - they knew, from ‘ Wain- 

)u'? {’ tha * can '! ed the watch about with me; and they could sec 

wvn - W °K Uld ™ ,Umuc t0 do that until 1 f° un d this information 
ainwright and company, when they searched me, discovered that 

iad got rid of the watch. It was only common sense that I would 

not have got rid of it before I had learnt all I wan ed to know abom 

Wno^’c x, and When had 1 learnt al1 that? Only at Main prize and 
I ni hJ hC | re f w ? s nowh cre else that I could have got it from Then 

probability.” left "’ C " a ‘ Ch at Main P™ a "d Wool’s-sucb wal tht 


44 
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collaboration. Now, ho^ to find out'That'"?! qUUe s . e P aratel y: no 
“T^ pt n , Mampnze and Wood’s wouldn’t tell them ” 

“B« e the B c™ot: y d'r!V e11 ,nspe ? t0r Flaser of Scotland Yard ” 

“ Of course they ffidn’t TbJT PaSS f d > ourself ofI as me.” 
place in Wood’s private office T JW h" eW n0th . ln 6 of what had taken 
“ How?” p ffice - But how eas y it was to find out.” 

How? Oh. Ted. be resourceful. They just couldn’t miss it. 
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I’d have done it myself in their place. In fact, it was the idea they 
both had although they never exchanged a word about it. Put your¬ 
self in their position. They had to think it out for themselves. So 
shady gent A thinks: 4 Duncan has asked Mainprize and Wood to 
give him certain professional information. Wood wouldn’t give this 
to any chance comer; he’d want to see credentials. Then almost 
certainly Duncan referred them to Fraser, a Yard man with whom 
he is working.’ So. off to the phone; ‘Hello. Mr. Wood. This is 
Inspector Fraser of Scotland Yard.’ ” 

“And then he puts his foot in it,” commented Fraser. “He 

didn’t know you’d claimed to be me.” 

“ But he doesn’t put his foot in it, Ted,” I pointed out. “ He 
introduces himself and says no more. He leaves it to Wood, who 
says something like: 4 Oh, yes, inspector? Have you left anything 
behind?’ Our friend at the other end begins to see daylight 
immediately, but he says nothing, or just perhaps 4 No,’ whereon 
Wood eoes on: 4 Er—was there any other inquiry you had omitted 
to make?’ So our friend knows what the game was, now. and says: 

4 Oh, no; it was about the little—er—thing I left. He d call it 
something vague like that, you see, because he doesn’t know whether 
I wrapped it up or left it as it was. And Wood says: ‘The parcel 
for the post. Inspector? The one addressed to yourself? That was 
posted, of course, in the usual way, with the rest of the mail. So 
shy sent A, naturally determined to get all the information he can, 
goes'on to talk about postage times and so forth, and probably gets 
to know just how the watch was addressed—that is supposition on 
my part. At any rate, the two false Inspector Frasers pump poor 
old Wood all they can, and by now, very reasonably, he s as sick as 

hell of Inspector Fraser of Scotland Yard.” 

“And who are the two Inspector Frasers? One of them is 

Wainwright, I suppose?” . , „ , 4 . 

“ Undoubtedly. And the other is the really dangerous man, the 

man at the window.” . , J _ 

44 Have you any ideas about him. asked Fraser. ^ 

“ Several. But they must keep. They are only ideas. 

“Do you think we could check up now by asking Jack a few 

^ I nodded. 44 1 think we should. I don’t know what Martin 
would say, but I have felt for some time that the sooner Jack gets 
that shadow off his mind, the better. 
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“ We could slip up now and show him the photo of Wainwright.” 

“Yes. Then we'll have to hurry for the inquest. What are 
Mary and Amery doing?” 

Fraser crossed to the window. “ Getting the car out. by the 
look of it.” 

“ Right. We'll go up now.” 

We had rather a worse time with Jack than I had anticipated. 
At first there was no making any impression on his memory. I told 
him about the happenings of the night when Lawson had been 
killed, in story form, not explicitly associating him with it; thus: 

0 ! There was a boy called Jack, who late one afternoon went out in the 
garden to gather horse-chestnuts. He climbed into a tree which 
looked over the road- 


At this point. Jack looked quickly from one to the other of us. 

and interrupted the story by asking for some more about Two-Gun 

Tony. I insisted on continuing, and Jack said querulously: “ I don’t 
like that story.” 

♦ i ^i 0n / you nV, ant to know vvhat happened on the road that the 
tree looked over? * 


1 


tl . No * f said Jac u k ^ definitely. So far I don’t think he recalled 

nf What ,£ ?d haPPe " Cd - bU * a ‘ the back ° f llis mind "as 
Inc sense of something very distasteful. 

i v u i h t! nk y . ou ? ,ike this story. Jack. When this bov called 
clown u“e road ” treC 8 few minutes - he heard a motor-car coming 

out o / f l Jack' s li f k ace hC wZS/ 3 ™ r ‘am. every bit of colour drained 
1 u , dtKS Iace - 1 stopped, and he said in a whisiw “ it 
me. It was another boy called Jack ” ISpCr * It wasn t 

screamed and cowered into FnlJ"" 1 ie P hoto Waimvright. He 
wo-vc got him an righ YoX'noT^^ Said 1 " Ri S b ‘°. *on. 
* bow to look after t>4e chip™ be frigid. ^ kn °^ 

the wholeTtory^the^fory*whi’chi?'^la d^ Con ' IX>sed ’ was teUing us 
smee it happened; and-to look ahead "fhff ^ a f ble t0 remember 
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cone from his mind: and a few days later, Martin reported with 
pleased surprise that his wrist was improving remarkably. 

“I want to tell you/’ said Jack, “now I’ve started, only I 
couldn’t remember. . . . They laid him on the ground and drove 
the car over him, backwards and forwards, and I turned sick and 
dizzy, and I couldn’t see what happened very well, but I kept on the 
branch. Everything went mixed up in front of my eyes, but I kept 
seeing the grey-haired man limping about, and 1 thought he had seen 
me. I hardly seemed to see the car go away. I can remember 
sitting for an awful long time in the grass, but I don't know why L 
stayed there, because I could have got up and come in if I'd wanted, 
but I just seemed as though I must sit there: and I kept thinking that 
I had gone in the house^and had my supper and gone to bed, and 
just as I turned over in bed somebody hit my arm with a big hammer. 
2 nd so I woke up and I was sitting in the grass again—and then I 
thought I got up and went in and had my supper and listened to the 
wireless and it was my mother singing, and then I went to bed, and 
then I woke up suddenly and I was still in the wet grass. It was just 
like dreaming, over and over again. It was very cold. I seemed to 
be there for days and days. And that’s all I can remember.” 

“ Right. That's all we wanted to know. And do you think this 
is really *thc man who hit the other one with the hammer?” 

“Yes.” said Jack without hesitation. “That’s the fat one. He 
had shiny shoes.” 

“Handy man with a hammer, friend Wainwright” I remarked 
to Fraser as we came down the stairs. 

The inquest on Horace and Detective Lewis did not go further 
than establishing the identity of the murdered men. For this purpose 
we all made brief depositions. Edna was excused attendance, Mary 
explaining that she was in a nursing home recovering from the shock. 
Fraser asked for an adjournment for a week, and this was granted. 
On the way back I learned that Amery was starting rehearsals at 
the “ Scala ” the same afternoon, and could not stay for lunch. Mary 
was insisting on going back to town with him to take part in the 
rehearsal, while he was doing his best to persuade her to rest for 
another week. On my suggestion, they compromised: Amery went 
straight away as soon as we got to Granby—which was half-past 
twelve, while I agreed to bring Mary down later in the day, since she 
would not miss the rehearsal. The rehearsal was for six o’clock. 

Over lunch, Mary told me that she had had further offers of 
marriage. 
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“ Bill again?'* I queried. 

She raised her finger warningly, and by looking out of my eyc- 
corners I contrived to see Bill flitting about the doorway. I lowered 
my voice and raised my eyebrows. 

“Amery chiefly." said Mary. 

I was surprised. "Really." I said, "and Fraser?" 

“ Not so far.” 

"Clearly you strike the market as an eminently desirable freehold 
property." I said. " I begin to regret I haven’t put in a personal 
claim. But then, 1 daresay by now a certain distinction in your eyes 
will attach to anybody who hasn’t proposed to you." 

“But would you mind being serious?” 

“ Do you need me to be? If you’re going to marry him, I don't 
wartt'to be serious. If not, I don’t have to be." 

“ Well, I want you to be serious about it just now." 

“ Very well. I will be. Don’t marry him." 

"Why not?" 

" Because if you marry him, you can’t marry me—that is. not 
w ithout being almost dangerously unconventional, and your husband 
wouldn t like that." 


44 

41 


My husband?" 
Me." 


P 


k 


T° honest, Robbie. I'm not going to marry you. It’s the 
hrst time you ve mentioned to me that you thought that way, and it's 

\ ou" ^ t0 PUt y ° Ur riglU ab ° Ut that fr0m the start ‘ rm not marrying 

“No* 1 know you’re not in theory, but in practice it seems to 
me you 11 find it impossible not to." 

"Why?" 

-•xtremefymutJaK” 801 '’ 8 *° yOU ’ y0U sce ’ and ,hesc thin S s «e 

" Forget it. Robbie." 

just now!” Ut ’ S Chanse the subject Nice weather we'rc having 
about k d0 A t *?H m n t ° S!‘ aa8e J he Sub J ect -. I want you to be serious 


No. Surprising how blind people can be to their own interests. 
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You can take it from me I won't consider marrying you if you insist 
on marrying Arnold. No woman can serve two masters-” 

“ Robbie, don't be a damned fool; stop drivelling and tell me 
what you really think about it.'" 

“ Don't marry Arnold. It’s a sufficient comment on the whole 
idea that you had to come and ask my advice. If there’d been any 
point in your marrying him, you wouldn't have wanted my opinion 
on it. You know it would be a false step, and you are hoping either 
that I’ll persuade you what a sensible thing it would be to marry him, 
and thus if you did it you would later be able in your mind to blame 
it on to me. or else you are hoping I'll show you good reasons for 
not marrying him. which will justify your own reluctance. Well, all 
I'm doing is asking you to look at your own actions. If you had 
any real reason within yourself for marrying him, you wouldn’t need 
my advice. And I’m pretty sure that in your heart you asked me, 
because you wanted to be confirmed in your refusal. You did refuse 
him, 1 take it?” 

‘‘You’re not so sure, are you? Yes, I did.” 

“Urn. And did you seriously expect me to boost Arnold?” 

“ No, I suppose not.” 

“Let’s change the subject, then. I have Great Expectations— 
great enough to wait a bit.” 

We intended to set olf for London at about three o’clock. Before 
then Mary and I planned to pay Edna a visit in the nursing home. 
This we did immediately after lunch, leaving Fraser to look after 
Granby. Sergeant Adamson still patrolled the grounds, while 
Fraser busied himself in the house, chiefly, I am afraid, in talking to 
Jack. 

Edna was looking very much improved, except for one startling 
thing; her hair was silver-grey. It was the first time I had actually 
seen this phenomenon of shock, though I had heard of it often 
enough. The doctor assured us that the hair would regain its 
normal colour as it grew, and that the grey was purely a local 
condition, due to the formation of air-bubbles or gas-bubbles in the 
structure of the hair. I could not quite follow him, but was relieved 
to know that Edna was not permanently grey-haired. 

She said little, hardly anything about Horace, but this did not 
seem to me at all a healthy symptom. She had plenty inside her— 
too much for words, too much to convey even to us. She was in a 
way tense like Jack had been after his illness. I felt that though her 
body was perhaps resting, she was at least as likely to have a nervous 
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breakdown in the nursing home as outside. Mary too said when \vc 
came out that she would feel safer when Edna was back at Granby. 

We called back at Granby for a little packing-up, before 
setting out for town. Hilda was busy somewhere in the scullery. 
Sergeant Adamson beating his steady way round the house, Jack was 
asleep, and Fraser was biting his nails in the hall. 

“What’s the trouble, Ted?” I asked, though I had a pretty good 

idea. 


“I’m wondering when the postman’s going to bring me that 
parcel you posted yesterday; the Yard would send it straight on, and 
it should be delivered this afternoon.” 

“And the delivery’s—what—half an hour late?” I said, glancing 
at my watch. “ Well, it might be that and nothing be wrong.” 

“It might. I don’t feel like phoning Banham, and then the 
mail x an rolls up just as I replace the receiver. But-” 

“Come along with us as far as Banham,” I suggested. I was 
carrying an armload of stuff into the car. 

“Right, Robbie; I’ll do that,” said Fraser. “The van’s sure to 
come that way, so I could intercept it on the road.” 

Mary was phoning her hotel in London, to book rooms for 

herself and me; since for my'own reasons 1 had decided on a dav or 
two in London. J 


„ ‘ 1 think,” she said, coming out at this moment, “that I’ll only 

come over to Granby in the mornings, to see Jack. You, Robbie 

f 30 n,g !l t ° r lv i° in London, and then you come back here to 

be with him; that s what I pay you for. Edna will either join me in 

to cone h t- C ' 1 supposc - as , soon as she is well cnouoh 

to come out. When Jack s quite recovered, say in a couple of weeks 

>ou can bring him to London if you like, or if he likes-that’s up to 


he astef* “Yo^ i A " d what about the case, Robbie?” 

n , , Y .°V seem to have lost interest now.” 

. . Don t think so, Ted,” I advised him. “I’m still on it Don’t 

£ s a 2-JS2 a- tar, 

'’ h,ch ” w “ M to Mm. is S" r r “J 
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Granby, Fraser was sitting on the golf bag. but by the time we had 
rounded the bend in the road, it seemed to be sitting on him, and % 
at intervals as I glanced round I got the impression that he was 
definitely its inferior both in strategy and stamina. With a powerful 
heave he thrust it back to the side of the car, and edged away from 
i:. measuring it with his eye. It remained tranquil for a short time, 
lulling him into a false security; then, when his eyes were off it for 
a moment, as the car cornered to the right, the golf bag launched 
itself at him savagely, crowded him into the corner, and jumped on 
his abdomen. He bear-hugged it in retaliation, but the car left- 
cornered, and the subtle golf bag heaved him out of his corner and 
rolled him on the floor, where it fell on him. Every so often he 
would struggle to his knees, swearing; then the golf bag would be at 
him again, and both would roll on the floor energetically. 

One of Mary’s peculiarities was that she hated being in a car 
w hich somebody else was driving. She had the wheel of the Bentley 
herself. That was what made it rough for Fraser. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

O DEATH. WHERE IS THY STING? 

The man who brought the mail out from Banham to Granby House 
had a little Morris van to drive. He himself was a big man; when 
he got into his little Morris van. he curled up like an autumn leaf. 
He was prompt and punctual. He was not to be delayed. Hence 
Eraser’s anxiety. Like all postmen, he knew -all about the legal 
aspect of mail. He would not let you even lick the stamp of a letter 
you had once passed over into his hands. He would certainly hand 
you a letter if he met you leaving your house, but he wouldn’t ever 
ask a caller to take a letter up the drive to save him going. And on 
duty, nothing could stop him. 

But at one-thirty that day something did stop him. 

The road between Banham and Granby, as we know, was little 
used. Therefore it was surprising that when the mail van spun round 
a bend in the road nearer Banham than Granby, the postman should 
be confronted with an unmistakable corpse. 

It was very dead. There was a certain air of solidity and con¬ 
creteness about it that never belonged to anything that lived. It was 
so real, so material, so unanimated by any^spark of its own. It was 
just so much solid substance which happened by mere chance to be 
human flesh. It was the deadest thing the postman had ever seen. 
It was the deadest thing he was ever likely to sec. It lay shamelessly 
flopped in the middle of the narrow road, with neither ostentation nor 
reticence. The postman couldn't possibly have got past it without 
running over a head or a foot. It was a fat corpse, and as is the way 
with corpses, it made no attempt to minimize its bulk, or the com¬ 
ponent parts which made up that bulk. It was not even grave oi 
serious as you would expect of death. Its belly stuck up like 
Melbreak. It did not lie cruciform, like little boys playing soldiers. 
Its limbs were thrown riotously about it. as if it had fairly rollicked 
mto the arms of the dark angel. Its face was covered with mud 
Une arm w'as twisted under its body. 

We all know what we would do if we found a dead man bv the 
^eaUknow how to keep cool and collected. We know 

3* 5* e J b , e u st st £P s to lake - ri S ht away. Therefore we rather 

smile to think that the nostman’s bair actually bristled on the back 
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of his neck, and his heart felt as though a cold hand had grabbed it 
and squeezed it. 

The postman stopped his van, slid out, uncurled, and somewhat 
timidly approached to inspect this empty Parcel, this Envelope 
which, having carried its message, was thus cancelled and thrown 
ungratefully away in the road. And then a strange thing happened, 
a thing which baffled description. The Dead Man stirred. He 
stirred.' he moved. He groaned very faintly. His twisted arm slid- 
out from under him. almost. His eyelids flickered. The postman 
knelt and bent his head towards the Stirring Corpse. The corpse 
smiled and hit the head with a hammer. The hammer—ah, the wiles 
of men—had been in the hand which was twisted under the body. 

Still smiling happily. Mr. Wainwright sat up. stood up. He 
picked up the tall postman as if he had been a child. Then pre¬ 
sumably finding him a damned heavy child, he dropped him again, 
and pulled him to his van by one foot. Were not the postman beyond 
reflection, it might have comforted him that the Government provided 

his uniform. ... „ , 

It didn’t take a minute for Mr. Wainwright to stuff the postman 
into the back of his own van. and shut the doors on him. Before 
leaving him. Mr. Wainwright conscientiously gave him another bill 
with the hammer, to keep' him quiet. Then he went round to the 


front of the car. 

He knew about postmen. His knowledge did not fail him. I he 
little parcel which was on its way to Inspector Fraser of Scotland 
Yard, readdressed Granby House, was in a pocket in the dashboard, 
all ready for delivery. That was all Mr. Wainwright wanted. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

PROMETHEUS IS UNBOUND 

Mary had not driven us two miles from Granby House before we 
saw reason to stop. The reason was the mail .van pulled in at the 

side of the road. „ 

“ Look at that/; said Fraser. “ I’ll lay two to one- 

“ You would win," I said. 

By this time we were out of the car and streaking for the van. 
When we actually reached it I hung back a little. No use impeding 
a good man on the run. Besides, I'd seen things like this before. 
You never knew- 

Fraser impatiently twitched open the back doors of the van. A 
coiled up and apparently semi-comatose figure inside stirred, unwound 
rapidly, and gave Fraser a mighty packet on the jaw. 1 was glad 1 
had not hurried. My jaw was not in condition. 

Fraser picked himself out of the dust. I stood modestly aside. 
The occupant of the van got up unsteadily and measured Fraser for 
another. Fraser retired to a circumspect distance and said: 

“ I wonder if you know I am a police officer?” 

The postman stopped to think, swaying a little, reminding me 
strongly of King Kong on the Empire State building. With his eyes 

fixed hypnotically on Fraser, he besought him to give him the b- 

who had slugged him. Fraser indicated that he was unable to do 
that immediately, but would be glad of information. After a further 
tense pause, the postman sat down on the grass verge and gently 
explored the novel configuration of his head. “ 1 should say,” he 
ventured, “that that bloke coshcd me twice. Very hard each time. 
That's if you go by the bumps. 1 never was hit like that before. 
A blow like that could kill anybody. Two blows, 1 mean. 1 must 
have a thick head. I’ve been told by a doctor that 1 have a thick 
head. If I ever see a bloke pretend to be dead again, and he looks 
like that bloke. I’ll make him so he needn’t pretend.” He told us 
the story. 

“That,” said Fraser, “was Wainwright.” 

“Of that,” I agreed, “there is no possible doubt, no probable 
shadow of doubt, no possible doubt whatever.” 

The postman looked at me sourly. “You ought to have what 
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l got. You wouldn't think it was a laughing matter. It was not a 
laughing matter.” He nursed his head tenderly. 

** Did you have a parcel for Granby House?” asked Fraser. 

“ Yes. Forwarded to Inspector Fraser. It’s in the front pocket.” 

“ No. it isn’t.” I said, having done a little peeping about. 

“Well, who the hell do you think you are, Mr. Clever B-?” 

said the postman, getting to his feet and advancing belligerently 
towards me. “ If you think you can do the job better than me, with 
blokes clouting you on the canister, you want to get on and do it, 
and don’t stand simpering there criticizing people who’ve got more 
in their little fingers, some of ’em, than what you’ve got in the whole 
of your—than what you’ve—bah!” He sat down again, still holding 
his head. 

“ And that is that,” mused Fraser sadly. “ I've lost my one and 
only clue.” 

* “Not lost for ever, Ted,” I reassured him. “Not like Eurydice, 
you know-.” 

“ No?” said Ted bitterly. 

“ In fact. I fancy that watch will do you more good now than it 
ever did before.” 

“Oh yeh. Pity we didn't lose it a lot earlier, isn’t it? In fact, 
pity we ever found it, if that’s the case.” 

I sighed. There seemed to be an unfriendly spirit about the 
party. “Oh well. Anyway, there’s one thing you can be sure of, 
Ted. From now on, Wainwright is going to run considerable risk 
of a fatal accident. I managed to remain alive for the fortnight 
during which I had the watch; but the circumstances were different. 
For one thing, the others thought that Horace had it. And I had 
my eyes wide open. Within the first second of getting possession 
of the watch, an attempt was made to kill me. If Wainwright is 
much smarter than I am, he may live to a fine old age; but if he 
isn't quite smart enough, he may have a fatal indisposition almost 
any time. The figure behind the scenes, which keeps in the darkness, 

works faster than Wainwright.” ...... r 

“Ali of which doesn't give me the watch back, said Fraser. 

“ I’m °oin iT back to the house in this van, if our friend is sufficiently 
recovered. I’ve had enough of your back seat. That confounded 
golf bag has damn near disembowelled me. 


CHAPTER XXV 

OPERA IS SUCH FUN 


As it turned out, Fraser had endured the golf clubs in vain, for the 
first thing Amery said when I look them into the " Scala ” was: 
“That’s not my golf bag.” 

On looking at it more closely, Mary recognised it as one she 
had bought Horace years ago. “ It doesn’t matter at all,” said 
Amery, “since I won't have time for a game in the next fortnight 
or so.” 


“Well. Til take it back with me to Granby when I go tomorrow, 
and bring you your own,” said Mary. I, of course, was to blame 
for putting the wrong golf bag in the car. I was beginning by now 
to realize my own shortcomings. It seemed that most of the things 
I had done lately were wrong. Anyhow, this was the sort of thing 
I wouldn’t have known about. 


What they did on the stage was hardly a rehearsal; in fact, I 
don’t sec that it was at all necessary for Mary to be there at so early 
a stage in the opera’s development. The chorus, three principals, 
and the orchestra were there, and there was half of the prison cell 
where Manrico and Azucena sing “ Home to our Mountains the 
rest of the stage was the Garden Scene from “ Faust.” Amery, the 
conductor, the stage manager, and the producer, spent a lot of time 
running about among this scenery, sometimes cantering across the 
stage, other times charging furiously through the chorus to become a 
disembodied but penetrating voice, lost amid scenic beeches and 
birches, elusive as the cuckoo. “ Now we’ll take the choral passage 
marked ‘ A, ” bellowed Amery from the wings;-the producer 
couiUered swdtly with; “Don't you think we should concentrate on 
C, Mr. Amery, for the present?” Then the conductor: “I’m not 
SEE*™ the strin S tone; I’m not happy." Though a disinterested 


sor / y hc . ' L vas not ha PP y - Thcn thc sta ge manager, 
an irritable man whom I had seen before, said: “I’m damned if I 


ense F i y es! J C A llt ‘t out completely till we have a full 

«' “HerhPrt re , hear f ls ‘ and Amery looked at his watch and said- 
Herbert solemnly assured me he would be here by quarter past ” 

Tha/w! n0t SpC u d a11 my timc ,istenin S to thc people on the sta«e 

iLht be my intcnlion - 1 was inclined to think there 

ght be something in the opera house to-night which it might be 
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useful for me to know about; in brief, I thought I might find some 
indication that Mr. Wainwright was about. Or perhaps I might even 
find Mr. Wainwright himself; that would be rather a sensational dis¬ 
cos cry in more ways than one, for I was aware that Mr. Wainwright, 
if he were here, would be expecting me to seek him and would surely 
gi\e me a rousing welcome. All things considered, I thought it highly 
probably that Mr. Wainwright would visit the opera house to-night; 
and quite on the cards that he had already visited it. Yes, the 
chances were quite good that he had got here before us. So when 
1 left my box and quietly sauntered round the building. I trod very 
circumspectly. 

It was a big place. For the rehearsal the auditorium lights were 
on, and the foyer and lounge were also lighted. Elsewhere there 
were considerable dark areas. I did not turn on the lights as I 
rambled about the numerous staircases and corridors of the place, 
nor did 1 use my pocket torch. It w'as safer not to. Through the 
closed doors and the massive walls came the occasional throb of 
the cellos and basses, and the loud choral phrases. 1 trod softly 
on rubber soles; I took great care to keep my bearings, too. By 
nine o’clock I had looked the whole theatre over pretty thoroughly, 
and to my discomfort had found no sign of Mr. Wainwright. 1 say 
discomfort, for my failure to find him did not reassure me. Very 
much the reverse; it alarmed me. I knew perfectly well that Mr. 
Wainwright had not ceased to be a danger by not being in evidence. 
He was "not absent, but invisible; between these two there is some 
difference. Some little sign that he had passed that way would 
actually have comforted me, with the sense that at any rate he could 
make mistakes; but to be completely invisible in the very place wjere 
all his interests lay, and at the very time when he could not afford 
to default, alarmed me. But not a sign had he left. Yet I would 
not have been at all surprised—in principle, at any rate—had he 
been watching me quietly all the time from the cover of some obscure 
comer, waiting till I drew near enough for him to spring out and 


say “ peep-bo.’ 

There were one or two locked doors in the theatre, one of them 
leading to what would be Amery’s private office; for 1 found a way 
to i»pen them. My curiosity led me to the cellar doors, which were 
in the wings; but unfortunately a great deal of scenery was stacked 
across both doors, and I couldn’t peep downstairs; if Mr. Wainwright 
were down below I wondered how he was going to get out. Though 
come to that, how would he have got in? 
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V 


I had more or less given up looking seriously, and was 'ncandcr- 
ing idly in the shadows, so as not to stop any lead which mi t 
possibly start Hying; I was thinking of returning to the * ta S L ;Wh“ 

I made' a kind of discovery. 1 had come to a stairway vvitn a 
gleaming chromium rail running right up the middle, and though 
it was pretty dark here, some instinct about the ra, ' brokc 11,10 " iy 
musings; some feeling that, deep in thought. I was lookmg at some 
thing uncritically which, if my faculties were awake would qu ckly 
draw my attention. I must have stared absently at that rail fo» 
nearly half a minute, thinking of other things, before 1 realized what 

I was at the foot of the stairs. The chromium hand-rail, a 
hollow tube with a support at every third stair, ended abruptly a 
few feet from my eyes. I had to flash my torch to make sure that 
I really was seeing what 1 thought. 1 here was no mistaking, from 
the open lower end of the chromium tube hung, poised unequivocal, 
a drop of blood. Now this is unusual. One docs not expect to sc.' 
blood running out of chromium banisters. I opened my pocket knito 
and fished about in the tube; the point of the blade caught on 
something soft, and I gently tugged and pulled the obstruction down 
the tube. It was tightly jammed, and took some working before l 
drew it to the end. where a red edge became visible. I pulled it 
out. It was a large floorcloth, saturated with blood. I contem¬ 
plated it thoughtfully for a very short time, and then pushed it back 
where I had found it. As I did so. I heard something. 

It was a chorus from Norma. 

There was nothing in that. But I was only hearing the closing 
bars of the chorus. Very good; then why had I not heard the rest 
of it? 

Because a door had been closed between me and the stage, and 
this door was now open. 

I jumped like a cat for the nearest cover. That saved my life. 
A revolver cracked in the semi-darkness of the top of the stairs 
behind me. and a bullet rang on the chromium rail. I went round 
the corner like a rabbit, popped my own gun round, and blazed 
away at hazard. Then I came back round, and went up the stairs 
three at a time. 

At the top a pair of heavy velvet curtains were swinging. There 
was nobody behind them. I went farther and opened a door which 
led into’ a totally dark corridor. Here I used my electric torch, but 
it showed me nothing. I crossed the corrida - ^nened another door. 
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and came out in the second circle of seats. Here I could see the 
stage, and hoped to sec if anyone was missing from the party here; 
for people who were not on the stage might well be elsewhere; 
behind curtains, for instance. However, luck was against me, for 
half the chorus, as well as the producer, Amery, the leading tenor, 
and Mary, were off-stage. When I got round behind the stage, I 
found then all in the wings. They had heard not a whisper of the 
shooting, because of the thick walls of the place, and the orchestra 
and singers. I told them nothing. 

Mary said there was still half an hour to go before they finished 
rehearsing. It was nine o’clock. 1 said I just had to have a drink, 
and would slip out to the nearest pub. 

It took me five minutes to find a telephone box, and another 
five to be certain that nobody had followed me from the theatre. 
Then I phoned Fraser at Granby. 

“ Hello, Ted.” 

‘‘Hello, Robbie. Found anything?” 

“Well—I nearly found a little something just now. Someone 
firing guns to the common danger.” 

“Really?” 

“Really and truly. And there are some other interesting 
things. What arc you doing?” 

“Nothing. First I talked to Bailey, but—h’m—you don’t say! 
_oh yes?—I’m very glad to hear it—O.K., that was Bailey going 
past. What I was going to say was that he is—blast, he’s coming 
back ’’—(pause)—“ a dull dog. He’s done nothing but grumble all 
the night. I gather he'd peeved because Mary hasn’t included him 
in her°plans. “Then I went up to talk to Jack, who was much better 
company; but at seven in comes Bailey again and says it s time Jack 
went to sleep. So I played Patience, but I caught myself cheating. 
I was thinking of going to bed when you rang; bed at half-past 

nine. It’s dull here.” , . . ,, 

“Bed at half-past nine. Yes, it is early, but early to bed, 

early to rise.’ you know. Is there anything sufficiently important 
for you not to go to bed at all to-night? 

“What arc you getting at?” 

“Suppose you could put your hands on the man who killed 
Lewis and Horace to-night, would you consider your beauty sleep 

well lost?” 

“Are you serious?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“You mean I can get my man to-night?” 
r “I won’t promise, but I think so.” 

“Here! Tell me what to do.” 

“Go to bed now—no. Better stay up. I’ll want your co¬ 
operation soon. In exactly an hour. I want you to ring Amcry’s 
house—South Kensington 2030.” 

“Urn.” 

“Say you want to speak to me. If I'm not there, insist on 
being told where I am, and phone there. Say you have important 
news, and I must return to Granby immediately.” 

“You want an excuse for getting away from the party?” 
“That’s it. We’re all going to Amery’s after this rehearsal. 
I daresay we’ll go elsewhere for supper later, and the party won’t 
break up till two or three o’clock in the morning. I want to get 
away from them to do a little work on my own.” 

“ Right. I’ll ring through, then.” 

“O.K. When you’ve done that, you can have a rest. There’s 
no point in your coming right down here straight away. But you 
have to come into town after midnight. I suggest you come to 
my hotel. If I'm not there, there will be«a message—yes, you’ll 
have to come to my hotel; I’ll fix things. If there’s no message 
and no me there, by three o’clock, don't waste time, but go right 
away to the theatre which Amery’s opening—you know it?” 

“ Yes.” 


9 




* 


“Bring all your skeleton keys and opening apparatus, there's a 
tricky lock—a specially tricky lock. If you do have to do this—I 
mean, come to the theatre for me—come in carefully, or something 
nasty might happen to you. I might take you for somebody else, 
or somebody else may not. But don't come to the theatre until 
three o’clock—give me that long to get back.” 

“ I don't understand what you’re up to.” " 

nee ^ n f- I don’t see the whole game myself yet. The 
main thing is. that if you come to the theatre straight away, you 
stand a good chance of warning the people we’re after that you’re 

li? t ” n thC1 ^ hedS ‘ MeCt mC 3t my hotel * and ni tel1 y° u the 


•. . K? 1 W u hat ab< ? ut here? If 1 m t0 come in t0 London after 

Eft* tap‘ P ££t£S.! b ' ** Wh “» i»pp~ 

“What’s Bailey doing?” 
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“And 


Bailey!” Fraser’s expression left nothing unsaid, 
anyway he’s clearing out.” 

“Clearing out?” 

“Didn’t 1 say so? That's why he kept drifting in and out when 
you first were on the line. He’s packing. He assures me he 
wouldn't come back for a pension. He says there are plenty of 
people glad to make him welcome. He’s catching the ten-fifteen 
from Banham.” 

“Dear me. The economy of heaven is dark. Anyhow, it 
would be folly to complain. You can leave Jack; I don't think 
there will be another attempt to silence him—that point is no longer 
important. Sec that all’s locked up before you come. Don't leave 
Granby before, say, half-past twelve. Go straight to my hotel— 
you know it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You won’t find Mary there, l don’t think. She won't be 
back till three or four. Wait for me. but don’t wait longer than 
three o’clock, or it may put me in difficulties; tiiough I'm certain 


to get back before three. 


44 


And you really have got tabs on the men we want? Have 
you found Wainwright?” 

“Well, compared with the man behind the scenes. Wainwright 
is only a little fish, but yes; 1 think I have him. or will have him. 
Right; don’t forget to ring Amery's house at half-past ten.” 

“Righto. Good-bye, Robbie.” 

I hung up and returned to the theatre. Whether my homicidal 
friend was still about I didn’t know, so 1 entered carefully. Amery, 
the producer, and the conductor were chattering in the wings. Mary 
was powdering her nose in the dressing-room allocated to her. 

“Are we all ready to go?” asked Amery. 

“Just a minute,” said Mary, snapping her handbag. 

A quarter of an hour later we were at Amery’s house; 1 learned 
that we were to spend the evening there after all. Mary and a 
tenor called Herbert were to sing. He was a very fine tenor; there 
were also many people who made music in divers ways and who 
would help to make the night pleasant; and there would be a lot 

of alcohol in all its manifestations. 

Fraser’s call for me came through during supper. I came bacK 
from the telephone with a suitable expression of concern 1 did 
this so well that I nearly spoiled things, since Mary took alarm. 
What’s the trouble. Robbie?” asked Amery. 
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“Fraser’s just phoned through from Granby. He wants me to 
return immediately. Says he has just made an important discovery.” 

“Won’t it keep?” 

“ I can't take the risk. He seems to think it vital that 1 should 
return. I gather it’s something red-hot, since he won t commit 
himself over the phone.’’ 

“Pity, just when we were all set for a nice night. Well. Fate 
goeth ever as it will.’’ 

“You’re never going back now, Robbie?” said Mary, who had 
just come up but had gathered part of the situation. 

“ I must, Mary; a most urgent call from Fraser.” 

She looked at me intently, saying nothin". I knew what she 
was thinking, and said: “Put your mind at rest. It’s nothing to 
do with Jack.” 
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“ How do you know?” 

I don’t know, but I have reason to feel pretty certain.” 

Yes; we all felt pretty certain about Horace, but it wasn't 
good enough I’m coming with you.” 

That would have spoiled things; I knew that having once made 

up her mind she would stick to it as long as the situation remained 

the same. I did not waste time trying to persuade her to stay, but 

instead seized the first opportunity when no-one else was near us 

to tell her that the whole thing was a plant. She saw that 1 meant 
it, and gave way. 

at F,ve r nui f latcr 1 P arked m y car down an alley near the 
1 had .c a ;; d noTfon g m Lo Way Un0btrusivel >' t0 lhc s ‘ a Se door which 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

IF A BODY MET A BODY 

k was thr C ™| a | rick y lock — 1 t ricki er than I had thought. In fact, 

of‘meditatWe' pacing 5 the" countinfthc brief'sells' 

some. a,0 " S But * OP-" I Si. wat 

The theatre was at a street corner, so that on two sides it had 
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the open roadway. Behind it and on the farther side were some 
old houses and a warehouse. I returned to the car, sat in it. re¬ 
moved my coat and dinner jacket, and wound round my waist forty 
feet of thin, strong rope. Then I put on my jacket again, and 
slipped a few articles into my pockets, f left my overcoat in the 

car, and returning to the theatre, made my way down the passage 
behind it. 

It was a cold night; frost already sparkled in patches on the damp 
pavements, though we were only in the early days of November. I 
had no relish at all for the job I now had to do, and that, added to 
my not having my coat, made me feel colder. One does not have to 
be timid to prefer the easy way of doing a job to the hard one. But 
in view of the lock on the stage door, there was no help for it. 

At the end of the passage behind the theatre was the blank wail 
of the warehouse. This wall adjoined the theatre, whose walls, it 
that section above the stage, towered above the warehouse roof. 
There were these two looming black roofs, and behind them the frosty 
stars. And down below them, in the narrow passage behind the 
theatre, I stood without my coat and shivered. 

I had to get on the roof of the warehouse, but I couldn't walk 
up a wall. The houses which formed, with their backyard walls, the 
other wall of the passage were typical slum houses. So short were 
the yards of them, that over the seven-feet wall, though 1 was no 
more than a foot away from it, 1 could sec the tops of the back bed¬ 
room windows. I stealthily pushed open the door of the last yard, 
nearest to the warehouse, and crept in as silent as a shadow. There 
was, by good luck, no dog to bark. In the only clear space left in 
the yard by the eoalhouse and the privy—so far, readers will be inter¬ 
ested to learn, society permits the lower classes these luxuries—was 
a lean-to shed, built against the warehouse wall, and evidently 
intended to keep bicycles dry. This structure gave me hope. By it 1 
thought I might be able to get on the warehouse roof. Without much 
difficulty I mounted the lean-to roof, but found I was two feet short 
of the warehouse parapet. The roof I was standing on. moreover, 
was so steep that I could not easily keep my balance, and I had to 
get down to the ground again. As I stepped down, my foot was t 
seized with a terrific snap by what felt like the jaws of a tiger: but 
when I investigated, I found it w'as a rat-trap into which I had put 
my foot. It nearly crippled me. I stood for some time massaging 
my aching foot. I began to feel really ill, and thought of giving up 
the idea for the nisht. The cold was afTectinc mv amputated little 
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finger, which was very painful. However, I decided to go on with 
the business. 

1 unwound the rope from my waist, and set to work trying to 
lasso a chimney on the warehouse top. At last I got the noose round 
some projection, and tested it with a hard pull, using all my weight. 
It came loose and floored me. I tried again and again, and finally 
got a hold on something which seemed fairly permanent. After care¬ 
ful testing, I went up. tising my feet on the wall and my hands-on 
the rope. When I reached the roof edge, and had my hands over the 
top, feeling for the next bit of rope writh one of them and holding w ith 
the other, the rope suddenly slipped off again and I dropped like a 
stone. Fortunately, my hands were over the edge of the roof, and 1 
clawed hold of the gutter; being old, this tore away, but not com¬ 
pletely and not all at once. It came away from the roof in rhythmic 
jerks as my weight swung on it, but I was able to shift myself desper¬ 
ately along, hand over hand, till I came to a piece of guttering which 
held me, and here I scrambled on the roof I lay for a short time 
just over the edge of the roof, unable to do anything but keep still 
and get over my panic. Then I pulled myself fully on, and hauled up 
the rope, the other end of which i had left secured round my waist 
in case of such an accident. 


The next thing was to get on the roof of the theatre itself. I was 
already pretty high, but had to go much higher. And I did not want 
much more of the lasso business; I am not a cowboy, and it doesn’t 
do to tempt Providence. However, my problem was solved for me 
t>y a strong rainpipe which came down the wall of the theatre. I 
coiled my rope round my waist again and climbed up the rainpipe It 

£ ZT\\ taS h At thc t0p 1 gave myself W minutes to ? get my 
breath. It had been a most exhausting climb. y 

Definitely I was no longer feeling the cold. 

little rime WonnJJ S a ^ v l J? b ? ing abou J. the Aeatre roof Jor some 
Which I X. c ky ight - h was behmd a two-foot parapet, for 

and each of ^ f® me P art ? of thc ro °f were not so protected, 

i f lhc sopin 8 tiles had its thin velvety fur of white frost 


.he end. and pressed the sucker on the filass^Thentith /diamond 
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glass-cutter I described a circle round the sucker, and tapped the disc 
of glass, holding it by the stick. 

In the silent air, it was surprising how loud that little tap sounded. 
However, I thought, any activity which there was likely to be in the 
theatre to-night was most probably down below. And in any case 
it was better to work this way than to allow the glass to fall inwards, 
making a tinkling noise which would be heard farther than the small 
sounds I was making. 

The disc was not sufficiently separated, so I ran the cutter round 
it two or three times more, and tapped again. This time it came 
away, and I drew it through the hole and set it down on the tiles 
beside me. Through the hole in the pane I now inserted my hand 
and unfastened the catch. Then I lifted the window right open. 

Now came the least difficult of my tasks, from a physical point of 
view, and yet the one from which I shrank most. To descend into 
the theatre itself, now that I had climbed up on to the roof and 
opened a window, was not in itself much harder than going upstairs 
to bed; but this simple operation took the starch out of me as none 
of the others did. I simply had to shut my mind altogether to the 
possibilities there might be in the darkness into which I must descend. 

First I had to secure the rope round a substantial ventilator. 
Then I paid out the rope down into the darkness of the open window, 
clambered over the edge, and went down hand over hand. 

I hadn't far to go down; most of the rope was on the floor which 
I soon reached, about ten or eleven feet below the skylight. I could 
almost have dropped the distance, though I most certainly would not 
have contemplated this in the circumstances. 

I shone my torch. I was in a kind of loft, high above the opera 
house, directly beneath the roof. And I was not alone. 

Up in the loft, beneath the starry square of the skylight. I had a 
companion. Mr. Wainwright was in the loft, as it were, wailing for 
me. He was sprawling languidly on some packing cases in a corner. 
He was the first object my torch picked out. But he made no hostile 
movement. 

For the second time in one day. Mr. Wainwright was exhibiting 
the familiar symptoms of death; only this time he was not pretending. 

He was wrapped up in a blanket which had, apparently, been 
Grey, but was now largely red. It was fairly gummed on to him with 
blood, which made a sticky noise when 1 peeled it off him; like a 
bandage being taken of! a bad knee, only on a much bigger scale. He 
seemed at a casual glance to be full of bullet holes, but on counting 
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I found only six. Some painstaking individual had emptied a revolver 
into him. The popular idea that bullet wounds do not bleed much is 
not accurate. Mr. Wainwright was quite cold; his nose was squashed 
flat on his face like a burst tomato. 

After inspecting Mr. Wainwright, and feeling, to tell the truth, a 
thought shaky, I turned and fell full length on the floor. My torch 
went flying. I wasn’t sure if this was somebody’s idea of fun and 
games, so I crept very catlike about the place till I found my torch. 
Then I shone it and discovered that I had fallen over a ladder which 
lay along the floor. 


I followed the ladder to the other end, and came upon a trapdoor. 
Here I stopped to think. After I had thought for a short time, Mr. 
Wainwright’s progress from the stairs where 1 had found the blood¬ 
stained floorcloth seemed fairly clear. He had been wrapped in the 
blanket very soon after the six bullets had been injected, but not soon 
enough; he had left rather a bloody mess behind him. His assailant 
had slung him over his shoulder, perhaps—an achievement; then had 
carried him to the room below this trapdoor: perhaps his nose— 
Wainwright’s—had got its bump at this stage. The ladder had 
probably been in position, and the murderer had carried him up the 
ladder. That particular feat would have been good to watch. With 
the body dumped in the loft, the murderer had thought it wise to 
draw the ladder up after him so not to invite visitors. Then, I 
guessed, he had dropped by his hands from the trapdoor down into 
the room below and returned to the bloody mess on the stairs. This 
he cleaned up with a floorcloth—there are situations when the best of 
us prefers to do his owm charing—but, being perhaps surprised by 
someone who might ask questions, he had hastily pushed the cloth 
out of the way in the hollow chromium rail. 

I cautiously lifted the edge of the trapdoor a quarter of an inch. 
No light shone through from below, so 1 went ahead and silently 
opened the trap right back. Then 1 lay down on the floor, peeped over 
the edge with one eye, and stretched my arm along one side of the 
space so that when I switched my torch on, its light shone from the 
side of the trapdoor opposite to my head. 


The caution was not needed. My torch soon showed me that 
the room below was empty. It was a tiny cubicle behind some office 
? .-f?!! ta ! n ?} a wash - bowI . mirror, coat-rack, and very little else’ 

get back? ^ d ° Wn ' Certainly 1 cou,d dro P* bu < * might want to 


When I got down. I found a trace of dried blood on the floor at 
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tiic foot of the ladder. It had been hastily wiped up. I took it that 
the murderer, staggering up the ladder with Mr. Wainwright on his 
shoulder, had let his burden slip, and the deceased had nose-dived 
to the floor. Here, no doubt, he had spattered his nose. 

I lie door to the little wash-room was not locked. I went through, 
and found myself in Amery’s private office. From here 1 made my 
way. without unnecessary ostentation, to the stage. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

DIG FOR VICTORY 

I came at last to the stage, without meeting anybody unwelcome. 
From here my interests lay in the direction of the cellars, but I had 
other things to attend to first. 1 took the corridor which led by 
Mary’s dressing-room to the stage door which I had failed to open 
from outside. Just inside the door, if I was not mistaken—ah, I was 
not. The golf bag was still there—the one I had brought by mistake 
from Granby—Horace’s golf bag. I took out my key and opened it. 
The lock was a tricky one. like that on the stage door, but it was my 
trick this time, partner. Inside the bag were various useful articles, 
though no gulf clubs. I took out yards and yards of insulated copper 
wire, thin and flexible, and a little device of my own, made of two 
sliding copper contacts. It was simple and unoriginal enough, but it 
worked in cases like this. With the help of a screwdriver I fastened 
one of the contacts to the stage door, on the side away from the 
hinge, and the other, touching it, to the door-jamb. The wire I cut 
into two lengths, and connected a length to each of the contacts. 
Then, taking with me a dry battery and a lamp, ready connected, I 
retired along the corridor, paying out the wires. When I came to 
the cellar doors, I saw that the wire was amply long enough, and 
twisted the ends on the terminals of the battery and a switch to the 
lamp. I pressed the switch and the circuit was complete. The lamp 
lit. Two things could put it out (a) if I switched it off. and (b) if the 
door opened. The other doors to the theatre had to be risked. I 
could feel practically certain that if there was a visitor, he would 
come in at the stage door. 

I looked at my watch. Surprising how' the time had flown. It 
was past midnight, and I had a great deal to do. Fraser would be 
leaving Granby by now—perhaps had already left. 
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The next thing was to clear the cellar doors. This took me 
fifteen minutes, and in doing it 1 put my foot through what looked 
like a bit of the “Church scene in Fans/. Then 1 went down the 

steps and found that by good luck 1 had hit on cellar B first time. I 

brought my lamp down and went back quietly for the coif bag. 
Among other things it contained a strong though small spade- which 
nearly broke my back before the night was over—a crowbar, a cole 
chisel and hammer, a pickaxe which packed away in two pieces i 
tape measure, a straight-edge, and a piece of chalk. There was also 

carefully wrapped m a big duster, a flask of rum. I drank this and 

went to work. 


“i ^ S iu* aw lt ' thc °P cralivc . part of the watch clue was the sign 
‘ „ 1 h . ,s meant that by taking thirds whenever there was a choice 
and following the indications given, 1 could put my chalk-mark right 
o\ei thc place where Lawson's money had been hidden. Now the 

?! P,! P ? ca ' thc slc P- s was a row of three. I took the one 
on the left as thc third as thc watch had shown. Then-1 measured 

the distance between thc two pillars which formed the second row. 

S^nH C uvn n i ^ el . two T hes aparL A lhird of this was three 
th^ Wf d h H'S dS mc i lcs ‘ } measured this distance carefully from 

floo; Now 1 P marked 11 w,lh a chalk cr oss on the cement 

nnPntc I V found l lt was not cas y to get a projection of the two 

was allow np a iI^ Cr ^ t na,! ,n -° L hc floor just whcrc m y chalk cross 

end of the rfl L i a Up an J nc l l ° r s °' Thcn 1 went to thc other 
end of the cellar, lay flat on thc floor, and moved till thc projectin' 

na 1 was in line with the third pillar in thc first row. Then I marked 

with chalk on the floor the position of my eye when the two poLu 

coincided, and proceeded to join all three points by drawing alon* 

for half' f a, ^ ,U ; CdgC - . Thc . n 1 st °PP ed aad stood as still as a statue 
for half a mininc, so that if there was any sound in the theatre I 
would stand a chance of hearing it. ' 1 

at !i W3S abso ! ulc, y , s r ilent - Upstairs. Mr. Wainwright had nothin*' 

differed ? y ^ himse,f; or if hc had. he was saying it under very 
different circumstances, and not to earthly ears So fo r v < ^ 

and the evidence of tny electric circuit could ei. me " a “ ^onlv 

.;vmg o be ,ng the opera house. , believed this was so I hoped', 

was eight feet ten and one-third inches. I ntarkld off ^fd^ance 
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with another chalk cross. If I was right, there was a hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds under that cross. X 

1 started again with the whole business, as a check to my calcula¬ 
tions. My results were the same. I assembled my pickaxe and 
began breaking through the cement of the cellar floor. 

1 soon saw that the cement was fairly recent, though I was not 
expert enough to say just how recent. It was at any rate not as old 
as the inn which had been pulled down on this site. I guessed the 
floor had been put down within the last year or so. Probably when 
the theatre was being built, the builders had refloored the cellar. 

The cement was three or more inches thick, but did not seem to 
have been mixed very successfully, since it tended to crumble beneath 
the pick. To break away an area about four feet square proved by 
no means so formidable a task as 1 had expected. Nor was it hard 
work digging out the subsoil immediately beneath thp cement. It 
seemed as though this soil had been dug over before, and had not 
had such a long time to settle and consolidate again. In fact, I now 
began to grow apprehensive, and in my preoccupation paid no further 
attention to the danger of being surprised. It was quite evident that 
this particular area of the cellar, at any rate, was not just as nature 
left it. The clay of the site was stratified, yellow at the top and blue y 
lower down, but where I was digging the layers were broken up and 
the two colours intermingled, while sand, cement, and fragments of 
concrete were worked in with the clay. It was not reassuring. I 
kept on, dourly. 

An hour later I stopped to rest. Now I was definitely uneasy. 

The hole I had dug was perhaps three and a half feet square by three 
feet deep. This does not sound much, till you come to dig it. particu¬ 
larly when you dig it with a pocket spade. Every time I straightened 
up 1 thought my spine had cracked. But in one sense, the very 
difficulty of the task was due to a circumstance which gave me hope. 

I was now excavating solid blue clay. The broken and diversified 
layer of clay was only a foot thick, and immediately beneath it my 
progress was made much more laborious by the untouched subsoil 
which 1 then encountered. The blue clay was as smooth and as dense 
as marble. I had to cut it out in slices with the spade. But even here, 
every so often the spade slid into a fault in the clay, and every so $ 
often a block of clay came away much easier than I anticipated; and 
I felt that, though for some time undisturbed, even this lower layer 
was not virgin soil. 

When I stood in the hole, it came nearly up to my hips. It was 
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wider at the top than at the bottom. But there was no sign of a 
hundred thousand pounds in it so far. 

Cold as the night was, I was working in my shirt and trousers, sweat 
pouring down my face. My other garments were folded neatly in a 
corner of the cellar. My revolver was on the floor, near my hand. 

An impertinent idea was troubling me as 1 dug—an idea which 
annoyed nie, and which I did not want to consider, but which I could 
not dismiss without grave prejudice to the success of my search. It 
was that perhaps the third of the chalk line should ba\e been 
.measured from the other end; i.e.. that the point where the money 
was buried was at the beginning of the third third. This would have 
been quite in keeping with the rest of the directions. But having 
begun here, I must be absolutely certain that there was nothing before 
I gave it up. Nothing would be so poisonous as to be on the right 
track now, and stop just an inch short of the money to go digging 
elsewhere. 

Another half hour of intensely hard work followed, at the end of 
which I stood up painfully with an aching spine. Now I had dug a 
hole up to my waist in the floor of the cellar, and still I had found 
nothing. It was clear that I had chosen the wrong point. I climbed 
out of the hole and wiped my forehead, regretting that I had drunk 
all the rum. Somewhat to my own surprise I found 1 was trembling 
like somebody in an accident, with excitement and disappointment, 
lhc rum would have done me good. I was soaked with sweat, and 
the sustained effort, with all my muscles tensed by my anxiety left 
J? e jf c e,ins , , ‘ kc a P‘ ece of wet blotting paper. 1 looked at my watch. 

whi i PaSt 1 v°* . Frascr wo “ w be waiting for me back at the hotel. 
\ ' va . SI l 1 So»;g n ? w - till I knew something definite about this 

I^onlH hHn V V Ti t #°, ,ng t0 SCC thc P 0,iCC COme in 't. not if 

1 could help it. I had done too much work on this case for that. 

money*™,« & There' ^ '° diggi " S at thc °' her poim ' The 


Then, just like that earlier dazzling flash I had came an idn 
!" leaSUrCd ^ of thc ce,!ar * It was ten feet high Suppose 

five feTt™ W T°h bUr ,h d !r C m °' le y had dus down half as dee P agam— 

SZtS&S&t A, ' J “»"”?> !is 

a measur ® d the h °le 1 had dug. It was four feet eight inches u 
he deepest. I grabbed the spade and jumped back into ft. 
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In five minutes I had uncovered a small cylindrical metal box, 
about six inches long by three in diameter. It was made of two 
sections which screwed tightly together. With some effort I un¬ 
screwed them, and found the box to be packed solid with one tight 
roll of bank-notes. I screwed it up again and went on digging. In 
half an hour I had brought up fifty such cases, all so packed with 
paper that they felt like solid pieces of metal. There were no more. 

1 packed them all neatly into the golf bag, with what tools I 
could get in. The others I put down the hole, and replaced the 
earth as well as I could. They would be something, at any rate, for 
the other seeker to find—the man who now had the watch. Hard 
as I stamped down the earth, however, I could not get it all back, 
and I cleared away the remainder into a corner of the cellar. I 
replaced as well as possible the broken pieces of cement I had chipped 
up and made the cellar look as neat as possible considering the exca¬ 
vation which had been carried out. Then I looked at my watch. 

Twenty past three. Good God! Fraser would be racing down 
to the theatre now, imagining the most frightful things. And for 
another reason I was not too happy to be still at the theatre at this 
lime. 

I rushed upstairs with the golf bag. and left it just inside the 
stage door, where it had been before. Then I hesitated, wondering 
whether to go to the wash-room behind Amery’s office and clean 
myself up. Finally I decided against it, much as I wanted a swill in 
cold water: it was not safe to go for any long period of time away 
from my electric light, which would warn me if anyone entered the 
theatre. The best thing was to get away quickly now. I went down¬ 
stairs to remove my lamps and wires. 1 hurried down the cellar steps, 
and just as I reached the foot of them the event which I had half 
expected all the night happened. The light went out. 

It remained out for about ten seconds, and then came on again. 

The stage door had opened and closed. 

I switched off the light. 

It might be Fraser. No doubt it was Fraser. 

I stepped quietly into the cellar itself, and stood quite still. In 
one minute I heard light, firm footsteps in the theatre above me. 

They were not Fraser’s footsteps. 

Then the main cellar light went on. It was controlled by a 
switch off-stage. 

There was one particular thing which I did not like about this 
situation; it was that the new-comer would find that the scenery 
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had been shifted from the cellar doors. The Robber Chief would 
know that Ali Baba was in the cave. 

I pressed myself to the wall beside the steps. 

As it happened, however, the Robber Chief did not make that 
kind of discovery at all; there was a slight variation in the pro¬ 
gramme, which I had not at all expected. He did not come in by 
the cellar steps. Knowing that there was scenery piled across 
them, he came in by a trapdoor in the stage. 

My eyes were on the steps when I heard an inexplicable sound, 
and looking round quickly saw a trapdoor open in the roof of the 
cellar, at the end away from me. 1 edged to put a pillar between 
me and the trapdoor; but they were narrow pillars. 

A pair of legs came down through the opening, wearing braided 
trousers; he was in evening dress. As he sat on the stage above, 
he hummed under his breath the “ Brindisi ” from Traviata. I 
wondered what he was waiting for, till I heard the flare of a match, 
and the match-stick came down through the trap. He was lighting 
a cigarette—no; a pipe. 

He leaned over to the other edge of the trap, gripped the edge 
of the floor, and dropped lightly down into the cellar. He stood 
for a second dusting his sleeves and trousers with his hand, while I 
still hesitated, in the bright light, whether or no to risk an advance; 
then he turned leisurely to the end of the cellar where I w'as. 

“Why, hello, Robbie,” he said in surprise, “doing a spot of 
sleuthing, old man?” 


... *[ts brown eyes—Amery’s distinguishing feature—were dancing 
like those of a happy dog, but somehow his hand had fallen like 
a stone into his jacket pocket, so that, fast as I was, 1 was hardly 
last enough. I pitched my revolver smack into his face. The heavy 
J ro Jl» striking him full on the mouth, laid his upper lip open to the 
teeth, and sent him spinning, but his own shot came very near my 

XT 4 11 , dld not ha y c time for another try, for I was on him. 
.Naturally I went for his gun hand, and this, necessary at it was 
proved the costliest thing I could have done. I relied entirely on 

mv nhticiool j a _i *. i* ■ * . _ 


**** , , • uul was “ t muen interested. He let me have mv 

O about thc gun. and dropped it; took up the tacit challenge I 

Anlmfn hl " 1; l nd met me on my own g roun, J4 that of sheer strength 
And I knew in three seconds who had the strength. S * 

I had never thought of Amery in terms of muscle. Once he 
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dropped his gun and slid his arms round me, however, it was quite 
clear how Mr. Wainwright had been carried up the ladder to the ! 
loft. This man could have carried two Wainwrights. I was in no 
sense a child in his grasp, but yet there was no doubt that he was 
stronger than me. With luck, I might beat him; but other things 
being equal, it was merely a question of how long I could last. He 
had a preoccupied, businesslike expression, with no trace of blood- 
lust or the animation of battle. To him, it was obvious, murder 
was by no means a fine art, but as arduous a piece of work as dig¬ 
ging the garden. His lips were drawn back to show his clenched 
teeth, through which his own blood drained and ran down his chin, 
so that he looked like a carnivorous animal after eating new-killed 
meat; but his eyes were steady and concentrated, like those of a 
chess-player forcing his attack home. Our arms were locked to¬ 
gether. and for the only time I can remember, I was trying to keep 
them locked; for I knew without anv doubt that once this balance 
was broken and a new situation arose, I would be worse off. He 
knew' this too, and was working steadily and inexorably to free his 
arms. I held with the grip of desperation. He panted a little, 
trying to twist me over backwards and force me to loose my grip 
to save a blow on the ground. By a terrific effort I held him. and 
for what must have been half a minute w'e were motionless, exert- * 
ing every ounce of our strength against each other. Then his terri¬ 
fying pressure, and my tiredness, began to have their effect. Very 
slowly, lighting the strain all the time. I was forced back. I saw 
the muscles of his face relax into a certain repose as he settled down 
to his fullest, steadiest effort, knowing that it was succeeding. Slowly, 
slowly his leverage increased, and I was pressed back and back out 
of my equilibrium; and at last the breaking-point came, and I was 
filing, almost as if from a catapult, into the air and then down, smash¬ 
ing on my back to the floor; and even as I fell he leapt down on to | 
me. It was good-bye; he lifted a fist like a mallet to pound my face 
in; and altogether I felt, when I saw straight above me, beyond 
Amery’s head, the square of the trapdoor and Fraser’s face peering 
through, that police intervention was most welcome. 

Fraser did not—fortunately for me—stop to ask who began it. 

He didn’t even stop to draw his revolver. I suppose he saw that i 
mighty fist gyrating above me, and thought something had better 
be done. He simply jumped right through the trapdoor flat on 
Amcry’s back. Amery flattened out on me with a grunt, rather as 
if, peaceful inclinations setting the better of him, he had decided 
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to kiss me instead of knocking my face in. Carrying on the swing 
JV’ of his dr^p, Fraser struck Amery with all his weight on the ear, a 
hammer-blow with his clenched fist. I never saw or heard such a 
blow. Amery swayed sideways, and then actually staggered to his 
feet, with both of us hanging on to him. almost like two frightcneJ 
schoolboys trying to hold the school bully, knowing that he will 
butcher them if he once breaks loose. It was clear. If we wanted 
to save our own lives, we must just batter him to a standstill. 

Two minutes later it was over. Amery, more or less uncon¬ 
scious, was propped against the wall of the cellar. Fraser sat on 
the steps with a chalk-coloured face; his rib had snapped again. 
Of the three, I was much the soundest, and I felt pretty shaken. I 
put the handcuffs on Amery, carried him into cellar A—which had 
a separate door with a lock—and locked him there till I could get 
Fraser to the phone, to bring down some more men from the Yard. 
An hour later Amery was in a prison hospital, and Fraser was taking 
to his bed again. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 
madAm how and lady why 

“ ?, UT " sai d Mary, some days later, as we sat by Fraser’s bed, “ I 
still don't-” 

So I started from the beginning. 

“ You see, if there is a little discrepancy in an event, but other¬ 
wise the event is normal, wc just notice, almost unconsciously, the 
unusual point, but we don’t work it into our thoughts. That’s how 
we think. If somebody comes to us and says he has been bitten 
on the left leg by a dog. and he shows us the bite, and it is on his 
right leg, we notice, but we don’t bother. These little discrepancies 
do occur but they aren’t important. Suppose, however, other minor 
details of the same event go wrong in the same w'ay, we connect 

them, because we realize the unlikelihood of such a combination of 
flawsoccurring fortuitously.” 

^Come to it, Robbie,” grumbled Fraser. 

.. Wc S; the thing that struck me as not quite right was 
the way Wainwnght and his gang had cleared out of the house to 

Wh‘ch you first trailed them, by your map-work. So far as I could 

see. there was no way they could have known that you had located 
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them. 1 was surprised that they seemed to know you were after 
them almost before you had thought of looking. Well, I let that 
go. They just muse have been very alert But later in the case 
a second discrepancy appeared—again, quite a small one; when 
Amcry fell over the body of Lewis, in the garden, he fell with 
his hand on the sticky blood which had oozed over the back of his 
neck. Now, as we all know, head wounds made by bullets bleed 
much more slowly and much less copiously than other wounds; this 
was particularly so when Lewis had fallen with the wound upper¬ 
most. Now, if he had just been shot there would be hardly any, 
blood on his neck at all, one would have thought; except in the 
wound itself and over a quite small area round it. Hence the' 
chances of Amery falling with his hand on blood were small; he 1 
was much more likely to fall without getting bloody. Yet he fell 
with one hand on the very place, the only spot on the whole of' 
Lewis’s body which was bloody. A small thing; yet, like the other,’ 
unlikely. 

“ Perhaps it was these two unlikely things which made me look 
for an explanation quite different from any that I had considered 
so far. I tried to keep an open mind; fortunately, my mind did 
remain sufficiently open for an idea to drop into it on the night’ 
when Horace was killed. 

“ After I had searched the house for Wainwright, and couldn’t 
find him, I returned to his bedroom. Here I was puzzled by the. 
fact that he had dressed and escaped without, apparently, locking 
his door. While 1 was trying to understand that, the idea came.j 
Then I saw that it was Amery who had come to Granby with the ( 
definite impression that Horace had the watch, and the intention of. 
getting it.” 

“ But,” interrupted Fraser, “how could he be the man who killed 
Horace and the detective? He couldn’t have gone back and killed 
Horace while Lewis was still in the garden, or Lewis would have 
fired his revolver to let you know he was missing. And even if 
he hadn’t fired, and Amery had killed Horace, he still couldn’t have; 
killed Lewis, because Lewis was killed at point-blank range, and 
as you yourself saw, Amery was fifty yards away.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you how I first got to know what had hap¬ 
pened,” 1 said. “When 1 went upstairs that night, I met Amery 
coming out of Wainwright’s room; he said Wainwright had borrowed 
his matches. He could not find Wainwright I soon discovered 
that Wautwright had skipped. You will remember we searched the 
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upstairs rooms; well, Amery helped me to search. While I was 
in one part ot the house, he was in another. That meant nothing 
to me at the time Then I went back into Wainwright’s room. 1 
couldn't get over the fact that he had left his bedroom door un¬ 
locked. 1 was certain a man dressing himself quickly in order to 

1 hen I saw two muddy smears on the 
window-ledge. Garden mud. I already knew that Wainwright had 
escaped by the window. But I had also seen Wainwright’s^muddy 
slippers in the corner of the room. These were the slippers he had 
worn when he helped me to search the garden. But since they were 
there now, he must have put on a clean pair of shoes to escape in. 
Inen why the wet garden clay on the window-ledge? Such clay as 
might have come off his slippers? Clean shoes don’t make muddy 
marks. I here could be only one conclusion: it was overwhelm¬ 
ing y likely that two people, not one, had been through that window; 
and one of them, not Wainwright. had dirty shoes'! Dirty shoes? 
mat also pointed to something. It suggested that those two people 
had not gone the same way through the window. One had sone 
out by it, the other had come in by it. leaving his muddy footprints 
behind. And this was why Wainwright’s door was unlocked. The 
man who came in had unlocked it from the inside. But wouldn’t 

m X b0 ™i SeC T , COr ?-', ng out of thc bedro °™- Yes. somebody 
and so "^ b( J d y d,d ; I d ' d - and he said he had been for his 

J i in' oA :^ nd A. d,d not see Amcr y into the room because he 
didn t go into it that way at all, but by the window.” 

. But i llOW or wh y. on ear th did Amcry go out in the garden 
and then have to come in again by Wainwright’s window?” 

To get something from the garden which might have made 
tilings very serious for him if found-a gun.” 

. “ I don’t see why—but go on.” 

t u,_ / d idn t see why till I looked out of Wainwright’s window 

ouse roof k?' 1 1 sho l N ld hav f known all the time-that The out! 
Liu Jacks window ran along under Wainwright's 

out bv dronnin h f" st °P pcd -. Anyone in Amery's room could get 

Xr by vn.W fr ° m he > v,ndovv * but hc couldn’t get back. Now 
attcr >ou had cross-examined him, Amery went UDstairs fooling 

pretty worried, and stood at the window thinkinT tl 
^ldn^b^hl™? fr ° m u his °"’ n w| ndow into the |ard!n bm he 

- ssnsa HESS5 
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two bodies; were being taken into the mortuary .van, round at the 
front of the house. 


“ Amery didn't wait long. He saw his chance. • He just gave 
Wainwright time to disappear, then dropped from his own window, 
and went to the place where he had put the gun. It was some 
very hasty hiding-place, for he only had a few seconds to get rid 

of it. And if the police stumbled on it-” 

“Well, then what?” said Fraser. “They couldn’t identify it 
as his.” 


“ No. But there were two strange things about that gun. First, 
there were the grooves on the barrel where a silencer had been 
fixed. Second, there was the fact that it containd two discharged 
chambers instead of one.” 

“Christ! I sec it.” 

“ Yes. Amery walked out with Lewis when they first went to 
search for the masked man whom only Amery had seen. Amery 
waited till they were some way from the house, near the orchard 
gate, and then, quietly talking to Lewis as they walked side by side, 
he took the gun out of his pocket, with silencer fitted, and shot Lewis 
in the back of the head. At the other side of the house, both Wain- 
wright and l heard the sound of the silenced revolver, but couldn’t 
think what it was. Then Amery went back to the house and tapped 
on the door. Horace had the keys of both doors in his pocket for 
safety. Fie said: ‘Who’s there?” and Amery replied. Horace 
opened the door, keeping the key in his hand, and Amery probably 
said: 4 1 think I’ll have one of my golf clubs, in case l meet any¬ 
body. Better than nothing.’ Then, as he is going out, he pretends 
to hear a noise in the scullery. 4 What’s that?’ he says. Horace is 
nearer the scullery door, and goes in, Amery behind him. We 
know' happened then.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary quietly. 

When he had searched Horace, he went back into the garden, 
walked a good distance from Lewis’s body, and fired the revolver 
without the silencer. Your man found the bullet in a tree. Quickly 
he stooped and hid the gun, since he knew he would be searched, 
and ran towards the house, taking care, however, that we should 
hear his feet and see him a good way from the body of Lewis. 
Then he fell over the body; a good stroke, but there was that little 
discrepancy 1 mentioned, which half suggested to me two possi¬ 
bilities -(a) Lewis had bled rather a lot for a newly shot man, and 
(b) curious that Amery should put his hand on blood first time. 
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Well, he was searched, of course, and his room was searched, 
and no gun was found. But at daylight the garden will be searched 
ne knows; and how ideal for him if the gun should be in the garden 
when we search the house, and in the house when we search the 
garden. So when we had searched his room, he went out and 
brought the gun into the house, and at the very moment when he 
talked to me about Wamwnght taking his matches, he had the gun 
in the pocket of his dressing-gown.” 

‘‘Then why didn’t you arrest him then?” 

d ‘‘ Y “\ »' h y . not? ”„ l answered. “ Because I was too damned 

d i nt just tc,! y° u that il was not till ten minutes or so 

fn^about 1 he n„ Wem ,nt ° f W , a . imvri 2 ,u ’s bedroom and started think¬ 
ing ® bout ff th * queerness of his not locking his door? And about 

the Feet of Clay? Well, it was then that I got my idea, and by 

then Amery had been all over the upper part of the house hclnini? 

tThide^h ^ Waim T ,U ’ 3 , nd h3d opportunities Iti neeS 

enough o ffnH # ¥ mewhe « c,se ’ • ■ ■ And this time it wasn’t good 
cnou h to find the gun just anywhere; I didn’t want to do that 

Now 8 I b e found, and it had to be found with its owner' 

Now I had my hypothesis. There were only two possibilities 
Amery was innocent, or he was guilty. If he were innccenTand I had 

him then. I was ten minutes too late. It was clearly better 

watch°Tnd"hrm r T nOW - for hc knew lh “ time that I had ‘the® 

Lh ; d e hls next attaek would be on me. And I now 

did part!y r0 a V t C Mampnze an^WoodT' iloun^thaThc hd Wha ‘ ! 
scTcretfve^bout 0 them, ^nd't'hath he ^had^a 3 special Tot ** 

i fjs? it sria.xiwsS'ffr 

of both cellars to a depth of nearlv twZ fJl» V , of the floor 
as well, before cementing them down to wait’ ?i!| d h? r ° bed , the wa,,s 
H ° had no dou ht put in a lot of night work at thc^thMtre 

-w «*•* - —r t as p„« ? - 

*» K™“; iirSiti’toS' ,"7 'h' ' d 'ff k "°” Wore. 

“ Gee.” said Fraser. you ' ,l was Alfred Amery.” 
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“They were brothers. Alfred got in touch with Arnold after 
Lawson had planted the money there and been roped in. They 
tried to devise ways and means of lifting the money without Lawson 
getting to know, but they soon saw that was hopeless. Finally 
they decided to wait till Lawson came out, and try to get rid of him 
in some way. However, brother Alfred couldn’t wait so long; he 
was tubercular, and he died. The pub in which the money lay 
was to be sold, and Amcry grew desperate that it would pass out 
of his grasp. He himself was not wealthy, as we all supposed, but 
just about bankrupt. But his name was still good, and he formed, 
this opera syndicate of his and used his position as chairman to 
manoeuvre them into buying the ‘ Odeon ’ and, of course, the pub 
adjoinins it. Then came his pressure on the architects to leave 
the cellars just as thev were; and all was going well, till Lawson 
came out Now Amcry’s plan was quite straightforward; he was 
coino lo wait his opportunity to get rid of Lawson, after finding out 
fronf him just whereabouts in the cellars the money lay; for a rather 
comical thing about it all is that brother Alfred didn t trust brother 
Arnold far enough to tell him that, and died without enlightening 
him But once again waiting proved unlucky for the house of 
Amcry Wainwriglit and gang were also laying for Lawson and 
they stole him away just when Amery was getting ready to Strike. 
Anyhow Amery was smart enough to make rings round the Wain 
\vri«ht lot. He V soon tracked them down, and that was why they 
changed houses so quickly, when you were after them. It was 
Amery who had scared them away, not you. But he managed to 
„ et hold of one of them, and probably bought hint out. Anyhow, 
he got to know from this one-whichcvcr it was-that a man with 

S5 S HZ “Jiff XSSZi 

Sh 0 "' d AT.“ oenpe. ol ■» “ 

Zm —« — » — - “* 

hundred ,l»„-d .hid. L,»»« bu«r 
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t had already been stolen, apparently by someone who knew ju t 


where to look." 


(I 


tk 


So it would seem that Amcry and Wainwright and the whol 
lot of them have killed and died for a treasure that wasn't there?” 
“So it would seem.” 

Fraser gave me a long, rather hard look. 


tt 


And so, Mary, how about . . .?” We were back at Granby. 
1 Jack was lying face downwards on the floor reading Mickey Mouse. 
^ Edna was making out a list for Christmas shopping. 

‘Out of the question. You haven’t enough money to marry 
a prima donna,” said Mary. 

No?” I said. “A hundred thousand?” 

A HUNDRED THOUSAND?” 

More or less.” I said modestly. 

Where in God’s name did you get that?” 

You brought me it.” 

“I?” 



(k 


*c 


kk 


ik 


M . . * Rcmc mber bringing back to Granby that golf bag which I 

? took down in mistake to Amcr.y’s theatre?” 

44 T 'I I I. . 


Well, I’ll be 


*» 



, Yes ’ that was lt a11 ri Sht. For which many thanks. Now 
mav I repeat my question, as a rich man?” 

“vv°,n a I C t0 ° to marf y a middle-aged singer.” 

o P ^ ^w^ cc^d^^et^ ” ,f< 

Well, of course you wouldn’t Robbie r„» u . 

I m much inclined to say yes.” But l ° bc loncst 

“I think you should. You may never bring yourself ,o it 


again. 




Jack 0l 'in?e U rrup a tt J a" k thi s H ^m y "wetS y ° u as a fatl -" 

.hingswh^h teljs your age. in the paper hewaTVtdmg. ° f th ° SC 

/them your^gcis i^'andYlHeM SC " olum " s? me which of 

# ^ “ Yes, but I know" te “ y ° U h ° W °' d you are ” 

Je?” 1 kn0W y0U know - but 1 "ant to do it this way. Is it in this 
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Just a minute. Jack. How would you like me to be you 
falhCr . ? Uke the Bennett College? H’m; look, is it in the 




THE END 




